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INTRODUCTION 


Hind Swaraj, according to Gandhiji, was an attempt to see 
beauty in voluntary simplicity, voluntary poverty and slowness. He 
pictured Hind Swaraj as an ideal. (Ref. CWMG 70:242) This slim 
book of less than 100 pages was originally written in Gujarati while 
Gandhiji was returning from London on the ship Kildonan Castle. 
The journey began on 13 November 1909 and ended on 
30 November when he disembarked at Cape Town in South Africa. 


Gandhiji remained quite busy during that 18-days’ journey on 
the ship. He wrote an introduction in Gujarati for Leo Tolstoy’s “A 
Letter to the Hindoo” on 18th. Next day he translated that 
introduction into English. By 22 November he completed writing Hind 
Swaraj. This is known as Gandhiji’s very first unusual political tract, 
some call it a cultural tract, in which he speaks of the confrontation 
between modern and Indian civilization. 


Many are under the impression that Gandhiji’s journey from 
London to Cape Town was from 13-22 November 1°09, during which 
he wrote Hind Swaraj. But while compiling Gandhiji’s letters and 
articles on Hind Swaraj for this book, we stumbled across letters 
written to his nephew Maganlal on 24 November and to his friend 
Kallenbach on 25 November from Kildonan Castle. We then 
examined the chronology compiled by Chandulal Bhagubhai Dalal 
which mentions that Gandhiji’s journey continued and he disembarked 
at Cape Town on 30 November. 


Gandhiji had put the date 22 November 1909 at the end of 
the introduction to Hind Swaraj. That is how it is concluded that he 
wrote Hind Swaraj between 13 and 22 November. 


Gandhiji was then 40 years old. In London he had spoken on 
the civilizations of East and West at the Peace and Arbitration 
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Society. On 14 October 1909, he wrote a letter to his friend Henry 
Polak detailing the conclusions of that meeting. 


In February 1940, in his speech at the Gandhi Seva Sangh in 
Malikanda of West Bengal, Gandhiji mentioned that he wrote Hind 
Swaraj for his dear friend Dr. Pranjivan Mehta who he considered 
an intellectual giant. The two had lengthy discussions and often 
differed on issues. Eventually, Gandhij1’s arguments appealed to Dr. 
Mehta and his attitude changed. Their discussions, and the letter to 
Polak, formed the seed for Hind Swaraj. 


On 30 October 1909, Gandhiji wrote to Lord Ampthill, 
saying that modern civilization was ensouled by the spirit of 
selfishness and materialism. Violent methods must mean acceptance 
of modern civilization leading to true destruction of morality. All this 
shows how agonized was Gandhiji about violence and its causes. 


In his brief introduction to the book, Gandhiji said, “I wrote 
only when I could not contain it any longer. I read a lot, thought a lot 
.... discussed with as many Indians as possible, also met as many 
British as possible. I considered it my duty to place before the readers 
my final thoughts.” 


Hind Swaraj is the declaration of non-violent culture against 
the violent culture. 


Interestingly, the word ‘Swaraj’ was given to us by Dadabhai 
Naoroji. It was made popular by Lokmanya Tilak when he declared, 
‘Swaraj is my birthright’. Gandhiji provided qualitative meaning to it. 
He said, “It is not the rule of the self but the rule over the self.” 


The Plenary Session of the Congress was being held at 
Madras in December 1927. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru went to Gandhiji 
and said that he wanted to move a resolution to substitute the word 
‘Swaraj’ in the creed, because the word was not understood by the 
people abroad. In his reply Gandhiji said that he wanted Swaraj for 
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every man and woman of India. He also wanted ‘Complete 
Independence’ but that as a means to that end. 


Hind Swaraj in Gujarati was published in instalments in the 
11 and 18 December issues of the Indian Opinion. Gandhiji himself 
translated it in English for his architect friend Herman Kallenbach 
and even sent a copy to Leo Tolstoy. Tolstoy’s copy was sent from 
Transvaal on 4 April 1910. Gandhiji addressed him as ‘Dear Sir’ and 
signed as “I am, your obedient servant”. Tolstoy sent a reply in 
appreciation of the book. 


The English translation of Hind Swaraj was published on 
20 March 1910. The Bombay Government confiscated all copies 
four days later. However, its Tamil translation was published in the 
African Chronicle of South Africa. Gandhiji sold this banned book 
in Bombay on 6 April 1919 as one of the significant activities during 
the Satyagraha movement. In 1923, Navajivan announced in its 30 
September issue that it would print Hind Swaraj in Gandhiji’s own 
handwriting through the process of block-printing of each page. 
Gandhiji had written in hand 271 pages besides an introduction of 
five pages! He wrote with his right hand. When the right hand got 
tired he wrote with his left hand! Thus 40 pages he wrote with the 
— left hand! 


Gandhiji’s Secretary Mahadevbhai Desai commented in the 
Preface to the new edition of Hind Swaraj on 11 December 1938, 
“Though Gandhiji’s views as expressed in the first edition of Hind 
Swaraj have remained in substance unchanged, they have gone 
through a necessary evolution.” Gandhiji continued to mention Hind 
Swaraj directly or indirectly in his letters and speeches right until 25 
April 1947, 


Hind Swaraj contains seminal ideas which Gandhiji went 
on expanding and implementing throughout his life. He told the 
executive members of Gandhi Seva Sangh in October 1939 that they 
should read Hind Swaraj with his eyes, and added, “You cannot 
build non-violence on a factory civilization, but it cer. be built on self- 
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contained villages .... Rural economy as I have conceived it eschews 
exploitation altogether and exploitation is the essence of violence.” 


Hind Swaraj was Gandhiji’s manifesto for India. He 
encouraged others to first start the process of emancipation within 
themselves. In his letter (2 April 1910) to his nephew Maganlal, he 
said, “Please do not carry unnecessarily on your head the burden of 
emancipating India. Emancipate your own self. Even that burden is 
very great. Apply everything to yourself. Nobility of soul consists in 
realising that you are yourself India. In your emancipation is the 
emancipation of India. All else is make believe.” 


Gandhiji’s views on Hind Swaraj seem so relevant in the 
21* century! 


This publication, besides carrying Gandhiji’s views on Hind 
Swaraj, also contains the text of Hind Swaraj. Commenting on his 
own English translation, Gandhiji said, it is not literal “but a faithful 
rendering of the original”. 


The last section has select views by others on Hind Swaraj. 
This section could have developed into a series, but due to obvious 
constraints of time and space it could not be done. 


I express my gratitude to my colleagues in the Museum for 
their diligence and cooperation. This volume is the result of their 
efforts. 


I do hope it will generate interest amongst young and old as 
it is not just about Gandhiji but about India, her present and future. 


1 September 2009 Varsha Das 
New Delhi Director 
National Gandhi Museum 


| 
GANDHI ON Hinp SWARAJ 


I. LETTER to MAGANLAL GANDHI 


[Maganlal was Khushalchand’s son, and Khushalchand was Gandhiji’s 
paternal uncle Jiwanlal’s son. There is indirect reference to ‘Hind Swaraj’ 
in the first paragraph of the letter. ] 


UNION CASTLE LINE, 
R. M. S. KILDONAN CASTLE, 
November 24, 1909 


Cul. MAGANLAL', 


I do not know when we shall meet next. dence I reply all 
letters right here. There is no end to the work I have put in on the 
steamer this time.” You will see this from my letters to Mr. West and 
others and other writings. I have many things to say but that must 
wait till we meet. Just now, I shall write only what is necessary. 


I was glad to read about Chi. Santok’s* condition. 


It seems quite appropriate that the name of Phoenix should 
be that and nothing else. I wish that my name 1s forgotten, and only 
my work endures. The work will endure only if the name is 
forgotten. It is not worth bothering about giving names, etc., at present. 
What is the good of a name when we are just making experiments? 
And even when a name is given, we shall have to find a common 
word over which the question of Hindu or Mussalman will not arise. 
The word math or ashram has a particularly Hindu connotation and 
therefore may not be used. “Phoenix” 1s a very good word which has 
come to us without any effort on our part. Being an English word, it 
serves to pay homage to the land in which we live. Moreover, it is 
neutral. Its significance, as the legend goes, is that the bird Phoenix 
comes back to life again and again from its own ashes, 1.e., it never 
dies. The name Phoenix, for the present, serves the purpose quite 
well, for we believe that the aims of Phoenix will not vanish even 
when we are turned to dust. We shall see what we can do later on. 
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At present our whole structure and behaviour’ are those of the bird 
Phoenix. 


Please see my letter to Mr. Thakkar®. 


Blessings from 
MOHANDAS 
From the facsimile of the original 
Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand in Jivan-nu 
Parodh by Prabhudas Gandhi (CWMG 10: 69) 


1. Son of Khushalchand Gandhi, Gandhiji’s cousin, and in charge of the Gujarati 
section of Jndian Opinion during Chhaganlal’s absence. 

2. Gandhiji wrote the whole of Hind Swaraj, translated into Gujarati Tolstoy’s 
Letter to a Hindoo, wrote the English and Gujarati prefaces to the latter, and also 
wrote several letters. 

3. Wife of Maganlal Gandhi. 

4. The original has “ate 34 Ure”, i.e., path and form, a common Gujarati phrase. 
5. This is not available. 

6. Harilal Thakkar, a worker in the printing press at Phoenix. 


2. Excerpts from LETTER to HERMAN KALLENBACH 


[Gandhiji jokingly addressed his German architect friend and Ashram 
associate Herman Kallenbach as Lower House, and used the word Upper 
House for himself. In the postscript Gandhiji mentions an original book in 
Gujarati which was ‘Hind Swaraj’. ] 
UNION-CASTLE LINE, 
November 25, 1909 
My DEAR LOWER House, 


I write this in anticipation of my going to goal before 
reaching Johannesburg. 
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Your letters are always a study in human nature at its best. 
Your last one is more so than usual. I call them a study in human 
nature at its best because you lay bare your heart to me— a privilege 
I assure you I appreciate very much indeed. 


If I were to discuss all I have seen and pondered over, it will 
fill pages and yet I should not succeed in explaining my meaning 
thoroughly. I fully understand your moral difficulty— how to get out 
of the ordinary dishonesty. I should prize this healthy discontent and 
nurture it. You will then soon find a way out of it. In the light of my 
new experiences and further development I have gone through I 
would like to be by your side and as of old go into the life problems 
with you. But there need to be no impatiens. Meanwhile, you have 
many desirable things to occupy your mind, chiefest among which is 
this Transvaal struggle. ... 


With every apology for this letter and with love, 


Yours sincerely, 
Upper HOUSE 


[PS.] 


I have been working very hard on the steamer and have 
given myself no rest. It is now after 8 p.m. and there is still much 
before me to finish. I have translated a long letter from Tolstoy and 
written an original book in Gujarati. 


From the original: Gandhi-Kallenbach Correspondence. 
Courtesy: National Archives of India. (CWMG 96: 36-38) 
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3. SHORTCOMINGS of WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


[Gandhiji originally wrote this in Gujarati in ‘Indian Opinion’ dated 
22-1-1910.] 


We saw in Hind Swaraj' that it is not so much from British 
rule that we have to save ourselves as from Western civilization. 
Clearly, if Englishmen settle down in India as Indians, they will cease 
to be foreigners. If they cannot bring themselves to do so, it will be 
our duty to create conditions in which it will be impossible for them to 
stay on. 


The writings of Englishmen themselves often tell us how 
wicked Western civilization is. There was a storm of protest in 
England against the alleged high-handedness of the Spanish 
authorities when Ferrer? was put to death. The letter in the Daily 
News of October 22 which the famous author, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
wrote, pointing out that this was sheer hypocrisy on their part, will 
bear summarizing even today. Mr. Chesterton says: 


We have been hysterically protesting against what 
Spain has done, but that is so much hypocrisy and nothing 
else. It is out of our pride that we take up such an attitude. In 
fact, we are just as bad as Spain, in certain respects much 
worse. We have no political executions in England because 
we have no political rebellions in our country and not 
because we are a religious people. Wherever we do have 
rebellions, there we do have executions, much more mean, 
reckless and savage than the execution of Ferrer. The 
hanging of the Fenians at Manchester has been admitted by 
all lawyers to have been in contempt of logic and law. The 
killing of Scheepers in South Africa is a thing of which even 
the Imperialists are now ashamed. A few harmless peasants 
at Denshawai* objected to the looting of their property; they 
were tortured and hanged. When our rulers react with such 
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brutality and baseness to small and ineffectual local risings, 
how would they behave if confronted with a rising in London 
itself similar to the one in Spain? We are at peace, not 
because we do not exploit religion but because we have sunk 
silently under the domination of our rulers.’ If we have no 
rebellions, we are guilty of crimes worse than the death of 
Ferrer.° A private soldier the other day committed’ suicide in 
order to avoid a flogging. This suicide is more hideous than 

_ the execution of Ferrer under the pressure of strong 
emotions in a time of excitement. Yet the incident attracted 
no attention in England, because we are the one people in 
Europe who are successfully oppressed. 


In view of such shortcomings in the civilization of this people 
which dazzles us so much, we had better consider whether we should 
tolerate it in India or banish it while we have still time to do so. Itis a 
civilization which grinds down the masses and in which a few men 
capture power in the name of the people and abuse it. The people 
are deceived because it is under cover of their name that these men 
act. 


{From Gujarati] 
Indian Opinion, 22-1-1910 (CWMG 10: 134-35) 


1. Vide “Hind Swaraj”’. 

2. Ferrer was a famous man in Spain, who worked to spread education among the 
people. It appears that he was behind the riot which broke out in one of the districts 
of Spain. He was accordingly court-martialled and ordered to be shot. 

3. The translation given here has beef collated with the original. 

4. In Egypt, where four Egyptian peasants were executed for the murder of a British 
officer. 

5. The original has: “not because we have thrown off the domination of the 
priesthood”, and “because we have sunk . . . . under the domination of the 
plutocracy”. 

6. The original has: “Things far more fundamentally horrible than the death of Ferrer 
go on quite quietly all the time, because we have forgotten the trick of mutiny.” 

7. The original has: “tried to commit suicide”. 
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4. Excerpts from LETTER to MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Thursday (January 27, 1910] 
CHI. MAGANLAL, 


....The condition of my mind at present is that of ‘Afa =f’. 
Even Phoenix is ‘Afa’. Yet, comparatively, it is better than the pomp 
and show of Poona. Doctor Mehta has been able to grasp this inner 
significance. Please do not take this to mean that either Prof. Gokhale 
or his associates are not worthy of our deep respect. But ours is no 
blind reverence. According to the standard indicated by me in Swaraj’, 
the work of Mr. Gokhale’s ‘servants’ cannot be regarded as proper. 
It is likely to add to our slavery. If I tried to turn East into West, I also 
would sigh like Gokhale and lose heart. My present state of mind is 
such that even if the whole world were against what I have written, 
I would not be depressed. This I say not out of pride; it is the 
statement of a fact. We do not aspire to improve India; we want to 
improve ourselves. That alone can be our aspiration, the rest 1s all 
false. He who has not realized his self has not known anything. The 
servant’s knowledge of English has become a camouflage for them. 
That Chhaganlal could not answer their question about Phoenix only 
shows his timidity. That was but natural. With a little thought, he 
could have seen that the position taken by the ‘servants’ was 
materialistic and not spiritual. We have to rid ourselves of the fetish 
of literacy and mundane knowledge. 


Despite these views of mine, there is nothing wrong in 
publishing in Indian Opinion some portion of the description given 
by Chhaganlal.’ We shall learn from it. Let us emulate Ravana’s 
energy’ and turn towards the inner spirit. . . . 


Blessings from 
MOHANDAS 
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From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: C. W. 4926 
Courtesy: Radhabehn Chowdhri (CWMG 10: 139-40) 


1. “Not this, not this” According to Vedanta, Brahman, the Absolute, is beyond 
all concepts and forms. 

2. Vide “Hind Swaraj”’. 

3. This was published in Gujarati section of Indian Opinion, 5-2-1910 and 
12-2-1910, under the heading, “Servants of India Society —Examples of Self- 
sacrifice”. 

4, The demon-king who kidnapped Sita and carried her away to his kingdom in 
Lanka (Ceylon). He was killed by Rama. Ravana was well-versed in Vedic lore and 
had performed great penance to propitiate Shiva. 


5. JOHANNESBURG 


[Originally published in Gujarati in ‘Indian Opinion’ dated 19-3-910.] 
Sunday [March 13, 1910] 


“HIND SWARAJ” PROSCRIBED 


There has been a cable report from India that Mr. Gandhi’s 
book, Hind Swaraj, has been proscribed there. This was not 
altogether unexpected. Some of the arguments in the book tend 
against British rule. It seems the Government was afraid that they 
might give encouragement to the extremists and promote terrorism. 
Mr. Gandhi intends to publish an English translation of the book and 
wishes that it should be read by a large number of whites. Money 
will be needed for the purpose. The book will be offered at cost 
price. Those who wish to buy a copy should write to Mr. Gandhi or to 
the Manager, Phoenix. It may take some time to bring out the 
translation as an independent publication, since it cannot be published 
in Indian Opinion, but it is not likely to cost morc than six pence a 
copy. Every well-wisher of India should help in this venture. | 
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One should consider whether this step of the Government 
will have any repercussions on the Transvaal agitation. It is bound to 
have some effect one way or another. The Transvaal struggle 
betokens an awakening among the Indians. The spirit that Indians 
have come to develop in the Transvaal and in South Africa is not one 
which it will be possible to put out. The Government, in its ignorance, 
cannot help resorting to repression. Mr. Gandhi’s part in the agitation 
and his authorship of the book on swaraj cannot remain unconnected. 
Moreover, the man who is a satyagrahi in the Transvaal agitation will 
be one in other situations as well. In this way, the book on swaraj 
may either strengthen or weaken [the Transvaal agitation]. Those 
who are timid will take fright and protest that they have nothing to do 
with swaraj, that they do not want to invite ruin on themselves. Those 
who are bold, who are satyagrahis through and through, will fight 
with redoubled strength and determination, knowing that the Transvaal 
campaign holds the key to swaraj in India. This will be a test for Mr. 
Gandhi as also for other Indians. 


Generally speaking, those who have been fighting in the 
Transvaal have no cause to fear anything. The utmost that can 
happen is that the fate of the book on swaraj may have the effect of 
prolonging the Transvaal campaign. Every Indian can see that there 
can be no other result. There may be other consequences to Mr. 
Gandhi personally. He cannot choose but suffer them. One cannot 
serve one’s motherland in any other way or on any other terms. 


[From Gujarati] 
Indian Opinion, 19-3-1910 | (CWMG 10: 181-82) 
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6. PREFACE to “INDIAN HOME RULE” 


[The preface written for the English translation of ‘Hind Swaraj’ was first 
published in ‘Indian Opinion’, 2-4-1910.] 


JOHANNESBURG, 
March 20, 1910 


It is not without hesitation that the translation of Hind Swaraj 
is submitted to the public. A European friend’, with whom I discussed 
the contents, wanted to see a translation of it and, during our spare 
moments, I hurriedly dictated and he took it down. It is not a literal 
translation but it is a faithful rendering of the original. Several English 
friends have read it, and whilst opinions were being invited as to the 
advisability of publishing the work, news was received that the 
original was seized in India.’ This information hastened the decision 
to publish the translation without a moment’s delay. My 
fellow- workers at the International Printing Press shared my view 
and, by working overtime—a labour of love,—they have enabled me 
to place the translation before the public in an unexpectedly short 
time. The work is being given to the public at what is practically cost 
price. But, without the financial assistance of the many Indians who 
promised to buy copies for themselves and for distribution, it might 
never have seen the light of day. 


I am quite aware of the many imperfections in the original. 
The English rendering, besides sharing these, must naturally 
exaggerate them, owing to my inability to convey the exact meaning 
of the original. Some of the friends who have read the translation 
have objected that the subject-matter has been dealt with in the form 
of a dialogue. I have no answer to offer to this objection except that 
the Gujarati language readily lends itself to such treatment and that it 
is considered the best method of treating difficult subjects. Had I 
written for English readers in the first instance, the subject would 
have been handled in a different manner. Moreover, the dialogue, as 
it has been given, actually took place between several friends, mostly 
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readers of Indian Opinion, and myself. 


Whilst the views expressed in Hind Swaraj are held by me, 
I have but endeavoured humbly to follow Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau, 
Emerson and other writers, besides the masters of Indian philosophy. 
Tolstoy has been one of my teachers for a number of years. Those 
who want to see a corroboration of the views submitted in the 
following chapters will find it in the words of the above-named 
masters. For ready reference, some of the books are mentioned in 
the Appendices.‘ 


I do not know why Hind Swaraj has been seized in India. 
To me, the seizure constitutes further condemnation of the 
civilization represented by the British Government. There is in the 
book not a trace of approval of violence in any shape or form. The 
methods of the British Government are, undoubtedly, severely 
condemned. To do otherwise would be for me to be a traitor to Truth; 
to India, and to the Empire to which I own allegiance. My notion of 
loyalty does not involve acceptance of current rule or government, 
irrespective of its righteousness or otherwise. Such notion is based 
upon the belief—not in its present justice or morality but—in a future 
acceptance by Government of that standard of morality in practice 
which it at present vaguely and hypocritically believes in, in theory. 
But I must frankly confess that I am not so much concerned about 
the stability of the Empire as I am about that of the ancient 
civilization of India which, in my opinion, represents the best that the 
world has ever seen. The British Government in India constitutes a 
struggle between the Modern Civilisation, which is the Kingdom of 
Satan, and the Ancient Civilisation, which is the Kingdom of God. 
The one is the God of War, the other is the God of Love. My 
countrymen impute the evils of modern civilisation to the English 
people and, therefore, believe that the English people are bad, and 
not the civilisation they represent. My countrymen, therefore, 
believe that they should adopt modern civilisation and modern 
methods of violence to drive out the English. Hind Swaraj has been 
written in order to show that they are following a suicidal policy, and 
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that, if they would but revert to their own glorious civilisation, either 
the English would adopt the latter and become Indianised or find 
their occupation in India gone. 


It was at first intended to publish the translation as a part of 
Indian Opinion, but the seizure of the original rendered such a course 
inadvisable. Indian Opinion represents the Transvaal Passive 
Resistance struggle and ventilates the grievances of British Indians 
in South Africa generally. It was, therefore, thought desirable not to 
publish through a representative organ views which are held by me 
personally and which may even be considered dangerous or disloyal. 
I am naturally anxious not to compromise a great struggle by any 
action of mine which has no connection with it. Had I not known that 
there was a danger of methods of violence becoming popular, even 
in South Africa, had I not been called upon by hundreds of my 
countrymen, and not a few English friends, to express my opinion on 
the Nationalist movement in India, I would even have refrained, for 
the sake of the struggle, from reducing my views to writing. But, 
occupying the position I do, it would have been cowardice on my part 
to postpone publication under the circumstances just referred to. 


M. K. GANDHI 


Indian Opinion, 2-4-1910 (CWMG 10: 188-90) 


1. This appeared in /ndian Opinion under the caption: The Publication of “Indian 
Home Rule”: English Translation of the Gujarati Work: Hind Swaraj:Proscribed 
by the Indian Government. 

2. Kallenbach, vide Mahadev Desai’s Preface to Hind Swaraj, 1938. 

3. Vide “Our Publications”, 7-5-1910. 

4, Vide Appendix I to Hind Swaraj. 
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7. LETTER to NARANDAS GANDHI 


[Narandas °’s father Khushalchand was Gandhiji s paternal uncle Jiwanlals 
son. ] 


JOHANNESBURG, 


Phagan Vadi 4, Samvat 1966 
[March 29, 1910] 


CuI. NARANDAS, 
I have received your letter. 


I can appreciate your inability to come here without respected 
Khushalbhai’s' permission. It is your duty to act according to his 
wishes. 


You can assist the objectives of our struggle here even if you 
remain there. Now that [Hind] Swaraj has been proscribed, I see 
that a strenuous fight will have to be put up there too. To do that you 
must build your character. Do you know the fundamental principles 
of our religion? You will, perhaps, say that you are able to recite the 
whole of the Gita and also know its meaning and wonder why I am 
asking you about fundamental principles. Knowing the 
fundamentals, as I interpret it, means putting them into practice. The 
first attribute of the divine heritage is ‘fearlessness’. I hope you 
remember that verse’. Have you attained to the state of 
‘fearlessness’ to any extent? Will you do what is right fearlessly, 
even at the cost of your life? Practise fearlessness and try to attain 
that state till you succeed. You will be able to do a lot if you achieve 
that. In this context you should remember the lives of Prahlad’, 
Sudhanva, and others. Please do not think that all these are legends. 
There have been many Indians in the past who have done such deeds 
and that is why we memorize the stories of their lives. We should not 
think that Prahlad and Sudhanva, Harishchandra‘ and Shravana* do 
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not exist in India even today. We shall meet them when we deserve. 
They are not to be found in the chawls of Bombay. Youcannot expect 
a wheat crop from rocky soil. I shall not write more. Do ponder over 
the attributes of the divine heritage again. Read th.s letter bearing in 
mind those attributes and then try to act accordingly. Do read afresh 
the chapters on Satyagraha in [Hind] Swaraj and ponder over them. 
Do ask me any questions when you feel like doing so. You may live in 
Bombay but be quite sure that Bombay is a veritable hell, absolutely 
useless. ? 


Blessings from 
MOHANDAS 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: C.W. 4925 
Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi (CWMG 10: 198-99) 


1. Gandhiji’s cousin, addressee’s father; Gandhiji had asked the addressee to go to 
South Africa. 

2. The Bhagavat Gita, XVI, 1-3. 

3. Son of demon-King Hiranyakashiup, he was a great devotee of Vishnu and came 
out unscathed from many ordeals. 

4. King of Ayodhya who suffered great hardships and, while in the service of a 
chandala (out-caste), he was even ready to kill his wife Taramati for the sake of 
truth. 

5. A devoted son, who carried his blind parents to various places of pilgrimage in 
baskets put in slings attached to the two ends of a pole. While fetching water from 
ariver, he was killed by King Dasharatha, who mistook the sound of the water filling 
the pitcher for an elephant drinking. 
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8. LETTER to MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Phagan Vadi 7 [Samvat 1966] 
[April 2, 1910] 


CHI. MAGANLAL, 


Your letter to hand. I return it to you so that you can 
understand my reply to it. 


I shall try to answer the questions you have raised. But even 
then you may not understand thoroughly. You will perhaps find the 
explanations you have sought from [Hind] Swaraj itself if you read 
it afresh once or twice. 


There is no doubt that we shall have to go back to the extent 
to which we have imbibed [modern] civilization. This part of the task 
is the most difficult one, but it will have to be done. When we take a 
wrong path there is no alternative but to go back. We have got to 
free ourselves from attachment to the things we are enjoying. For 
this it is necessary that we begin to feel disgust for them. Whatever 
means and instruments appear to us to be beneficial are not going to 
be given up. Only he who realizes that there is more harm than the 
apparent benefit from a particular thing will give it up. I personally 
feel that no benefit has been derived from our being able to send 
letters quickly. When we give up railways and such other means we 
shall not bother ourselves about writing letters. A thing which is 
really free from fault may be used to a certain extent. We who are 
engulfed in this civilization may avail ourselves of postal and other 
facilities as long as we are so engulfed. If we make use of these 
things with knowledge and understanding we shall not go crazy over 
them, and instead of increasing our preoccupations we shall 
gradually reduce them. He who will understand this will not be tempted 
to take the post or the railway to the villages which do not have 
these. You and I should not remain passive and increase the use of 
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steamers and other evil means for fear that these things cannot be 
abolished forthwith and that all the people will not give them up. 
Even if one man reduces or stops their use, others will learn to do so. 
He who believes that it is good to do so will go on doing so 
irrespective of others. This is the only way of spreading the truth; 
there is no other in the world. 


It is very difficult to get rid of our fondness for Parliament. It 
was no doubt barbarous when people tore off the skin, burned 
persons alive and cut off their ears or nose; but the tyranny of 
Parliament is much greater than that of Chengiz Khan, Tamerlane 
and others. Hence it is that we are caught in its meshes. Modern 
tyranny is a trap of temptation and therefore does greater mischief. 
One can withstand the atrocities committed by one individual as such; 
but it is difficult to cope with the tyranny perpetrated upon a people in 
the name of the people. It seems to have happened in the past that 
some rulers were like King Foolish man while others turned out to be 
wise. Had Edward alone been our ruler it would not have been so 
objectionable; but every Englishman is ruling over you and me. Please 
ponder over the meaning of this statement. I do not refer here to 
people’s fondness for this world. The common man in India at least 
believes that the Parliament is a hoax. Even an extraordinarily 
intelligent man, caught in the meshes of this civilization, loses his 
sanity in Parliament. 


By saying that mercy cannot have any effect on the Pindaris you 
have denied the very existence of the soul or its [essential] 
attribute. Lord Patanjali’ has emphasized the greatness of mercy, 
etc., in such a way that we feel delighted even while thinking of 
those virtues. The real fact is that fear has taken deep root in us and 
consequently truth, mercy and such other virtues do not develop. 
And then we think that mercy has no effect on cruel people. If we 
show mercy to the person who shows mercy to us it is no mercy; it is 
only the return for mercy. 


We should be considered weak if someone protects us free 
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of charge or even if we pay him for doing so. If we have to seek 
outside help to be free from the menace of the Pindaris, etc., we are 
unfit for swaraj. If we would subdue them with physical force, we 
shall have to develop that force in ourselves. We shall not then have 
to pay blackmail or tribute. A woman seeks her husband’s protection 
as a matter of right; but she is considered an abala (weak) after all. 


Swaraj is for those who understand it. You and I can enjoy 
it even today. All the others will have to learn to do likewise. What is 
secured for us by others is not swaraj but pararaj, i.e., foreign rule, 
whether they be Indians or Englishmen. 


In calling the cow-protection societies cow-killing societies, 
I have but stated the truth; for their object is to rescue the cow or 
protect her by bringing pressure on Mussalmans. 


To rescue the cow by paying money is no protection of the 
cow; it is a way to teach the butcher to be deceitful. If we try to 
coerce the Mussalmans they will slaughter more cows. But if we 
persuade them or offer satyagraha against them they will protect 
her. No cow-protection society is necessary for doing this. That body 
should be for teaching Hinduism to the Hindus. It is better to kill an 
ox by a single blow of the sword than to kill it by starving it, by 
pricking it, by over-working it and thus torturing it. 


It would be very confusing to take the examples of Shri 
Ramachandra and others literally. 1 have never imagined the 
possibility of a Ravana in the physical form of a man with ten heads 
and twenty arms. But to imagine that he was a huge passionate 
senseless animal and that he was killed by Shri Ramachandra 
representing the divine essence may appeal to the intellect. Tulsidasji’ 
has described Ramachandraji as the forces of the Sun who is the 
destroyer of pride, infatuation, and the darkness of the night of 
excessive attachment. Do you think we shall have the least desire 
left in us to destroy anybody when we are rid of all pride, infatuation 
and attachment? If you say ‘no’, how could Ramchandraji who was 
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free from pride, infatuation and attachment and who was an ocean 
of mercy destroy Ravana? However, let us first attain his stage, like 
Lakshmana’ give up sleep and observe brahmacharya for fourteen 
years and then see where physical force could be used. 


I want to say that everything is achieved by humility*. The 
example you gave of the Transvaal is quite appropriate. It is not 
enough merely to profess orally to have the above sentiment; it should 
stand the test when the occasion comes. Think of the numberless 
adversities Harishchandra had to face before his [devotion to] truth 
was proved. Think of the suffering Sudhanva had to undergo before 
his bhakti (devotion) was proved to be genuine. We may not 
consider these as mere legends. It may be that the names and forms 
were different; but they who have composed these stories have given 
their own experiences through them. Even in the Transvaal the 
babblings of persons like me are being put to the test. Also bear in 
mind that many who were regarded as satyagrahis have proved to 
be insincere demagogues. Who, then, should be regarded as true 
satyagrahis? Of course, they who possess virtues like compassion, 
etc. Nowhere has it been said that suffering may not have to be 
undergone. And what does suffering after all mean? It is the mind, 
says the Gita, which is the cause of our bondage as well as of our 
freedom.° Sudhanva was thrown into boiling oil. The person who got 
him thrown into it thought that he was inflicting suffering on Sudhanva; 
but for the latter it was a grand opportunity to show the intensity of 
his devotion. 


It will never happen that all are equally rich or equally poor 
at the same time. But if we consider the good and evil aspects [of the 
various professions] it seems that the world is sustained by farmers. 
Farmers are of course poor. If a lawyer would boast of his altruism 
or spirituality, let him earn his livelihood through physical labour and 
carry on his legal practice without charging anything for it. You will 
not easily realize that the lawyer is lazy. Just as a sensuous man, 
even when exhausted by indulging in passions, remains engrossed in 
sensual pleasures, so a lawyer, even when he is exhausted, goes on 
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straining his nerves to the breaking point in his practice in the hope of 
getting wealth and attaining to greatness and later on passing a life of 
luxury and comfort. This is his objective. I am conscious that there is 
a little exaggeration in this; but, what I have said above is true for the 
most part. 


What service will an army of doctors renczr to the country? 
What great things are they going to achieve by dissecting dead 
bodies, by killing animals, and by cramming worthless dicta for five 
or seven years? What will the country gain by the ability to cure 
physical diseases? That will simply increase our attachment to the 
body. We can formulate a plan for preventing the growth of disease 
even without the knowledge of medical science. This does not mean 
that there should be no doctors or physicians at all. They will always 
be with us. The point is that many a young man who gives an undue 
importance to this profession and wastes hundreds of rupees and 
several years qualifying for it, ought not to do so. We must know that 
we are not, nor are we going to be, benefited in the least by allopathic 
doctors. 


I hope I have replied to all your questions. Please do not 
carry unnecessarily on your head the burden of emancipating India. 
Emancipate your own self. Even that burden is very great. Apply 
everything to yourself. Nobility of soul consists in realizing that you 
are yourself India. In your emancipation is the emancipation of India. 
All else is make-believe. If you feel interested, do persevere. You 
and I need not worry about others. If we bother about others, we 
shall forget our own task and lose everything. Please ponder over 
this from the point of view of altruism, not of selfishness. If you want 
to ask anything more, please do. 


Blessings from 
MOHANDAS 


From the Gujarati Gandhiji-ni Sadhana by 


Raojibhai Patel, and Mahatma Gandhiji-na 
Patro, edited by Dahyabhai Patel (CWMG 10: 203-07) 
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1. The sage who systematized the Yoga darshana (philosophy). 

2. The great Hindi poet-saint, author of Ramacharitamanasa, a Hindi version 
of the Ramayana 

3. Brother of Shri Ramachandra; he accompanied him to the forest. 

4. Literally, bowing at the feet. . 

5. HA Va AFIT ORT TTA: This sentence, though generally attributed 
to the Gita, is from the Brahmabindu Upanishad. 


9, LETTER to LEO TOLSTOY 


JOHANNESBURG, 
TRANSVAAL, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
April 4, 1910 


DEAR SIR, 


You will recollect my having carried on correspondence with 
you whilst I was temporarily in London. As a humble follower of 
yours, I send you herewith a booklet' which I have written. It is my 
own translation of a Gujarati writing. Curiously enough, the original 
writing has been confiscated by the Government of India. I, 
therefore, hastened the above publication of the translation. I am 
most anxious not to worry you, but, if your health permits it and if you 
can find the time to go through the booklet, needless to say I shall 
value very highly your criticism of the writing. I am sending also a 
few copies of your Letter to a Hindoo*, which you authorised me to 
publish. It has been translated in one of the Indian languages also. 


Iam 
Your obedient servant, 
M.K. GANDHI 
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Count LEo TOLSTOY 
YASNAYA POLYANA 
RUSSIA 


From a block of the typewritten original 
signed by Gandhiji published in Mahatma, 
Vol. I, by D. G Tendulkar (CWMG 10: 210) 


1. Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule 
2. Gandhiji’s Gujarati rendering of the letter appeared in Jndian Opinion, 
25-12-1909 and 1-1-1910. It was also issued as a booklet. 


10. LETTER to J. X. MERRIMAN 


[John XavierMerriman (1841-1926) was Prime Minister of Cape Colony 
from 1908 to 1910.] 


21-24 CouRT CHAMBERS, 

CORNER RISSIK & ANDERSON STREET, 
JOHANNESBURG, 

April 13, 1910 


DEAR Mr. MERRIMAN, 


I am taking the liberty of sending you a copy of Indian Home 
Rule which is a translation by me of a Gujarati booklet! I wrote 
during the return voyage. Busy though you are. I hope that you will 
find time to go through it; and if you could favour me with your 
opinion on it I should greatly appreciate it. 


I am, 
Yours truly, 
M. K. GANDHI 
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THE RT. Hon. JOHN X. MERRIMAN 
CAPE TOWN 


From a Photostat: Gandhiji’s letter to Merriman. 
Courtesy: South African Library, Cape Town. (CWMG 95: 7) 


1. Hind Swaraj. 


11. Excerpts from LETTER to MILLIE GRAHAM POLAK 
[Millie was Gandhiji’s close associate Henry Solomon Leon Polak ’s wife.] 

April 24, 1910 
My DEAR MILLIE, 


Henry is a tender flower. The slightest breeze ruffles his 
spirits. You and I divide him. When he is in such a mood, you can 
make him happy and to a lesser degree I. But alas! He can just now 
have neither you nor me. The publication and confiscation of the little 
book of mine have disconcerted him a bit.’ There is no occasion for 
it. I have written to him at length. ... 


With love to you all, 
BROTHER 
From the original: Gandhi-Polak Correspondence. | 
Courtesy: National Archives of India. (CWMG 96: 42) 


1. Gandhiji’s book Hind Swaraj had been declared seditious and proscribed in India. 
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12. LETTER to G K. GOKHALE 


[Gopal Krishna Gokhale was Gandhiji’s advisor in political matters.] 


JOHANNESBURG, . 
May 2, 1910 


DEAR PROFESSOR GOKHALE, 


....1 do hope that my action in publishing Hind Swaraj in 
Gujarati and now the translation in Engiish does not in any way 
affect the struggle that is going on in the Transvaal. The opinions 
expressed by me in the booklet are personal to me. Though they 
have been matured in the course of the struggle, they have nothing to 
do with it at all, and I trust that you will be able, should any prejudice 
arise against myself personally or the pamphlet, to keep the merits of 
the struggle entirely separate from me. The views expressed by me 
in Hind Swaraj have not been formed without much thought and 
consideration. Mr. Polak has passed on the typed copy to you. I am 
not sending you the printed copy because, as the Gujarati is 
confiscated, I suppose the same thing applies to the translation. 


If you have had the time to go through the typed copy, I shall 
esteem your opinion. The booklet has been widely circulated here. 
Much criticism has been received. There appears today in The 
Transvaal Leader a signed criticism, which I am asking Mr. Polak 
to forward to you. 


I am not answering the personal part of your letter of 
December. I simply felt that it was my duty to lay my views before 
you, which I have done. It is not for me now to argue. Should I ever 
have the privilege of meeting you personally, I shall certainly again 
press upon your attention some of the views I hold so strongly, and 
which it appears to me a perfectly sound. Meanwhile, with the hope 
that you have entirely recovered from your malady, and that you will 
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be long spared for the service of the Motherland, I can only remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


M. K. GANDHI 
THE HONOURABLE PROFESSOR GOKHALE 
BOMBAY 
From a photostat of the typewritten original signed by 
Gandhiji: GN. 3800 (CWMG 10: 239-40) 


13. OUR PUBLICATIONS 
[Published in ‘Indian Opinion’, dated 7-5-1910.] 


The Bombay Government Gazette of the 24th March last 
notifies that Hind Swarajya, Universal Dawn, Mustafa Kamel 
Pasha’ Speech, and Defence of Socrates or The Story of a True 
Warrior—all publications of the International Printing Press—have 
been forfeited to His Majesty for the reason that they “contain 
matter declared to be seditious”. 


Hind Swarajya, in the shape of /ndian Home Rule, is 
before our readers. Universal Dawn is a Gujarati rendering of 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last. Mustafa Kamel Pasha’s Speech is a 
Gujarati translation of the Egyptian patriot’s speech delivered just 
before his death before a vast audience at Cairo. Defence of Socrates 
or The Story of a True Warrior is a Gujarati rendering of Plato’s 
immortal work printed in order to illustrate the virtue and the true 
nature of passive resistance. All these publications, except Hind 
Swarajya, have been before the public for a considerable time. They 
are intended to impart a lofty, moral tone to the reader and are, in our 
opinion, works capable of being put into children’s hands without any 
danger whatsoever. 
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But we have no right to complain. We consider this activity 
on the part of the Government of India a passing phase. They are in 
a state of panic and, wishing to do something, they intend to stop the 
circulation of literature that shows the slightest independence of spirit. 
This over zeal is bound to kill itself. The really dangerous publications 
will seek all kinds of dubious and devious methods of circulation, and 
we fear that they will, on that account, be read by the very class 
whom the Government intend that they do not reach. 


In these circumstances, we, who are uncompromising 
advocates of passive resistance, have only one course left open to 
us. The repression cannot affect us. Our views can only remain the 
same, and they must find expression on every due occasion, 
regardless of personal consequences. 


We sympathize with the Government of India in their desire 
to stop the spread of methods of violence. We would do and give 
much to stop it. But the only way we know to eradicate the disease 
is to popularize passive resistance of the right stamp. Any other way, 
especially repression, must inevitably fail in the long run. 


Indian Opinion, 7-5-1910 (CWMG 10: 245) 


14. LETTER to W. J. WYBERGH 


[Mr. W. J. Wybergh was a Member of the Legislative Assembly, Transvaal to 
whom Gandhiji had sent English translation of ‘Hind Swaraj’.] 


May 10, 1910 
DEAR Mr. WYBERGH!, 


I am exceedingly obliged to you for your very full and 
valuable criticism of the little pamphlet on Indian Home Rule. I shall 
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with very great pleasure send your letter? to Indian Opinion for 
publication, and shall treat this reply likewise. 


I entirely reciprocate the sentiments you express in the last 
paragraph of your letter. 1 am quite aware that my views will lead to 
many differences of opinion between my staunchest friends and those 
whom I have come to regard with respect and myself, but these 
differences, so far as I am concerned, can neither diminish respect 
nor affect friendly relations. 


I am painfully conscious of the imperfections and defects 
you point out in your letter, and I know how unworthy I am to handle 
the very important problems dealt with in the booklet. But, having 
had the position of a publicist practically forced upon me by 
circumstances, I felt bound to write for those for whom Jndian 
Opinion caters. The choice lay between allowing the readers of 
Indian Opinion, anxious though they were for guidance, to drift 
away in the matter of the insane violence that is now going on in 
India, or’ giving them, no matter how humble, a lead that they were 
asking for. The only way I saw of mitigating violence was the one 
sketched in the pamphlet. 


I share your views that a superficial reader will consider the 
pamphlet to be a disloyal production, and I admit, too, that those who 
will not distinguish between men and measures, between modern 
civilisation and its exponents, will come to that conclusion. And I 
accept your proposition that I discourage violence only because I 
think it to be both wrong and ineffective, and not because the object 
sought to be attained is wrong, that is to say, if it were ever possible, 
which I hold it is not, to detach the object from the means adopted to 
attain it. I hold that Home Rule obtained by violence would be totally 
different in kind from that obtained by the means suggested by me. 


I have ventured utterly to condemn modern civilisation 
because I hold that the spirit of it is evil. It is possible to show that 
some of its incidents are good, but I have examined its tendency in 
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the scale of ethics. I distinguish between the ideals of individuals 
who have risen superior to their environment, as also between 
Christianity and modern civilisation. Its activity is by no means 
confined to Europe. Its blasting influence is now being exhibited in 
full force in Japan. And it now threatens to overwhelm India. History 
teaches us that men who are in the whirlpool, except in the cases of 
individuals, will have to work out their destiny in it; but I do submit 
that those who are still outside its influence, and those who have a 
well-tried civilisation to guide them, should be helped to remain where 
they are, if only as a measure of prudence. I claim to have tested the 
life which modern civilisation has to give, as also that of the ancient 
civilisation, and I cannot help most strongly contesting the idea that 
the Indian population requires to be roused by “the lash of | 
competition and the other material and sensuous, as well as 
intellectual, stimuli”; I cannot admit that these will add a single inch 
to its moral stature. Liberation in the sense in which I have used the 
term is undoubtedly the immediate aim of all humanity. It does not, . 
therefore, follow that the whole of it can reach it in the same time. 
But if that liberation 1s the best thing attainable by mankind, then, I 
submit, it is wrong to lower the ideal for anyone. All the Indian 
Scriptures have certainly preached incessantly liberation as an 
immediate aim, but we know that this preaching has not resulted in 
“activity in the lower worlds” being abandoned. 


I admit that the term “passive resistance” is a misnomer. I 
have used it because, generally speaking, we know what it means. 
Being a popular term, it easily appeals to the popular imagination. 
The underlying principle is totally opposed to that of violence. It 
cannot, therefore, be that “the battle is transferred from the physical 
to the mental plane”. The function of violence is to obtain reform by 
external means; the function of passive resistance, that is, soul-force, 
is to obtain it by growth from within; which, in its turn, is obtained by 
self-suffering, self-purification. Violence ever fails; passive resistance 
is ever successful. The fight of a passive resister is none the less 
spiritual because he fights to win. Indeed, he is obliged to fight to win, 
that is, to obtain the mastery of self. Passive resistance is always 
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moral, never cruel; and any activity, mental or otherwise, which fails 
in this test is undoubtedly not passive resistance. 


Your argument tends to show that there must be complete 
divorce between politics and religion or spirituality. That is what we 
see in everyday life under modern conditions. Passive resistance seeks 
to rejoin politics and religion and to test every one of our actions in 
the light of ethical principles. That Jesus refused to use soul-force to 
turn stones into bread only supports my argument. Modern 
civilization is at present engaged in attempting that impossible feat. 
The use of soul-force for turning stones into bread would have been 
considered, as it is still considered, as black magic. Nor can I hold 
with you that motives alone can always decide the question of a 
particular act being right or wrong. An ignorant mother may, from 
the purest motives, administer a dose of opium to her child. Her 
motives will not cure her of her ignorance, nor, in the moral world 
purge her of the offence of killing her child. A passive resister, 
recognising this principle and knowing that, in spite of the purity of 
his motives, his action may be utterly wrong, leaves judgment to the 
Supreme Being, and, in attempting to resist what he holds to be wrong, 
suffers only in his own person. 


Throughout the Bhagavad Gita, I can see no warrant for 
holding that a man who can only control “the org2ns of action” but 
cannot help “dwelling in his mind on the objects of the senses” had 
better use the organs of action until the mind, too, is under control. In 
ordinary practices, we call such use an indulgence, and we know, 
too, that, if we can control the flesh even while the spirit is weak, 
always wishing that the spirit were equally strong, we will certainly 
arrive at a right correspondence. I think the text you have quoted 
refers to a man who, for making a show, appears to be controlling the 
organs of action, whilst deliberately in his mind dwelling on the 
objects of the senses. 


I agree with you entirely that a pure passive resister cannot 
allow himself to be regarded as a martyr nor can le complain of the 
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hardships of prison or any other hardships, nor may he make political 
capital out of what may appear to be injustice or ill-treatment, much 
less may he allow any matter of passive resistance to be advertised. 
But all action unfortunately is mixed. Purest passive resistance can 
exist only in theory. The anomalies you point out only emphasize the 
fact that the Indian passive resisters of the Transvaal are, after all, 
very fallible human beings and yet very weak, but I can assure you 
that their object is to make their practice correspond with pure 
passive resistance as nearly as possible, and, as the struggle 
progresses, pure spirits are certainly rising in our midst. 


I am free to admit also that all passive resisters are not fired 
with the spirit of love or of truth. Some of us are undoubtedly not free 
from vindictiveness and the spirit of hatred; but the desire in us all is 
' to cure ourselves of hatred and enmity. I have noticed, too, that those 
who simply became passive resisters under the glamour of the 
newness of the movement or for selfish reasons have fallen away. 
Pretended self-suffering cannot last long. Such men never were 
passive resisters. It is necessary to discuss the subject of passive 
resistance somewhat impersonally. If you say that physical 
sufferings of soldiers have vastly exceeded those of the Transvaal 
passive resisters, I agree with you entirly; but the sufferings of 
world-known passive resisters who deliberately walked into funeral 
pyres or into boiling cauldrons were incomparably greater than those 
of any soldier it is possible to name. 


I cannot pretend to speak for Tolstoy, but my reading of his 
works has never led me to consider that, in spite of his merciless 
analysis of institutions organised and based upon force, that is 
governments, he in any way anticipates or contemplates that the whole 
world will be able to live in a state of philosophical anarchy. What he 
has preached, as, in my opinion, have all world-teachers, is that 
every man has to obey the voice of his own conscience, and be his 
own master, and seek the Kingdom of God from within. For him 
there is no government that can control him without his sanction. - 
Such a man Is superior to all government. And can it be ever 
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dangerous for a lion to tell a number of other lions who in their 
ignorance consider themselves to be merely lambs that they, too, are 
not lambs but lions? Some very ignorant lions will no doubt contest 
the knowing lion’s proposition. There will, no doubt, on that account 
be confusion also, but, no matter how gross the ignorance may be, it 
will not be suggested that the lion who knows should sit still and not 
ask his fellow-lions to share his majesty and freedom. 


It has indeed occurred to me that an anti-Asiatic league which 
from pure though entirely misguided motives wishes to deport 
Asiatics from the Transvaal, because it may consider them to be an 
evil, would be certainly justified, from its own view-point, in violently 
attaining its object. It is not open to passive resisters, if they are not 
weak, to complain of such, in their opinion, high-handed action, but 
for them deportation and worse must be a welcome relief from 
having to submit to a course of action which is repugnant to their 
conscience. I hope you will not fail to see the beauty of passive 
resistance in your own illustration. Supposing that these deportees 
were capable of offering physical violence against forcible 
deportation, and yet from pure choice elected to be deported rather 
than resist deportation, will it not show superior courage and superior 
moral fibre in them? 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. GANDHI 


Indian Opinion, 21-5-1910  (CWMG 10: 246-50) 


1. Member, Legislative Assembly, Transvaal. 
2. Vide Appendix “W. J. Wybergh’s Letter to Gandhiji”, 3-5-1910. 
3. A slip for ‘and’. 
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15. LETTER to LEO TOLSTOY' 


JOHANNESBURG, 
August 15, 1910 


DEAR SIR, 


I am much obliged to you for your encouraging and cordial 
letter? of the 8th May last. I very much value your general approval 
of my booklet, Indian Home Rule. And, if you have the time, I shall 
look forward to your detailed criticism of the work which you have 
been so good as to promise in your letter. 


Mr. Kallenbach has written to you about Tolstoy Farm. Mr. 
Kallenbach and I have been friends for many years. I may state that 
he has gone through most of the experiences that you have so 
graphically described in your work, My Confessions. No writings 
have so deeply touched Mr. Kallenbach as yours; and, as a spur to 
further effort in living up to the ideals held before the world by you, 
he has taken the liberty, after consultation with me, of naming his 
farm after you. 


Of his generous action in giving the use of the farm for 
passive resisters, the number of Jndian Opinion>. I am sending 
herewith will give you full information. 


I should not have burdened you with these details but for the 
fact of your taking a personal interest in the passive resistance struggle 
that is going on in the Transvaal. 


I remain, 
Your faithful servant, 
M. K. GANDHI 


CounT LEO TOLSTOY 
YASNAYA POLYANA 
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From a block of the typewritten original signed by 
Gandhiji published in Mahatma, Vol. 1, by 
D. G Tendulkar (CWMG 10: 306-07) 


1. For replies by Tolstoy, vide Appendix “Tolstoy’s letter to Gandhiji”, 7-9-1910. 
2. Vide Appendix “Tolstoy’s letter to Gandhiji”, 8-5-1910. 
3. Of 11-6-1910. 


16. LETTER to HARILAL GANDHI 
[Harilal was Gandhiji'’s eldest son.] 


TOLSTOY FARM, 
Vaisakh Vad 14 [May 27, 1911}! 


Cul. HARILAL, 


I have the letter you wrote before leaving Delagoa Bay. It is 
desirable that Rami? grows up under the influence of strictly Indian 
ideas. Accordingly, I think you have done right in deciding not to send 
her chocolates. However, I should caution you agajnst taking the line 
that ‘this must be done because Bapu wants it so’. From among the 
ideas I suggest, you should put only those into practice that appeal to 
you. I should like you to grow up in freedom. I know your motives 
are good. Whenever your ideas are mistaken, they will therefore get 
corrected automatically. 


The prisoners have not been released so far but they will 
soon be.? 


It appears that the cable* I sent you about [the need for] 
your applying for registration has not reached you. I sent it care of 
Nanji Dulabhdas. 
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Keep reading /ndian Opinion carefully while you are there. 


The following Gujarati books are eminently worth reading: 
Kavyadohan, Panchikaran, Maniratnamala, Dasbodh, Chapter 
VI of Yogavasishtha—Hindi translation available—Poet 
Narmadashanker’s’ Dharma vishe Vichar®, two volumes of 
Raychandbhai’s’ writings. 


And, of course, there are Karanghelo and other books. 
Karanghelo evidences the maturity of the Gujarati language. Taylor’s 
grammar and his introduction to it are both very good. I have 
forgotten whether it is a preface or a separate essay on the Gujarati 
language. 


I should advise you to make it a regular practice to read 
Tulsidasa’s Ramayana. Most of the books I have listed at the end of 
Indian Home Rule are worth going through. In order to learn 
Sanskrit well, I would advise you always to start your reading with it. 
Only then will you remember and understand it all. You won’t find it 
difficult after the first book is properly done. Do not take up the 
second book before you have mastered the first. Whenever you come 
across a Sanskrit verse, you should immediately try to understand its 
meaning in Gujarati. 


Please write to me in detail and regularly. 


Blessings from 
MOHANDAS 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in 
Gandhiji’s hand: S. N. 9532 (CWMG 11: 94-95) 


1. This letter, it appears, was written just after Harilal Gandhi left South Africa, and 
that was in the middle of May, 1911. In that year, Vaisakh Vad 14 corresponds to 
May 27. 

2. Harilal’s daughter. 
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3. Vide “Letter to Registrar of Asiatics”, 26-5-1911. 

4. Not available. 

5. Narmadashanker Lalshanker Dave (1833-1889); poet and a pioneer of modern 
Gujararti literature whom Gandhiji often quotes. 

6. The correct title is Dharmavichar. 

7. Raychandbhai Ravjibhai Mehta; poet and connoisseur of pearls and diamonds 
with a “passion to see God face to face”; renowned for his feats of memory as 
shatavadhan; a relation by marriage of Dr. Pranjivan Mehta who introduced him to 
Gandhiji. This first meeting convinced Gandhiji that Raychandbhai “was a man of 
great character and learning” whose “burning passion for self-realization” “cast a 
spell” over him, and “in moments of spiritual crisis, therefore, he was my refuge” 
and “the predominant factor” that led to Gandhiji’s vow of brahmacharya. Gandhiji 
kept up a correspondence with him till the poet’s death; vide An Autobiography, 
Part II, Ch. I, XV, XXII & Part III, Ch. VII. 


17, LETTER to JAMNADAS GAINNDHI 


“[Jamnadas was Gandhiji’s paternal uncle Jiwanlal’s grandson. There is 
no direct mention of ‘Hind Swaraj’ in this letter, but the second para deals 
with ‘Civilization’ and ‘Sudharo’ from ‘Hind Swaraj’.] 


Bhadarva Sud 5 [August 28, 1911}! 


Cui. JAMNADAS, 


I got your letter only today. You will, given patience, recover 
there. If you want to stay with me for some time for the sake of your 
health, I can take out a permit for you. I think you will feel better 
here. But I leave the decision to you. 


It is a good question you have asked me. You are entirely 
right in your interpretation. If“is” were to be used, the meaning would 
change,’ “Is” is implied in “equivalent”. It is surprising that 
Purshottamdas should fail to understand this. I think he has a sharp 
mind in such matters. The Gujarati word generally used for 
“civilization” means “a good way of life”. That is what I had meant 
to say. The sentence “The Gujarati equivalent for civilization is 
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sudharo” is quite correct. But that is not what I intended to say. 
Were we to say, “The Gujarati equivalent for civilization is good 
conduct”, according to the rules of grammar, “good conduct” would 
have to be taken as a Gujarati phrase. If you point this out to 
Purshottamdas, I think he will understand it all right. Please let me 
know whether it was for this reason or for any other reasons that 
you concluded that “means” was the right word. 


I cannot tell you just now why Ayodhya is called a virgin city. 
I would have to read Dutt’. Ask me another time. The interpretation 
you give does not appeal to me. I may be mistaken though. It does 
not seem likely that yodhya came out of yuj. “Virgin” in this context 
should be interpreted to mean “holy” in a general sense. 


This is the explanation in reply to Maganlal’s question. © 


“Community of interest” means identical interests. If all of 
us pursue the same object, it can be said that we have a “community 
of interest”. If the whites seek to gratify only physical needs and we, 
spiritual needs, we have no “community of interest”. 


I have no information on what Muslim books there are in 
Gujarati. I know that a biography of the Prophet was written by 
Narayan Hemchandra‘ and that copies used to be on sale at the 
Gujarati Press. Please tell Maganlal that it would be better for the 
present not to publish any list of books or journals. It will do if he 
reads this letter. 


By sheer chance, my school has gained three more pupils, 
for the present at any rate. All of them observe the vow of doing 
without salt, vegetables and pulses between Monday and Saturday. 


Blessings from 
MOHANDAS 


From the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: 
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C.W. 5640.Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi (CWMG 11: 153-54) 


1. After his arrival in South Africa in July, 1911, Jamnadas Gandhi stayed in Phoenix 
for a while, before he shifted to Tolstoy Farm. The letter was, therefore, written in 
1911 in which year Bhadarva Sud 5 corresponds to August 28. 

2. The reference is to a passage in Hind Swaraj, Chapter XIII: What is True 
Civilization? para starting with “Civilization is that mode of conduct. .. . The 
Gujarati equivalent for civilization means “good conduct.” 

3. The Ramayana in verse by R.C. Dutt. 

4, Vide An Autobiography, Part 1, Chapter XXII. 


18. Excerpts from LETTER to JAMNADAS GANDHI 


[ PHOENIX, | 
Ashad Vad 1 [July 19, 1913]! 


CuI. JAMNADAS, 


.... 1 have never believed that Japan and America are 
advancing. The man who gave up his life to no purpose did nothing 
worthy. That was self-will on his part and, therefore, a sinful act. 


If the husband and wife belong to different religions, there 
can be no sense of oneness. 


Printing presses and newspapers are also evils. Knowing 
this, we should not venture upon new ones. What I have written in 
Hind Swaraj on this still holds good. 


Manilal has written about the episode involving him... ., so 
I will say nothing here. It has many lessons to teach. 
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Blessings from 
MOHANDAS 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhij1’s hand: 
C. W. 5647 Courtesy: Narandas Gandhi (CWMG 12: 147) 


1. The letter appears to have been written after the addressee’s departure for India 
in December 1912. 


19. “HIND SWARAJ” 


[Preface to the Second Gujarati edition of ‘Hind Swaraj’, published in 
May, 1914.] 


I wrote Hind Swaraj in 1909 on board the ship during the 
return voyage from England. Copies of the book having been 
confiscated in the Bombay Presidency, I published a translation in 
1910. It is now five years since the ideas in it were expressed in 
public. And during this period, many persons have had discussions 
with me on those ideas. Englishmen and Indians, both have written to 
me about them, several expressing dissent. At the end of it all, 
however, I find that the convictions I stated in the book have grown 
stronger. If only I had the time, I could set forth the same ideas more 
elaborately, with additfonal arguments and illustrations. I see no 


reason at all for revising them. 


Numerous requests having been received for a second 
edition of Hind Swaraj, the inmates of Phoenix and the pupils there 
have found time to print it as a labour of love. 


I should like to comment on one thing only. I have gathered 
an impression that, though Hind Swaraj does not advocate the use 
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of physical force at any time and in any circumstances, and 
advocates always the use of soul-force to gain the desired end, the 
result of its teaching has been to create hatred for the British and to 
suggest that they should be expelled through armed fighting or use of 
violence otherwise. I was unhappy to know this. Such was by no 
means my object in writing Hind Swaraj, and I can only say that 
those who have drawn from it the foregoing conclusion have totally 
failed to understand the book. I, for one, bear no ill-will against the 
British or against any people or individuals. All living creatures are of 
the same substance as all drops of water in the ocean are the same 
in substance. I believe that all of us, individual souls, living in this 
ocean of spirit, are the same with one another with the closest bond 
among ourselves. A drop that separates soon dries up and any soul 
that believes itself separate from others is likewise destroyed. For 
myself, I am an uncompromising enemy of the present-day 
civilization of Europe. I tried to elaborate my view in Hind Swaraj 
and show that it is not the British that are responsible for the 
misfortunes of India but we who have succumbed to modern 
civilization. India can be free this very moment if we turn our back 
on this modern civilization and go back to our ancient way of life, 
which embodied the right ethical principles. The key to an 
understanding of Hind Swaraj lies in the idea that worldly pursuits 
should give way to ethical living. This way of life has no room for 
violence in any form against any human being, black or white. 


[From Gujarati] 
Indian Opinion, 29-4-1914 (CWMG 12: 411-12) 


1. This is the Preface to the second Gujarati edition of Hind Swaraj which was 
published in May 1914. 
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20. LETTER to DR. M. B. VELKAR 


[Dr. Velkar was the Secretary of the Indian Home Rule League in Bombay. ] 
April 3, 1919 
DEAR Dr. VELKAR!, 


I thank you and Mr. Mandlik? for your candid note. I thought 
that at the preliminary meeting we had in Bombay, I explained the 
meaning of satyagraha as fully as I could. I remember having stated 
that satyagraha was an attempt to introduce the religious element in 
politics. But I appreciate your position and if you do not believe in the 
prison door being the gateway to liberty, I am sure you cannot remain 
in the movement. It is not my opinion of today ‘ut I expressed it 
years ago in the booklet, Indian Home Rule’, that boycott was 
totally inconsistent with satyagraha. Satyagraha in the political field 
is an extension of the law that governs the members of a family. But 
it is impossible for me to argue out the pros and cons in the course of 
a letter. If you will care to call, I shall be pleased to discuss the 
question with you. In any case, you will let me know your final 
decision. 


Yours sincerely, 


From a photostat: S.N. 6492 (CWMG 15: 176) 


1. Dr. M. B. Velkar, Secretary of the Indian Home Rule League, Bombay, and a 
member of the executive committee of the Satyagraha Sabha. 

2. R. N. Mandlik, a member of the executive committee, Satyagraha Sabha, Bombay. 
3. Hind Swaraj published in January 1910. 
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21. STATEMENT on LAWS for CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


[April 7, 1919] 


The following statement has been issued by the 
Satyagraha Sabha: 


J 


The committee contemplated by the Satyagraha Pledge has 
advised that for the time being laws regarding prohibited literature 
and registration of newspapers may be civilly disobeyed. 


| With reference to prohibited literature, the committee has 
selected the following prohibited works! for dissemination: 


Hind Swarajya by M. K. Gandhi. 


Sarvodaya or Universal Dawn by M. K. Gandhi Cea a 
paraphrase of Unto This Last). 


The Story of a Satyagrahi by M. K. Gandhi (being a 
paraphrase of the Defence and Death of Socrates by Plato). 


The Life and Address of Mustafa Kamel Pasha (printed 
at the International Printing Press). 


In making this selection, the community has been guided by 
the following considerations: 


(1) To cause as little disturbance as possible among the governors 
and the governed; 

(2) Until satyagrahis have become seasoned, disciplined and eae 
of handling delicately organized movements, to select such laws only 
as can be disobeyed individually; 

(3) To select, as a first step, laws that have evoked popular 
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disapproval and that from the satyagraha standpoint, are the most 
open to attack; , 

(4) To select laws whose civil breach would constitute an education 
for the people, showing them a clear way out of the difficulties that 
lie in the path of honest men desiring to do public work; 

(5) Regarding prohibited literature, to select such books and 
pamphlets as are not inconsistent with satyagraha, and which are, 
therefore, of a clean type and which do not, either directly or 
indirectly, approve of or encourage violence. 


HOW TO COMMIT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Satyagrahis should receive copies of prohibited literature for 
distribution. A limited number of copies can be had from the 
Secretaries of the Satyagraha Sabha. Satyagrahis should, so far as 
possible, write their names and addresses as sellers, so that they may 
be traced easily when wanted by Government for prosecution. 
Naturally there can be no question of secret sale of this literature. At 
the same time there should be no forwardness, either, in distributing 
it. 


It is open to satyagrahis to form small groups of men and 
women to whom they may read this class of literature. The object in 
selected prohibited literature is not merely to commit a civil breach of 
the law regarding it, but it is also to supply people with clean 
literature of a high moral value. It is expected that the Government 
will confiscate such literature. Satyagraha is and has to be as 
independent of finance as possible. When, therefore, copies are 
confiscated, satyagrahis are required to make copies of prohibited 
literature themselves or by securing the assistance of willing friends 
and to make use of it until it is confiscated by giving readings to the 
people from it. It is stated that such readings would amount to 
dissemination of prohibited literature. When whole copies are 
exhausted by dissemination or confiscation, satyagrahis may 
continue civil disobedience by writing out and distributing extracts 
from accessible books. | 
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Regarding civil breach of the law governing the publication 
of newspapers, the idea is to publish in every satyagraha centre a 
written newspaper, without registering it. It need not occupy more 
than one side of half a foolscap. When such a newspaper is edited, it 
will be found how difficult it is to fill up half a sheet. It is a 
well-known fact that a vast majority of newspapers contain much 
padding. Further, it cannot be denied that newspaper articles written 
under the terror of the very strict newspaper law have a double 
meaning.’ A satyagrahi, for whom punishments provided by law have 
lost all terror, can give only in an unregistered newspaper his thoughts 
and opinions unhampered by any other consideration than that of his 
own conscience. His newspaper, therefore, if otherwise well edited, 
can become a most powerful vehicle for transmitting pure ideas in a 
concise manner, and there need be no fear of inability to circulate a 
handwritten newspaper; for it will be the duty of those who may 
receive the first copies to recopy till at last the process.of 
multiplication is made to cover, if necessary, the whole of the masses 
of India. And it must not be forgotten that we have in India the 
tradition of imparting instruction by oral teaching. 


M. K. GANDHI 
PRESIDENT, 

SATYAGRAHA SABHA 

D. D. SATHYE 

UMAR SOBANI 
SHANKARLAL GHELABHAI? 
SECRETARIES 


The Bombay Chronicle, 8-4-1919 (CWMG 15: 192-94) 


1. These publications were proscribed by the Bombay Government in March 1910 
for containing “seditious” matter; vide “Our Publications”, 7-5-1910. 

2. For Gandhiji’s views on the mission of a newspaper, vide “Newspapers”, before 
14-11-1917. 

3. Banker. 
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22. SPEECH at MASS MEETING AHMEDABAD! 
April 14, 1919 


BROTHERS, 


I mean to address myself mainly to you. Brothers, the events 
that have happened in the course of the last few days have been 
most disgraceful to Ahmedabad, and as all these things have 
happened in my name, I am ashamed of them, and those who have 
been responsible for them have thereby not honorea me but disgraced 
me. A rapier run through my body could hardly have pained me more. 
I have said times without number that satyagraha admits of no 
violence, no pillage, no incendiarism; and still in the name of satyagraha, 
we burnt down buildings, forcibly captured weapons, extorted money, 
stopped trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed innocent people and 
plundered*shops and private houses. If deeds such as these could 
save me from the prison-house or the scaffold, I should not like to be 
so saved. I do wish to say in all earnestness that violence has not 
secured my discharge. A most brutal rumour was set afloat that 
Anasuya Bai was arrested. The crowds were infuriated all the more, 
and disturbance increased. You have thereby disgraced Anasuya Bai 
and, under the cloak of her arrest, heinous deeds have been done. 


These deeds have not benefited the people in any way. They 
have done nothing but harm. The buildings burnt down were public 
property and they will naturally be rebuilt at our expense. The loss 
due to the shops remaining closed is also our loss. The terrorism 
prevailing in the city due to martial law is also the result of this 
violence. It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost as 
a result of the operation of martial law. If this is a fact, then for that, 
too, the deeds described above are responsible. It will be seen that 
the events that have happened have done nothing but harm to us. 
Moreover, they have most seriously damaged the satyagraha 
movement. Had an entirely peaceful agitation followed my arrest, 
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the Rowlatt Act would have been out or on the point of being out of 
the Statute-book today. It should not be a matter for surprise if the 
withdrawal of the Act is now delayed. When I was released on 
Friday, my plan was to start for Delhi again on Saturday to seek 
re-arrest, and that would have been an accession of strength to the 
movement. Now, instead of going to Delhi, it remains to me to offer 
satyagraha against our people, and as it is my determination to offer 
satyagraha even unto death for securing the withdrawal of the Rowlatt 
legislation, I think the occasion has arrived when I should offer 
satyagraha against ourselves for the violence that has occurred. And 
I shall do so at the sacrifice of my body, so long as we do not keep 
perfect peace and cease from violence to person and property How 
can I seek imprisonment unless I have absolute confidence that we 
shall no longer be guilty of such errors? Those desirous of joining the 
satyagraha movement or of helping it must entirely abstain from 
violence. They may not resort to violence evén on my being 
rearrested or on some such events happening. Englishmen and women 
have been compelled to leave their homes and confine themselves to 
places of protection in Shahi Baug, because their trust in our 
harmlessness has received a rude shock. A little thinking should 
convince us that this is a matter of humiliation for us all. The sooner 
this state of things stops, the better for us. They are our brethren and 
it is our duty to inspire them with the belief that their persons are as 
sacred to us as our own and this is what we call abhayadan’, the 
first requisite of true religion. Satyagraha without this is duragraha. 


There are two distinct duties now before us. One is that we 
should firmly resolve upon refraining from all violence, and the other 
is that we should repent and do penance for our sins. So long as we 
do not repent and do not realize our errors and make an open 
confession of them, we shall not truly change our course. The first 
step is that those of us who have captured weapons should surrender 
them. To show that we are really patient, we will contribute each of 
us not less than eight annas towards helping the families of those 
who have been killed by our acts. Though no amount of money 
contribution can altogether undo the results of the furious deeds of 
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the past few days, our contribution will be a slight token of our 
repentance. I hope and pray that no one will evade this contribution 
on the plea that he has had no part in those wicked acts. For if such 
as those who were no party to these deeds had all courageously and 
bravely gone forward to put down the lawlessness, the mob would 
have been checked in their career and would have. immediately 
realized the wickedness of their doings. I venture to say that if, 
instead of giving money to the mob out of fear, we had rushed out to 
protect buildings and to save the innocent without fear of death, we 
could have succeeded in so doing. Unless we have this sortof courage, 
mischief-makers will always try to intimidate us into participating in 
their misdeeds. Fear of death makes us devoid both of valour and 
religion. For, want of valour is want of religious faith. And having 
done little to stop the violence, we have been all participators in the 
sins that have been committed. And we ought, therefore, to 
contribute our mite as a mark of our repentance. Each group can 
collect its own contributions and send them on to me through its 
collectors. I would also advise, if it is possible for you, to observe a 
twenty-four hours’ fast in slight expiation of these sins. This fast 
‘should be observed in private and there is no need for crowds to go 
to the bathing ghats. 


I have thus far drawn attention to what appears to be your 
duty. I must now consider my own. My responsibility is a million 
times greater than yours. I have placed satyagraha before people for 
their acceptance, and I have lived in your midst for four years. I have 
also given some contribution to the special service of Ahmedabad. 
Its citizens are not quite unfamiliar with my views. 


It is alleged that I have, without proper consideration, 
persuaded thousands to join the movement. That allegation is, I ad- 
mit, true to a certain extent, but to a certain extent only. It is open to 
anybody to say that but for the satyagraha campaign, there would 
not have been this violence. For this, I have already done a penance, 
to my mind an unendurable one, namely, that I have had to postpone 
my visit to Delhi to seek re-arrest and I have also been obliged to 
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‘suggest a temporary restriction of satyagraha to a limited field. This 
has been more painful to me than a wound, but this penance is not 
enough, and I have, therefore, decided to fast for three days, i.e., 72 
hours. I hope my fast will pain no one. I believe a seventy-two hours’ 
fast is easier for me than a twenty-four hours’ fast for you. And I 
have imposed on me a discipline which I can bear. If you really feel 
pity for the suffering that will be caused to me, I request that that pity 
should always restrain you from ever again being party to the 
criminal acts of which I have complained. Take it from me that we 
are not going to win swarajya or benefit our country in the least by 
violence and terrorism. I am of opinion that if we have to wade through 
violence to obtain swarajya and if a redress of grievances were to be 
only possible by means of ill will for and slaughter of Englishmen, I, 
for one, would do without that swarajya and without a redress of 
those grievances. For me life would not be worth living if Ahmedabad 
continues to countenance violence in the name of truth. The poet has 

’ called Gujarat garvi (great and glorious) Gujarat. Ahmedabad, its 
capital, is the residence of many religious Hindus and Mahomedans. 
Deeds of public violence in a city like this are like an ocean being on 
fire. Who can quench that fire? I can only offer myself as a sacrifice 
to be burnt in that fire,.and I therefore ask you all to help in the 
attainment of the result that I desire out of my fast. May the love that 
lured you into unworthy acts awaken you to a sense of the reality, 
and if that love does continue to animate you, beware that I may not 
have to fast myself to death. 


It seems that the deeds I have complained of have been 
done in an organized manner. There seems to be a definite design 
about them, and I am sure that there must be some educated and 
clever man or men behind them. They may be educated, but their 
education has not enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be so misguided, 
and I would ask them seriously to reconsider their views. To them 
and you I commend my book Hind Swaraj which, as I understand, 
may be printed and published without infringing the law thereby. 
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Among the mill-hands, the spinners have been on strike for 
some days. I advise them to resume work immediately and to ask for 
increase if they want any, only after resuming work, and in a 
reasonable manner. To resort to the use of force to get any increase 
is suicidal. I would specially advise all mill-hands to altogether 
eschew violence. It is [in] their interest to do so and I remind them of 
the promises made to do so and I remind them of the promises made 
to Anasuya Bai and me that they would ever refrain from violence. I 
hope that all will now resume work. 


The Bombay Chronicle, 17-4-1919; 
also Speeches and Writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 473-8 (CWMG 15: 220-24) 


1. At Gandhiji’s Ashram, Sabarmati. Copies of the speech in Gujarati were 
distributed in thousands. 
2. Assurance of safety 


23. FOREWORD to “INDIAN HOME RULE” 


BOMBAY 
May 28, 1919 


I have re-read this booklet’ more than once. The value at 
the present moment lies in re-printing it as it is. But if I had to revise 
it, there is only one word I would alter in accordance with a promise 
made to an English friend. She took exception to my use of the word 
“prostitute” in speaking of the Parliament. Her fine taste recoiled 
from the indelicacy of the expression. I remind the reader that the 
booklet purports to be a free translation of original which is in Gujarati. 


After years of endeavour to put into practice the views 
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expressed in the following pages, | feel that the way shown therein is 
the only true way to swaraj. Satyagraha—the law of love—is the 
law of life. Departure from it leads to disintegration. A firm 
adherence to it leads to regeneration. 


M. K. GANDHI 


Indian Home Rule (Ganesh & Co., 4th Ed.) (CWMG 15: 330) 


1. First published in 1910. 


24. LETTER to MAGANLAL GANDHI 
June 1, 1919 


CuI. MAGANLAL, 


I heard about your having gone to Vijapur on my arrival here. 
You did well, though I was quite eager to see you. My remark about 
yam was not meant as a rebuke. How can I rebuke you? It was 
intended to make you more alert, that you may put on spinning the 
same value as I do. What I wanted to say, and would still say, is that 
we should be ready to curtail as many of the other activities as 
possible. Who should curtail which, is for you to consider and decide. 
To be sure, my initial demand was that you should get plenty of cloth 
woven out of indigenous yarn, but I thought I had corrected it in the 
letter I wrote from Surat. On further reflection, I realized that this 
earlier demand was mistaken. We should drop or curtail, one by one, 
those of our activities which we think others are likely to take up; and 
pay more attention to those in which others have less faith, or none, 
but which are all the same essential. Spinning is one such activity. 
Besides, the more experience I gain, the more I realize that 
machinery will keep us in permanent slavery, and I find that what I 
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said about it in Hind Swaraj is literally true. About satyagraha, too, I 
have been discovering new truths. I see that, for the weakest as for 
the strongest, it is a weapon of the utmost purity. There will be many 
business men to attend to the weaving of cloth from indigenous 
mill-made yarn. I shall be able to get others to do that work sooner, 
but hand-spinning we ourselves should start. The day before 
yesterday, some Punjabis came to see me. They told me that, on 
their side, women of all castes, high and low, spin at home and get 
weavers to make cloth out of the yarn. Thus, the cost of yarn comes 
to no more than that of cotton. The fact is worth reflecting over 
carefully. You did well in taking Keshu with you. Ifhe learns spinning 
there, he will be able to teach it to others when he gets back. If 
anyone from among us picks it up there, our needs will be supplied. 


Blessings from 
BAPU 

[From Gujarati] 
Mahadevbhaini Diary, Vol. V (CWMG 15: 339-40) 


25. Excerpts from LETTER to a LADY FRIEND 
in SOUTH AFRICA 


[After June 18, 1919]! 


At the rapid pace things are moving, it is difficult to do full 
justice to any particular movement. Economic distress, political 
repression and an awakening amongst the masses in particular in all 
countries have all played an important part in bringing about the present 
world conditions where, enquiring of every country, you find them 
affected without exception by unrest of a deep-seated character. In 
America, it is class warfare; in England, it is labour unrest; in Russia, 
Bolshevism, and in India, it is an all round unrest due to repression, 
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famine and other causes. The situation which now faces the western 
nations was inevitable; for western civilization, based on the basic 
principle of brute force as a guiding motive, could have ultimately led 
only to mutual destruction. But in India against all odds, the high 
principles of our hoary civilization have still a strong hold on the masses; 
and if the rapidly widespread growth of Bolshevism which is 
attacking one nation after another in Europe was to be successfully 
arrested in India, and even any possibility of its finding a congenial 
soil safeguarded against, it was necessary that the people of India 
should be reminded of the legacy of their civilization and culture, 
which is comprised in the one word “satyagraha”—the highest mantra 
one can know of.... 


....At the end of February, 1919, the Satyagraha Pledge 
was taken by me and other leaders and the people were also invited © 
to take the Pledge, which states that, being conscientiously convinced 
of the injustice of the Rowlatt legislation, until it is repealed, the 
signatories will resort to civil disobedience and binding themselves to 
follow Truth and refrain from violence. I toured over India preaching 
the principles of satyagraha, and after the passing of the Rowlatt Act 
No. 1, recommended, as a first step, a hartal and 24 hours’ fast and 
30th March, 1919 was fixed for the same. Later, it was postponed to 
6th April, but in some places it was observed on 30th March, and on 
that day, at Delhi the mob was fired upon, on some ground or other, 
by the authorities, resulting in some deaths and many wounded. This 
incident roused such feeling in the country that the demonstration 
arranged for 6th April was largely attended and even Anglo-Indian 
critics had to admit it was an unprecedented demonstration. On 7" 
April, copies of proscribed literature, including Hind Swaraj, were 
sold by the satyagrahis in all the centres. On the evening of 8th April, 
I left for Delhi to personally acquaint myself with the conditions at 
Delhi, and I was served with an order by the Punjab Government 
and the Government of India, not to enter the Punjab by the former 
and to reside within Bombay Presidency by the latter. As a satyagrahi, 
I could not obey the order, and, on entering the Punjab, was arrested. 
I felt so glad at it, for the soul was now free while the body was 
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taken care of by the Government. I sent message to the people 
asking them to welcome it as happy news and celebrate the event. 
But, instead of being kept in confinement, I was brought into the 
Bombay Presidency and set free... . 


. .. .In order to keep the people fully engaged and teach 
them that the best way of expressing one’s sympathy with the 
principles of satyagraha is to practise them, I have begun an active 
swadeshi campaign; and within the short period of six weeks, it has 
spread very rapidly. Many Indian sisters have bravely volunteered in 
the cause, of the movement, and, in addition to themselves observing 
the vow by wearing Indian-made clothes woven from Indian yarn 
and also setting up handlooms, have found men to work them. A true 
sympathizer’s duty with the swadeshi movement is not only to wear 
swadeshi clothes but also to help in producing them. In Bombay, the 
shuddha Swadeshi Stores have been already opened and other 
centres will also be opening similar stores soon. Shuddha swadeshi 
consists in wearing clothes hand-woven from hand-spun yarn. Of 
course, at this early stage, it will not be possible to get fine shuddha 
swadeshi clothes but one should not mind that. 


Indian Opinion, 12-9-1919 (CWMG 15: 381-84) 


1. The Swadeshi Store to which there is a reference in the last paragraph of this letter 
was opened on June 18, 1919. 


26. Excerpts from INSTRUCTIONS for SATYAGRAHIS 


Not For PUBLICATION 


BOMBAY, 
June 30, 1919 


INSTRUCTIONS FoR SATYAGRAHIS IN TERMS AND IN VIRTUE 
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OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE SABHA 
PASSED ON THE 15TH JUNE 719 
(TRANSLATED FROM GUJARATI) 


- (1)As it is or should be the belief of satyagrahis that those are the 
best fitted for offering civil disobedience who are the most free from 
anger, untruth and ill will or hatred and as I consider myself to be 
from this point of view the best fitted amongst the satyagrahis, I have 
decided that I should be the first to offer civil disobedience. 

(2) The manner in which I propose to offer civil disobedience about 
the beginning of July is by disobeying the orders against me of 
internment and externment. 

(3) I firmly believe that our-victory lies in the nation preserving 
perfect peace and equanimity at the time of, after and during my 
incarceration. Such preservation will be the best way of bringing 
about the withdrawal of the Rowlatt legislation. 

(4) I therefore advise that upon my incarceration there should be no 
demonstration of any kind whatsoever, no hartal and no mass 
meetings. 

(5) I advise that civil disobedience by the others be not resumed at 
least for one month after the day of my incarceration as distinguished 
from my arrest or some such final act on the part of the Government. 
(6) This month should be treated as one of discipline and preparation 
for civil disobedience and, assuming that no disturbances take place 
after my incarceration, it should be devoted to the following 
constructive programme: 

(a) The preaching of the cardinal principles of the 
doctrine of satyagraha, namely, the necessity of 
strictest adherence to truth and ahimsa and the duty 
of civil disobedience as the natural corollary and the 
equally paramount duty of refraining from criminal 
disobedience and, with this end in view, literature 
such as Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience, Hind 
Swaraj, Defence of Socrates by me, Tolstoy’s 
Letter to Russian Liberals and Ruskin’s Unto this 
Last should be widely distributed. It is true that we 
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sold some of this literature as part of the plan of 
actual civil disobedience. But now we have the 
knowledge that the Government have been advised 
that reprints and the sale of prohibited literature is 
not an offence except in so far as such or any 
literature may be covered by Section 124A. We 
should therefore now sell this literature as part of 
our propaganda but not as an act rendering us liable 
to penalty for breach of any law. 

(b) Propaganda of swadeshi should be taken up on an 
intensive and extensive scale. It should cover so far 
as possible the whole of India. Propaganda should 
be free from all bitterness and from even a 
suspicion of boycott, swadeshi being regarded as an 
economic, political and even religious necessity for 
all time. And this propaganda should include in an 
equal degree both the presentation of the different 
pledges to the public for acceptance and activity for 
the new production of cotton cloth, principally by 
the encouragement of hand-spinning and weaving, 
even though it may be for the time being at a loss. 


(19) Satyagraha in action is in some respects like physical warfare. 
The laws of discipline, for instance, are most common to satyagraha 
(spiritual) warfare and the physical warfare. Therefore, a satyagrahi 
is expected to render implicit obedience to the instructions of the 
leader and is not to reason why. He must obey instructions first and 
then question the leader as to the propriety of a particular action but, 
unlike as in physical warfare, a satyagrahi does retain his final 
independence in vital matters and then on occasions of such vital 
differences as a true satyagrahi yielding to the leader the same right 
of independent judgment will without irritation place his resignation in 
his hands. But it should be remembered that in the vast majority of 
cases, differences arise not on vital matters but on trifles. A satyagrahi, 
therefore, will not mistake the voice of Satan for the voice of 
conscience and dignify trifles inte things of the essence and then 
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precipitate differences. My experience is that it is only he who has 
obeyed in nine hundred and ninety-nine things finds the thousandth 
perhaps to be a legitimate matter for difference. With him everyone 
else is first, himself last. 


M. K. GANDHI 


From a printed copy: S.N. 6662 (CWMG 15: 412-16) 


27. Excerpts from COURTS and SCHOOLS 
FIRST AS TO LAWYERS 


No newspaper has combated my views on non-co-operation 
with so much pertinacity and ability as the Allahabad Leader. It has 
ridiculed my views on lawyers expressed in my booklet; Indian Home 
Rule, written by me in 1908". I adhere to the views then expressed. 
And if I find time I hope to elaborate them in these columns. But I 
refrain from so doing for the time being as my special views have 
nothing to do with my advice on the necessity of lawyers suspending 
practice. I submit that national non-co-operation requires suspension 
of their practice by lawyers. Perhaps no one co-operates with a 
government more than lawyers through its law-courts. Lawyers 
interpret laws to the people and thus support authority. It is for that 
reason that they are styled officers of the court. They may be called 
honorary office-holders. It is said that it is the lawyers who have put 
up the most stubborn fight against the Government. This is no doubt 
partly true. But that does not undo the mischief that is inherent in the 
profession. So when the nation wishes to paralyes the Government, 
that profession, if it wishes to help the nation to bend the Government 
to its will, must suspend practice. But, say the critics, the 
Government will be too pleased, if the pleaders and barristers fell 
into the trap laid by me. I do not believe it. What is true in ordinary 
times is not true in extraordinary times. ... 
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Indeed what could be grander education than that the 
parents and scholars should put religious sentiment before a 
knowledge of letters? If therefore no arrangement could be 
immediately made for the literary instruction of youths who might be 
withdrawn, it would be most profitable training for them to be able to 
work as volunteers for the cause which may necessitate their 
withdrawal from Government schools. For as in the case of the 
lawyers, so in the case of boys, my notion of withdrawal does not 
mean an indolent life. The withdrawing boys will, each according to 
his worth, be expected to take their share in the agitation. 


Young India, 11-8-1920 (CWMG 18: 135-38) 


1. In 1909. 


28. Excerpts from NOTES 
ON THE WRONG TRACK 


Lord Ronaldshay' has been doing me the favour of reading 
my booklet on Indian Home Rule which is a translation of Hind 
Swaraj*. His Lordship told his audience that if swaraj meant what I 
had described it to be in the booklet, the Bengalis would have none of 
it. I am sorry that the swaraj of the Congress resolution does not 
mean the swaraj depicted in the booklet; swaraj according to the 
Congress means the swaraj that the people of India want, not what 
the British Government may condescend to give. In so far as I can 
see, swaraj will be a parliament chosen by the people with the fullest 
power over the finance, the police, the military, the navy, the courts 
and the educational institutions. 


I am free to confess that the swaraj I expect to gain within 
one year, if India responds, will be such swaraj as will make 
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practically impossible the repetition of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs, and will enable the nation to do good or evil as it chooses, 
and not be ‘good’ at the dictation of an irresponsible, insolent, and 
godless bureaucracy. Under that swaraj, the nation will have the power 
to impose a heavy protective tariff on such foreign goods as are 
capable of being manufactured in India, as also the power to refuse 
to send a single soldier outside India for the purpose of enslaving the 
surrounding or remote nationalities. The swaraj that I dream of will 
be a possibility only when the nation is free to make its choice both of 
good and evil. 


I adhere to all I have said in that booklet and I would 
certainly recommend it to the reader. Government over self is the 
truest swaraj. It is synonymous with moksha or salvation, and I have 
seen nothing to alter the view that doctors, lawyers and railways are 
no help, and are often a hindrance to the one thing worth striving 
after. But I know that association with a Satanic activity, such as the 
Government is engaged in, makes even an effort for such freedom a 
practical impossibility. I cannot tender allegiance to God and Satan at 
the same time 


Young India, 8-12-1920 (CWMG 19: 79-81) 


1. 1844-1929; diplomat and author; Governor of Bengal, 1917-22. 
2. Written by Gandhiji originally in Gujarati in 1909. 


29. Excerpts from letter To the LEARNED 
NARASINHRAO 


[Prof. Narasinhrao Divetia was a learned poet and the translator of 
Gandhiji’s favourite prayer’Lead Kindly Light’ into Gujarati as ‘Premal 
Jyoti’. ] 


I happened, by chance, to read the open letter to me 
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addressed by the renowned scholar of Gujarat, Shri Narasinhrao’. I 
find little time for newspapers and rarely get any when I am touring. 
It is likely, therefore, that I miss many such writings. 


I could ill-afford to miss this letter. Shri Narasinhrao has 
written it with love and in all sincerity. I can see that my present 
activities have pained him. Reading his letter, others also may have 
felt like him. I would be happy if I could satisfy their doubts and 
reassure them. I shall, therefore, try to answer his letter. 


Shri Narasinhrao’s letter, I can see, rests on one belief. He 
does not see today the same moral and religious fervour which he did 
in 1915 and after. He thinks that I am lost in the sea of politics and 
have been overcome by moha. 


My soul bears witness that I am the same man that I was in 
1915. In fact, my concern for dharma and justice has become more 
urgent. 


I am afraid Shri Narasinhrao is ignorant of my past life. I 
have spent my entire life in politics and do not regard dharma as 
something apart from politics. I have always believed in Gokhale’s 
principle of “spiritualizing politics” and tried to act upon it to the best 
of my ability. 


During the satyagraha in South Africa, I used the same 
epithets which I apply to the Government, but I have never thought 
that my reason was clouded at that time. Some English friends 
indeed thought so, but afterwards they felt sorry for that. One of 
them was the late Mr. Escombe, a Natal minister, and, another, 
General Smuts, the present [Prime] Minister of South Africa. 


The sweet music of Premal Jyoti’ still reverberates in my 
ears. Even today its message is the goal of my striving. Even now I 
pray every moment of my life for God’s grace and inspiration. 
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- Nevertheless, I had even then called on people to turn their 
back on Western civilization. It was in 1908 that I clearly saw that 
imitating it would be the ruin of India. I first shared my views with a 
British peer’ and, the same year (1908)* on my return to South Africa 
from England I published them in the columns of Indian Opinion 
and later brought them out in book form under the title Hind Swaraj.’ 
May I request Shri Narasinhrao to read it in the original or in 
translation? These pages will give him a clear insight into many of 
my present activities. 


But, by rejection of Western civilization I never meant, nor 
do I mean even today, shunning everything English or hating the 
British. I revere the Bible. Christ’s ‘Sermon on the Mount’ fills me 
with bliss even today. Its sweet verses have even today the power to 
quench my agony of soul. I can still read with love some of the 
writings of Carlyle and Ruskin. Even now, the tunes and the verses 
of many English hymns are like amrif® to me. Even so, I think that 
we would be well-advised to reject Western civilization, that it is our 
dharma to do so. 


By Western civilization I mean the ideals which people in the 
West have embraced in modern times and the pursuits based on these 
ideals. The supremacy of brute force, worshipping money as God, 
spending most of one’s time in seeking worldly happiness, 
breath-taking risks in pursuit of worldly enjoyments of all kinds, the 
expenditure of limitless mental energy on efforts to multiply the power 
of machinery, the expenditure of crores on the invention of means of 
destruction, the moral righteousness which looks down upon people 
outside Europe,—this civilization, in my view, deserves to be 
altogether rejected. 


And yet I clung to British rule because, in my ignorance, I 
attributed to it strength for undertaking the great task of smashing 
this civilization. But now I see that British rule is perhaps more 
Satanic than what Germany does. Even if I am mistaken in this | 
comparison, the two are at any rate equal.... 
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....As for the “Lead Kindly Light”, I get a vision of it in the 
temple of my heart whenever this is radiant with perfect self-control 
and the vision invariably gives me the experience of transcendent 
peace. 


[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan, 29-12-1920 (CWMG 19: 176-81) 


1. 1859-1937; Gujarati poet and man of letters; Professor of Gujarati, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 

2. A verse-translation in Gujarati, by Narasinhrao, of Cardinal Newman’s hymn, 
“Lead Kindly Light” 

3. Presumably Lord Ampthill whom Gandhiji met in England in 1909. 

4. This should be 1909. Gandhiji was in England from about the middle of July to 
November 13 of that year as member of a deputation on behalf of Indians in South 
Africa. 

5. In January 1910. An English translation, by Gandhiji himself, was published in 
March of the same year. 

6. Drink of the gods, supposed to confer immortality. 


30. “HIND SWARAJ” or the “INDIAN HOME RULE” 
[Article published in 'Young India’, 26-1-1921.] 


It is certainly my good fortune that this booklet! of mine is 
receiving wide attention. The original 1s in Gujarati. It had a chequered 
career. It was first published in the columns of the Jndian Opinion 
of South Africa. It was written in 1908? during my return voyage 
from London to South Africa in answer to the Indian school of 
violence, and its prototype in South Africa. I came in contact with 
every known Indian anarchist in London. Their bravery impressed 
me, but I feel that their zeal was misguided. I felt that violence was 
no remedy for India’s ills, and that her civilization required the use of 
a different and higher weapon for self-protection. The satyagraha of 
South Africa was still an infant hardly two years old. But it had 
developed sufficiently to permit me to write of it with some degree of 
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confidence. It was so much appreciated that it was published as a 
booklet. It attracted some attention in India. The Bombay 
Government prohibited? its: circulation. I replied by publishing its 
translation. I thought that it was due to my English friends that they 
should know its contents. In my opinion it is a book which can be put 
into the hands of a child. It teaches the gospel of love in the place of 
that of hate. It replaces violence with self-sacrifice. It pits soul-force 
against brute force. It has gone through several editions and I 
commend it to those who would care to read it. I withdraw nothing 
except one word of it, and that in deference to a lady friend. I have 
given the reason for the alteration in the preface to the Indian edition. 


The booklet is a severe condemnation of ‘modern 
civilization’. It was written in 1908*. My conviction is deeper today 
than ever. I feel that if India would discard ‘modern civilization,’ she 
can only gain by doing so. 


But I would warn the reader against thinking that I am today 
aiming at the swaraj described therein. I know that India is not ripe 
for it. It may seem an impertinence to say so. But such is my 
conviction. I am individually working for the self-rule pictured therein. 
But today my corporate activity is undoubtedly devoted to the 
attainment of parliamentary swaraj in accordance with the wishes of 
the people of India. I am not aiming at destroying railways or 
hospitals, though I would certainly welcome their natural destruction. 
Neither railways nor hospitals are a test of a high and pure 
civilization. At best they are a necessary evil. Neither adds one inch 
to the moral stature of a nation. Nor am I aiming at a permanent 
destruction of law courts, such as I regard it as a ‘consummation 
devoutly to be wished for’. Still less am I trying to destroy all 
machinery and mills. It requires a higher simplicity and renunciation 
than the people are today prepared for. 


The only part of the programme which is now being carried 
out in its entirety is that of non-violence. But I regret to have to 
confess that even that is not being carried out in the spirit of the 
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book. If it were, India would establish swaraj in a day. If India adopted 
the doctrine of love as an active part of her religion and introduced it 
in her politics, swaraj would descend upon India from heaven. But I 
am painfully aware that that event is far off as yet. 


I offer these comments because I observe that much is 
being quoted from the booklet to discredit the present movement.° I 
have even seen writings suggesting that I am playing a deep game, 
that I am using the present turmoil to foist my fads on India, and am 
making religious experiments at India’s expense. I can only answer 
that satyagraha is made of sterner stuff. There is nothing reserved 
and nothing secret in it. A portion of the whole theory of life 
described in Hind Swaraj is undoubtedly being carried into practice. 
There is no danger attendant upon the whole of it being practised. 
But it is not right to scare away people by reproducing from my 
writings passages that are irrelevant to the issues before the country. 


Young India, 26-1-1921 (CWMG 19:277-78) 


1. For a translation of Hind Swaraj vide “Hind Swaraj” in the Appendix. 
2. & 4. An error for ‘1909’. 
3. In March 1910. 
5. For examples, the comments of Lord Ronaldshay; vide “Notes”, 8-12-1920. 
31. Excerpts from NOTES 
[Article published in ‘Young India’, 1-9-1921.] 
LOVELY ASSAM 


I am writing these notes at Tezpur on the banks of the mighty 
Brahmaputra. ... 
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... Assam has plenty of wood, sound and durable, just the 
kind for making spinning-wheels. Let us hope that Assam will rise to 
its full height in the matter of swadesh1. 


The Assamese are cursed with the opium habit, but the 
movement against vice has spread throughout the length and breadth 
of India. I am told that many people have given up the habit 
altogether and that abstinence is on the increase. 


I understand that some Government officials have made use 
of a slip I have committed in my booklet Hind Swaraj, in which I 
have bracketed the Assamese with the Pindaris and other wild tribes’. 
I have made ample amends to the people. It was certainly on my part 
a grave injustice done to the great Assamese people, who are every 
whit as civilized as any other part of India. They have a fine 
literature some of which is written on bark of agaru tree with 
beautifully coloured illustrations said to be very old. And of course I 
fell in love with the women of Assam as soon as I learnt that they 
were accomplished weavers. Being weavers, they have used 
economy in their dress without impairing its beauty or its efficiency 
as cover. And to me it is a sign of very high culture to see the 
Assamese women and girls wearing little or no jewellery. They are 
like women all over India naturally shy and modest with extremely 
refined and open faces. 


My stupidity about the Assamese rose, when about 1890 I 
read an account of the Manipur expedition, when the late Sir John 
Gorst defended the conduct of the officials towards the late Senapati, 
saying that governments always liked to lop off tall poppies. Being an 
indifferent reader of history, I retained with me the impression that 
the Assamese were jungli? and committed it to writing in 1908°. 
However my slip has afforded consolation to some officials, 
amusement to my audience before which I corrected the slip, and a 
splendid opportunity to me of paying a tribute to the simple and 
natural beauty of the Assamese sisters and of enlisting them on the 
side of India and swadeshi. 
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Young India, 1-9-1921 (CWMG 21: 29-31) 


1. Vide “Hind Swaraj” in the Appendix. 
- 2. Uncivilized. 
3. Slip for 1909. 


32. Excerpts from EXPERIENCES IN ASSAM—I 
[From the article published in 'Navajivan', 4-9-1921.] 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


I had merely heard the name of Assam. Ever since I read, in 
England, the story of the invasion of Manipur, I had been under the 
misapprehension that the people of Assam were backward and 
uncivilised. This is how I came to describe them in Hind Swaraj as 
being uncivilized. This had hurt the people of Assam. The remark 
had been fully exploited by the officers. Could the Assamese feel 
any affection for the ignorant man who had once supposed them to 
be uncivilized? But the people today have learnt to look into a person’s 
heart, how is it possible that they should be angry with a man for his 
genuine ignorance? Even so, I took the very first opportunity in a 
public meeting to ask forgiveness for my mistaken description of 
them. People laughed heartily when I described my error. They had 
not expected me to apologize. 


Who would call the people of Assam uncivilised? Anyone 
who does so must himself be an uncivilised person like myself. Who 
would regard as uncivilised a people whose women weave the most 
beautiful cloth and wear only what they themselves have woven? 


[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan, 4-9-1921 (CWMG 21: 53) 
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33. Excerpts from NOTES 


[From the article published in 'Young India’, 9-3-1922.] 


MISLEADING 


Readers have besieged me with leaflets which the 
Propaganda Committee of W.I.N. Liberal Association has been 
distributing. I like its enthusiasm and activity. It does good and keeps 
non-co-operators up to the mark and shows them their bad side. I 
would only suggest to the Propaganda Committee that exaggeration 
would do it no good. I am sure it will not indulge. in conscious 
exaggeration. I would therefore venture to correct some of the 
misstatements. 


Leaflet No. 6 contains the following: 


What would India be like when Gandhi-Raj comes? 


No Railways. No Hospitals. No Machinery. No army 
and navy will be wanted, because Gandhi will assure other 
nations that India would not interfere with them, and so they 
will not interfere with India! 


No laws necessary, no courts necessary, because 
everyone will be law unto himself. Everybody will be free to 
do what he likes. It will be a very easy life, because 
everybody will have to go about in a khaddar Jangoti' and 
sleep in the open.... 


I cannot say that this is an exaggeration. It is a clever 
caricature permissible in Western warfare. It is only suggestively 
false. Let me say what I mean. In the first instance, India is not 
striving to establish “Gandhi-Raj”. It is in dead earnest to establish 
swaraj and would gladly and legitimately sacrifice Gandhi for the 
sake of winning swaraj. “Gandhi-Raj” is an ideal condition, and in 
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that condition all the five negatives will represent a true picture, but 
under swaraj nobody ever dreams, certainly I do not dream, of no 
railways, no hospitals, no machinery, no army and navy, no laws and 
no lawcourts. On the contrary, there will be railways: only they will 
not be intended for military or the economic exploitation of India, but 
they will be used for promoting internal trade and will make the lives 
of third-class passengers fairly comfortable. There will be some 
return made for the fares the third-class public pay. Nobody 
anticipates complete absence of diseases during swaraj: there will 
therefore certainly be hospitals, but one hopes that the hospitals will 
then be intended more for those who suffer from accidents than 
from self- indulgence. Machinery there certainly will be in the shape 
of spinning-wheel, which is after all a delicate piece of machinery, 
but I have no doubt that several factories will grow up in India under 
swaraj intended for the benefit of the people, not as now for draining 
the masses dry. I do not know of the navy, but I do know that the 
army of India of the future will not consist of hirelings to be utilized 
for keeping India under subjection and for depriving other nations of 
their liberty, but it would be largely cut down, will consist largely of 
volunteers and will be utilized for policing India. There will be law 
and law-courts also under swaraj, but they will be custodians of the 
people’s liberty, not — as they now are — instruments in the hands 
of a bureaucracy which has emasculated and is intent upon further 
emasculating a whole nation. Lastly, whilst it will be optional for 
everybody who chooses to go about in /angoti and sleep in the open, 
let me hope that it will not be necessary, as it is today, for millions to 
go about with a dirty rag which serves for a /angoti for want of the 
means to buy sufficient clothing and to rest their weary and starved 
bodies in the open for want of a roof. It is not right therefore to tear 
some ideas expressed in Indian Home Rule from their proper 
setting, caricature them and put them before the people as if I was 
preaching these ideas for anybody’s acceptance. .. . 


Young India, 9-3-1922 (CWMG 23: 37-39) 


1. Loin cloth. 
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34. Excerpts from MY MISSION 
[From the article published in 'Young India', 3-4-1924. ] 


Pundit Ghasita Ram, “President, All-India Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons Association, Punjab Province, Amritsar” sent to the Editor 
some days ago an “open letter” addressed to me. After omitting from 
it laudatory phrases and sentences of good wishes and after 
correcting obvious grammatical errors, the letter reads: 


I am a Brahman, a doctor and an old man like you. 
It will not be out of courtesy if I in this triple capacity offer 
you a piece of counsel. If you see wisdom and truth in it and 
if it appeals to your common sense and sentiments, kindly 
take it to heart. 


You have seen much of the world; you have read 
much of it. Consequently you possess a wonderful 
experience of it, but in this world of mortals none till now has 
been able to accomplish the task he has undertaken in his 
lifetime. Buddha in spite of his high morality could not 
convert the whole of India to Buddhism. 


Shankaracharya in spite of his high intellectuality 
could not make all India Vedantist. Christ in spite of his high 
spirituality could not bring into the fold of Christianity the 
whole Jewish nation: I do not think, and I am not prepared to 
believe for a single moment about the accomplishment of 
your task. Still in face of these historical facts, if you believe 
in its accomplishment in your lifetime, then Sir, I venture to 

say that it is nothing but a dream. 


This world is a place of trials, troubles and turmoils. 
The more a man sinks into it the more he is restless and, 
eventually, he loses his spiritual calmness and peace of mind. 
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Consequently, the Mahatmas of olden time kept themselves 
aloof from worldly worries, anxieties and cares and strove 
to gain perfect peace and true quality of mind and enjoyed 
an everlasting happiness and bliss thereby. 


The Jail life has brought a great change in your life 
and vigour and the disease has reduced you much. 
Therefore, in the fitness of things, you may live a calm life 
and spin the thread of your remaining days in a certain 
solitary cave in the meditation of God, and in realization of 
your own self in perfect spiritual tranquillity and calmness, 
because your health will not allow you to bear the burden of 
the worldly cares any more. It shall not be out of place to 
mention that you are absolutely convinced of the goodwill, 
mercy and sympathy of good officers. That very system of 
European medicines and surgery, which you condemned more 
than once, has saved you from the jaws of monstrous death. 
The English officers helped you in time of your troubles and 
needs. 


“A friend in need is a friend indeed”. Now it 
remains for you to show your true friendship and to become 
the true ally of the British Raj in gratitude for the safety of 
your life and your release from the jail. If anyhow you 
cannot do so by your words and deeds, then pray do not 
come into the arena of political activity, but still if your 
restless soul does not allow you to sit in rest, then in this 
Bhumi, the motherland of great sages and saints, Rishi and 
Munis, take up the task of spiritualizing your brother 
Indians, teach them a lesson of true realization of the self. 
By doing so, instead of gaining this Kingdom of Earth, you 
will gain the Kingdom of Heaven. 


In my opinion, the writer is desperately in earnest and merits 
an answer on that account if for nothing else. But it enables me too, 
to clear up certain misapprehensions about my mission in life. 


1in 1909 
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Let me first, however, dispose of the advice about my views 
on medicine. I have not Indian Home Rule! before me, but I 
recollect sufficient to be able to say that I have nothing to revise 
about the views set forth there. If I had written it for English readers 
and in English, I would have put the same thought in a manner that 
would have been more acceptable to the English ear. The original is 
in Gujarati and was written for the Gujarati readers of Indian 
Opinion of Natal. Moreover, what is written there has reference to 
an ideal state. It is a common error to think that condemnation of 
measures involves that of men. Medicine does often benumb the 
soul of the patient. It may, therefore, be considered evil, but not, 
therefore, necessarily medicine-men. I had precious medical friends 
when I wrote the book and did not hesitate to seek their advice in 
times of need. That was, as the writer implies, inconsistent with my 
belief regarding the use of medicine. Several friends have said to me 
the same thing in so many words. I plead guilty. But that is to admit 
that I am not a perfect man. Unfortunately for me, I am far from 
being perfect. I am an humble aspirant for perfection. I know my 
way to it also. But knowing the way is not reaching its end. If I was 
perfect, if I had acquired full control over all my passions even in 
thought, I should be perfect in body. I am free to confess that daily I 
am obliged to expend a great amount of mental energy in acquiring 
control over my thoughts. When I have succeeded, if I ever do think 
what a store house of energy would be set free for service. As I hold 
that appendicitis was a result of infirmity of thought or mind, so do I 
concede that my submission to the surgical operation was an 
additional infirmity of mind. If I was absolutely free of egoism, I 
would have resigned myself to the inevitable; but I wanted to live in 
the present body. Complete detachment is not a mechanical process. 
One has to grow to it by patient toil and prayer. As for gratitude, I 
have more than once publicly expressed my gratitude to Col. Maddock 
and his staff for the kindness with which they overwhelmed me. But 
there is no connection between the kind treatment I received from 
Col. Maddock and the system of Government I condemn. Col. 
Maddock himself would think little of me, if 1 revised my views about 
Dyerism because he, Col. Maddock, was a competent surgeon and 
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did his duty as such. Nor have I any cause to be thankful to the 
Government for providing me with best surgical assistance or for 
prematurely releasing me. The former they were bound to provide 
for every prisoner. The latter has embarrassed me. I knew my course 
in prison whether well or ill. Outside the prison-walls, although I am 
slowly regaining my health, I do not know with certainty how to shape 
my course. 


Young India, 3-4-1924 (CWMG 23: 346-49) 


1. This was a translation of Hind Swaraj. 


35. INSTRUCTIONS on LETTER from ERVINE 
BAKTAY' 


[Ervine Baktay was a literary writer. ] 
[After August 2, 1924] 


Ganesan’s publications, Y[oung] J[ndia] may be sent including 
Indian Home Rule. Y. I. should be [sent] regularly and debited to 
Mr. Birla. The writer should be told not to worry about payment. He 
may either give free lectures or add to his earnings or do whatever 
use he wishes to make of it. 


From a Photostat of the original: S. N. 10091 (CWMG 24: 505) 


1. Acknowledging Gandhiji’s earlier letter of March 15, 1924 (vide Vol. XXIII, p. 
246), Ervine Baktay wrote to Gandhiji on August 2 that he had been asked by 
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people deeply interested in Gandhiji’s work to deliver some lectures on Indian 
questions pertaining to religion, history, literature, etc. He also wrote: “I sorely need 
some books written by you. I have only Ethical Religion. Yet I would like to get your 
other books too, which I would order directly from the Editor-—if I had the 
sufficient sum to pay for them. But I earn my living with my literary work and this 
brings rather small material results.” 


36. Excerpts from SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED! 


[From the article published in 'Navajivan', 10-8-1924.] 


....The spinning-wheel, the rosary and the Ramanam are 
all the same to me. They subserve the same end, they teach me the 
religion of service. I cannot practise ahimsa without practising the 
religion of service, and I cannot find the truth without practising the 
religion of ahimsa. And there is no religion other than Truth. Truth is 
Rama, Narayana, Ishwara, Khuda, Allah, God. As Narasinha says, 
‘The different shapes into which gold is beaten gives rise to different 
names and forms; but ultimately it is all gold.’ 


I have nothing to withdraw from what I have said about 
machines in the Indian Home Rule, and a reference will show that 
I have included the printing press in the machines. It must be 
remembered that it is not Indian Home Rule depicted in that book 
that I am placing before India. I am placing before the nation 
parliamentary, i.e., democratic swaraj. I do not suggest today a 
destruction of all the machines, but I am making the spinning-wheel 
the master-machine. The Jndian Home Rule depicts an ideal State. 
The fact that I cannot come up to the ideal condition of things laid 
down therein is to be attributed to my weakness. 


Navajivan, 10-8-1924 and 
Young India, 14-8-1924 (CWMG 24: 548) 


1. The original of this article was written in Gujarati and published in Navajivan, 
10-8-1924, under the title “Rosary or the Spinning- Wheel.” 
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| 37, Excerpts from the PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS at 
COW-PROTECTION CONFERENCE, BELGAUM 


[December 28, 1924] 


. . . But while I am a firm believer in the necessity and 
importance of cow-protection, I do not at all endorse the current 
methods adopted for that purpose. Some of the practices followed in 
the name of cow-protection cause me extreme anguish. My heart 
aches within me. Several years ago I wrote in Hind Swaraj that our 
cow-protection societies were in fact so many cow-killing societies.' 
Since then and after my return to India in 1915, that conviction of 
mine has grown stronger and firmer every day. Holding the views 
that I do, therefore, I have naturally felt a gieat hesitation in 
accepting the Presidentship of this Conference. Would it be proper 
for me to preside over this Conference under these circumstances? 
Would I at all succeed in convincing you of the soundness of my 
views—radically different as they are from the commonly accepted 
notions on this subject?.... 


Young India, 29-1-1925 (CWMG 25: 516-17) 


1. Vide “Hind Swaraj - Chapter X: The Condition of India (Continued) : The Hindus 
and the Mahomedans”, November 22, 1909. 
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38. Excerpts from the SPEECH at CULTIVATORS’ 
CONFERENCE, PETLAD 


January 15, 1925 


.. . .. must necessarily tell you about the mighty and 
momentous activity in India today—that of khadi, that of the 
spinning-wheel; as people keep opposing it, my faith in it gets ever 
stronger. Do not therefore think that I am stupid and stubborn and 
stick to a thing unintelligently. This object, of which I am speaking, I 
placed before India only four or five years ago, but I had put forward 
my arguments in its favour in Hind Swaraj before ever having set 
eyes on the spinning-wheel. Moreover, I find that the opposition to it 
is not based on experience or thought, whereas my arguments are 
based on an abundance of both. I regard myself as a straightforward 
person. I regard it my dharma to admit my own mistakes. I do not 
approve of filth. To bear filth on the body, in the mind or in the heart 
_ is a disease, hence not to admit a mistake is also a disease. . . . 


[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan 25-1-1925 (CWMG 25: 600-01) 


39, Excerpts from the SPEECH at BAGASARA 
April 2, 1925 


I have a special liking for Bagasara. I did not know the 
difference between a loom and a spining-wheel in 1908, though I had 
written about the latter in Hind Swaraj then. When I returned to 
India, Bagasara was the first place to help me in reviving weaving. I 
was in search of someone from whom I could secure a specimen 
loom, and I wrote to Shri Ranchhoddas Patwari. He informed me 
that I could get one from Durbar Shri Vajsurwala. This gentleman 
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was the first to give me a loom; afterwards the Nawab Saheb of 
Palanpur gave me another and also sent a worker. I had succeeded 
in securing a loom, but I found it hard to start weaving. Then, too, the 
Bagasara weavers came to my help. This town is acentre of weaving 
and, if the weavers and traders here take sufficient interest, they can 
supply enough khadi for the whole of Kathiawar. . . . 


[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan, 19-4-1925 (CWMG 26: 458-59) 


40. Excerpts from AT IT AGAIN 
[From the article published in ‘Young India’ 7-5-1925.] 


My revolutionary friend has returned to the charge, but I 
must tell him that he has not been as patient with his composition as 
before. He has introduced in his letter under discussion much 
irrelevant matter and has argued loosely. So far as I can see, he has 
exhausted all his argument and has nothing new to say. But should he 
write again, I advise him to write his letter more carefully and boil 
down his thoughts... . 


My revolutionary friend’s first question is: 


“The revolutionaries have retarded the progress of 
the country.” Do you differ with your own view, when you 
wrote in connection with the Bengal Partition: ‘After the 
Partition people saw that petitions must be backed up by 
force, and that they must be capable of suffering. This spirit 
must be considered to be the chief result of the Partition. 
That which the people said tremblingly and in secret began 
to be said and written openly. .. . People, young and old, 
used to run away at the sight of an English face; it no longer 
awed them. They did not fear even a row, or being 
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imprisoned. Some of the ‘best sons of India’ are at present 
in banishment”’.The movement which followed the 
Partition or more correctly which was the manifestation of 
the unrest of the people was the revolutionary movement, 
and the best sons of India you speak of are mostly 
revolutionaries or semi-revolutionaries. How is it that these 
so-called ignorant and misguided persons were able to 
reduce, if not remove, the cowardice of India? Would you be 
so intolerant as to call the revolutionaries ignorant, because 
they cannot understand your peculiar dogma of non-violence? 


There is no difference between the view expressed in 
Indian Home Rule from which the writer has quoted and the views 
now expressed by me. Those who led the Partition movement, 
whatever and whoever they were, undoubtedly shed the fear of 
Englishmen. That was a distinct service to the country. But bravery 
and self-sacrifice need not kill. Let my friend remember that Jndian 
Home Rule, as the booklet itself states, was written in answer to the 
revolutionary’s arguments and methods. It was an attempt to offer 
the revolutionary something infinitely superior to what he had, 
retaining the whole of the spirit of self-sacrifice and bravery that 
was to be found in the revolutionary. I do not call the revolutionary 
ignorant merely because he does not understand or appreciate my 
method, but because he does not even appear to me to understand 
the art of warfare. Every one of the warriors whom my friend quotes 
knew his art and had his men... . 


Young India, 7-5-1925 (CWMG 27: 48-49) 


1. Vide “Hind Swaraj - Chapter II: The Partition of Bengal”, 22-11-1909. 
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41, Excerpts from NOTES 
[From the article published in ‘Young India’ 28-5-1925.] 


CART AND CHARKHA 


During my tour in Bengal, I meet with all kinds of ingenious 
arguments against the wheel from the ingenious Bengalis. Most of 
them have been examined in these pages. But as readers never 
remember what they read in journalistic literature, a journalist is 
always safe in repeating the same thing so long as perhaps he takes 
care to repeat at fair intervals. One of these friends asked me whether 
I propose to replace the railways with country carts, and if did not, 
how I expected to replace mills with wheels. I told him that I did not 
propose to replace railways with carts, because I could not do so 
even if I wished. Three hundred million carts could not destroy 
distance. But I could replace mills with wheels. For railways solved 
the question of speed. With mills it was a question of production in 
which the wheel could easily compete if there were enough hands to 
work as there were in India. I told him that as a matter of fact a 
villager could manufacture for himself sufficient cloth cheaper than 
mills ifhe did not count the value of his labour. And he did not need to 
do so as he would spin or even weave during his spare hours. It is 
remarkable how false or incomplete analogies deceive people. In the 
case in point, the difference between mills and railways on the one 
hand and wheels and country-carts on the other, is so obvious that 
the comparison should never have been made. But probably the friend 
thought I was against all machinery in every conceivable 
circumstance. Probably he had in mind my objections to railways 
stated in my /ndian Home Rule though I have repeatedly said that I 
am not working out the different fundamental problems raised in that 
booklet. 


Young India, 28-5-1925 (CWMG 27: 163-64) 
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42. Excerpts from AYURVEDIC SYSTEM 


Kaviraj Gananath Sen writes: 


I take this opportunity of drawing your attention to 
the fact that the speech you delivered when laying the 
foundation stone of the Ashtanga Ayurveda Vidyalaya has 
been greatly misconstrued both by the public and by the 
Ayurvedic physicians of Calcutta. May I suggest that you 
will kindly explain that you did not mean to condemn Ayurveda 
itself or its conscientious votaries but only a certain section 
of them who lived by fraud? To me such an explanation 
appears to be urgently required in view of the fact that 
almost all Bengali papers are misinterpreting your speech 
and condemning us for not contradicting it. 

I gladly comply with the request, the more so as it enables 
me to express my views about Ayurvedic medicine. 


I must say at the outset that I was reluctant to perform the 
ceremony referred to as I was reluctant even to perform the 
ceremony of opening the Tibbia College by reason of the views I 
hold on Medicine in general as expressed in my booklet Jndian Home 
Rule. Seventeen years’ observation has made no material change in 
them. If I rewrote the book, it is just possible that I should state the 
views in a different language. But I could no more resist the 
organizers of my tour than I could a bosom friend like Hakim Saheb. 
But I told them that my speech might prove embarrassing. Had I 
been absolutely hostile to the movement, I should, of course, have 
declined the honour at any cost. But I could reconcile myself to the 
performance subject to the conditions I named at the meeting. I hope 
that the college of which I laid the foundation and to which I 
understand the founder, himself a Kaviraj, had devoted a princely 
sum, will contribute to the alleviation of real suffering and make 
discoveries and researches in Ayurveda that will enable the poorest 
mn the land to know and use the simple indigenous drugs and teach 
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people to learn the laws of preventing disease rather than curing 
them. 


My quarrel with the medical profession in general is that it 
ignores the soul altogether and strains at nothing in seeking merely to 
repair such a fragile instrument as the body. Thus ignoring the soul, 
the profession puts men at its mercy and contributes to the 
diminution of human dignity and self-control. 


Young India, 11-6-1925 (CWMG 27: 221-22) 


43, Excerpts from CHAPTER 32 of the book: 
"SATYAGRAHA in SOUTH AFRICA" 


A SECOND DEPUTATION 


.... Lord Ampthill rendered us invaluable help. He used to 
meet Mr. Merriman, General Botha and others and at last he brought 
a message from the General. Said he: “General Botha appreciates 
your feelings in the matter, and is willing to grant your minor 
demands. But he is not ready to repeal the Asiatic Act or to amend 
the Immigrants Restriction Act. He also refuses to remove the colour 
bar which has been set up in the law of the land. To maintain the 
racial bar is a matter of principle with the General and even if he felt 
like doing away with it the South African Europeans would never 
listen to him. General Smuts is of the same mind as General Botha, 
and this is their final decision and final offer. If you ask for more you 
will only be inviting trouble for yourself as well as for your people. 
Therefore whatever you do, do it after giving due consideration to 
this attitude of the Boer leaders. General Botha has asked me to tell 
you this and give you an idea of your responsibility.” 


And after delivering the message Lord Ampthill said, “You 
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see that General Botha concedes all your practical demands, and in 
this work-a-day world we must always give and take. We cannot 
have everything that we desire. I would therefore strongly advise 
you to close with this offer. If you wish to fight for principle’s sake, 
you may do so later on. You and the Sheth think over this, and let me 
have your reply at your convenience.” 


Upon hearing this I looked to Sheth Haji Habib, who said, 
“Tell him from me that I accept General Botha’s offer on behalf of 
the conciliation party. If he makes these concessions, we will be 
satisfied for the present and later on struggle for principle. I do not 
like the community to suffer any more. The party I represent 
constitutes the majority of the community, and it also holds the major 
portion of the community’s wealth.” 


I translated the Sheth’s sentences word by word, and then 
on behalf of the satyagrahis I said: “We are both highly obliged to you 
for the trouble you have taken. My colleague is right when he says 
that he represents a numerically and financially stronger section. The 
Indians for whom I speak are comparatively poor and inferior in 
numbers, but they are resolute unto death. They are fighting not only 
for practical relief but for principle as well. If they must give up 
either of the two, they will jettison the former and fight for the latter. 
We have an idea of General Botha’s might, but we attach still greater 
weight to our pledge, and therefore we are ready to face the worst in 
the act of abiding by it. We will be patient in the confidence that if we 
stick to our solemn resolution, God in Whose name we have made it 
will see to its fulfilment. 


“T can grasp your position fully. You have done much for us. 
We will not take it ill if you now withhold your support from a handful 
of satyagrahis. Nor will we forget the debt of gratitude under which 
you have laid us. But we trust that you will excuse us for our inability 
to accept your advice. You may certainly tell General Botha how the 
Sheth and myself have received his offer and inform him that the 
satyagrahis though in a minority will observe their pledge and hope in 
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the end to soften his heart by their self-suffering and to induce him to 
repeal the Asiatic Act.” 


Lord Ampthill replied: 


“You must not suppose that I will give you up. I too must 
play the gentleman’s part. Englishmen are not willing at once to 
relinquish any task they have undertaken. Yours is a righteous struggle, 
and you are fighting with clean weapons. How can I possibly give 
you up? But you can realize my delicate position. The suffering, if 
any, must be borne by you alone, and therefore it is my duty to advise 
you to accept any settlement possible in the circumstances. But if 
you, who have to suffer, are prepared to undergo any amount of 
suffering for principle’s sake, I must not only not come in your way 
but even congratulate you. I will therefore continue as President of 
your Committee and help you to the best of my ability. But you must 
remember that I am but a junior member of the House of Lords, and 
do not command much influence. However, you may rest assured 
that what little influence I possess will be continually exerted on your 
behalf.” 


We were both pleased to hear these words of 
encouragement. 


One delightful feature of this interview has perhaps not 
escaped the reader’. As I have already observed Sheth Haji Habib 
and myself held divergent views, and yet there was such friendship 
and mutual confidence between us, that the Sheth did not hesitate to 
communicate his difference of opinion through me. He relied upon 
me to present his case to Lord Ampthill all right. 


I will close this chapter with a not quite relevant paragraph. 
During my stay in England I had occasion to talk with many Indian 
anarchists. My booklet Indian Home Rule’ written during my return 
voyage to South Africa on board S. S. Kildonan Castle (November, 
1909) and published soon afterwards in Indian Opinion, had its birth 
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from the necessity of having to meet their arguments as well as to 
solve the difficulties of Indians in South Africa who held similar views. 
I had also discussed the main points of the book with Lord Ampthill in 
order that he might not feel for one moment that I had misused his 
name and his help for my work in South Africa by suppressing my 
views.’ This discussion with Lord Ampthill has always remained 
imprinted on my memory. He found time to meet me in spite of 
illness in his family and, although he did not agree with my views as 
expressed in Hind Swaraj, lie accorded his support to our struggle 
till the last, and my relations with him were always cordial. 


(CWMG 29: 182-86) 


1. The original has: “has perhaps escaped the reader”. 

2. Vide “Hind Swaraj”. 

3. For Gandhiji’s letter conveying to Lord Ampthill his views on the nationalist 
movement, modern civilization, etc., vide “Letter to Lord Ampthill”, October 30, 
1909. [CWMG 9:508-10] 


44, Excerpts from INTERVIEW to LANGELOTH and 
KELLY 


[Before 2] January 21], 1926]' 


Mrs. Langeloth and Mrs. Kelly, delegated 
personally to present to Gandhiji the resolution of invitation 
to visit America on behalf of the Fellowship of Faiths, League 
of Neighbours, and Union of East and West, visited him last 
week. They were evidently prepared for the reply, but the 
resolution had to be presented. Not without considerable 
hesitation said Mrs. Kelly:” Would you not visit America, 
Mr. Gandhi? We would very much like to hear from you 
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your message. Money, I know, is no consideration to you, 
but I may say that your visit can help us to render you 
pecuniary assistance in your work here. There are private 
homes there ready to receive you and to look after you whilst 
you are there.” 


[GANDHIJI:] I know, I would be overwhelmed with 
affection if ever I went to America. But as I have already explained 
to other friends I cannot as yet think of going there, without having 
finished my work here. I must work away amongst my own people, 
and not swerve from my path. . 


Mrs. Kelly and Mrs. Langeloth seemed to be 
convinced and they now turned to putting a question or two 
before they left. “Mr. Gandhi, is it true that you are a 
reactionary? I have heard some of your own people say so.” 


What do they mean by ‘reactionary’? If they mean that Iam 
a civil resister and law-breaker I have been that all these years. If 
they mean that I have discarded all other methods and adopted 
non-violence, symbolized by the spinning-wheel, they are right. 


Mrs. Kelly could not say, but I could well guess what 
was at the back of her mind from the questions that 
followed. In his remarkable autobiography, Henry Ford 
refers to a species of reformers whom he calls ‘reactionary’ 
meaning thereby those who want to go back to an old order 
of things. And Mrs. Kelly’s next question was, “Is it true that 
you object to railways, steamships and other means of speedy 
locomotion?” 


It is and it is not! You should really get the book in which I 
have expounded my views in this connection—Z/ndian Home Rule. 
It is true in the sense that under ideal conditions we should not need 
these things. It is not true in the sense that in these days it is not easy 
to sever ourselves from those things. But is the world any the better 
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for those quick instruments of locomotion? How do these instruments 
advance man’s spiritual progress? Do they not in the last resort 
hamper it? And is there any limit to man’s ambition? Once we were 
satisfied with travelling a few miles an hour, today we want to 
negotiate hundreds of miles in an hour, one day we might desire to fly 
through space. What will be the result? Chaos—we would be 
tumbling upon one another, we would be simply smothered. 


But do masses desire these things? 


They do. I have seen mobs getting almost mad on Sundays 
and holidays. In London a long unbreakable train of motor cars at 
every corner is quite a usual phenomenon. And what is all this worry 
and fateful hurry for? To what end? I tell you if by some sudden 
catastrophe all these instruments were to be destroyed I would not 
shed a single tear. I would say, it is a proper storm and a proper 
cleansing. 


But supposing you need to go to Calcutta, how would 
you go unless by train? 


Certainly by train. But why should I need to go to Calcutta? 
Under ideal conditions, as I have said, I need not traverse those long 
distances, not at any rate in the shortest possible time. I shall explain 
myself. Today two good people come from America with a kind and 
loving message. But along with the two come two hundred with all 
sorts of motives. For aught we know a large number may be coming 
just in search of further avenues of exploitation. Is that the benefit of 
quick locomotion to India? 


Young India, 21-1-1926 (CWMG 29: 416-18) 


1. From a report by Mahadev Desai. 
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45. Excerpts from LETTER to LABHSHANKAR MEHTA 


ASHRAM, SABARMATI, 
Wednesday, April 14, 1926 


BHAISHRI LABHSHANKAR, 


....I1 do not think it is right to say that the principles 
propounded in Hind Swaraj are not workable just because I cannot 
practise them perfectly. The maxim that you quote can certainly not 
apply to me, because not only do I refuse to excuse myself, but 
positively confess my shortcoming. ... 


From a Photostat of the Gujarati: S N 10883 (CWMG 30: 283) 


46. Excerpts from ASSORTED QUESTIONS [-V] 
PRINCIPLES AND VOWS! 


Even if I am not able fully to implement the ideas expressed 
in Hind Swaraj, | think there is nothing wrong in claiming that those 
ideas are correct. The maxim you quote can certainly not be applied 
to me because I do not excuse myself but wholly acknowledge my 
fault. 


Where a distinction is made between making a resolve and 
taking a vow, only taking a vow is worth while. A resolve which can 
be broken cannot be regarded as a resolve. It has no value at all. 


[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan, 18-4-1926 (CWMG 30: 325) 
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1. Acorrespondent had asked that since Gandhiji himself was not able to observe the 
principles laid down by him in his book, Hind Swaraj, in regard to railways, milk 
and medicines, why he should insist on sticking to them. Further, he had also asked 
if it was not enough if one made a resolve to do something; was it necessary to take 
a vow? 


47, Excerpts from COBWEBS of IGNORANCE’ 


[An English writer criticised the view expressed in ‘Hind Swaraj’. Gandhiji 
replied in “Young India’, 27-5-1926.] 


An English writer has observed that in vindicating truth there 
is far more labour in disentangling the knots of ignorance than in 
propounding the truth itself. Truth is by nature self-evident. As soon 
as you remove the cobwebs of ignorance that surround it, it shines 
clear. That is just the sort of handicap under which the simple and 
straight movement of the spinning-wheel is labouring today. It is 
expected to fulfil conditions which no one ever claimed it to fulfil, and 
when it fails to do so, the blame is laid at its door rather than at the 
critic’s! A capital illustration of this is afforded by some paragraphs 
sent by a lover of khadi, the substance of which is: 


(1) Now that you have begun to claim the spinning-wheel as a 
universal provider, it has simply filled us with disgust. And, so, today, 
we, the intelligentsia, repudiate you and your spinning wheel alike. 
(2) It may be possible to introduce hand-spinning in small villages and 
if you confined yourself simply to that, nobody would criticize you 
and you might even get some sympathy. 

(3) But when you try to make out that even spiritual salvation can 
come through the spinning-wheel you make yourself ridiculous. But 
you being a ‘great’ man, it is just possible that some simple-minded 
people may swallow whatever you say. The educated are not going 
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to stand your nonsense any more; because you have now cast all 
moderation to the winds, and particularly since your voluntary 
retirement, you have not hesitated to prescribe the spinning-wheel to 
everybody and for every conceivable object under heaven. .. . 


To proceed now to the examination of the six points of the 
correspondent: 


(1) A UNIVERSAL PROVIDER?—I have never tried to make 
anyone regard the spinning-wheel as his kamadhenu? or universal 
provider; I have certainly regarded it as my kamadhenu and in this I 
have done nothing more than what crores of Hindus in India are 
today doing, when they take up a little bit of clay, mould it into a small 
oval ball, mentally invest it with the Divine presenece and make it 
their kamadhenu by offering up their entire being to it. They do not 
ask their neighbours to worship it; on the contrary after their worship 
is over, they consign that sacred ball of clay to the waters. Why 
should then the intelligentsia feel disgusted if, with crores of my 
fellows, I lose my head and make the spinning-wheel my kamadhenu? 
May I not expect a measure of toleration from them? But as a 
matter of fact the intelligentsia as a body have not given me the 
go-by yet. To believe or give others to believe, therefore, that all the 
intelligentsia are disgusted because a few are, is hardly proper. But 
supposing, for the time being, that all of them do actually abandon me 
altogether, then, if my faith is inviolate, as all true faith must be, it will 
simply blaze forth and burn all the brighter for that reason. When in 
1908’, on board the Kildonan Castle, I declared my faith in the 
spinning-wheel in the pages of the Hind Swaraj (Indian Home Rule), 
I stood absolutely alone. Will, then, my God who guided my pen into 
making that declaration of faith at that time, abandon me, when it is 
put on its trial? 


(2) SPIN FOR SACRIFICE—It is in the villages only that the 
spinning-wheel 1s largely meant to be introduced, and it is just there 
that it is at present going on. And if today I beg for sympathy and 
support, it is for its revival in our villages. ... And it goes without 
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saying that unless we use the khadi that they produce the spinning- 
wheel cannot live. My appeal to the people who live in the cities, 
therefore, is to spin for sacrifice, while their brethren in the villages 
do it for reward. The thing is simplicity itself. If only we get at the 
heart of it, we will find that it hardly affords any room for criticism. 


(3) ISPEAK FROM EXPERIENCE—1 do regard the spinning-wheel 
as a gateway to my spiritual salvation, but I recommend it to others 
only as a powerful weapon for the attainment of swaraj and the 
amelioration of the economic condition of the country. To those also 
who aspire to observe brahmacharya, | do present the 
spinning-wheel. It is not a thing to be despised, for it is experience 
here that speaks. A person who wants to subdue his passions has © 
need to be calm. All commotion within him ought to cease; and so 
quiet and gentle is the motion of the spinning-wheel, that it has been 
known to still the passions of those who have turned it in the fulness 
of faith. ... 


Young India, 27-5-1926  (CWMG 30: 449-54) 


1. The Gujarati original of this appeared in Navajivan, 16-5-1926. This is a 
translation by Pyarelal. 

2. A mythical cow that gave whatever one asked for 

3. Actually 1909; Vide “Hind Swaraj”. 


48, A DILEMMA 
[Articles published in Gujarati in Navajivan, 12-9-1926.] 
A correspondent writes:! 


It is likely that the statement, “it would be preferable to use 
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English cloth rather than use cloth made in Indian mills”, was quoted? 
from Hind Swaraj. In the logical context in which the remark 
occurs, I would say today the same thing which I did in 1908.3 It is a 
statement of principle, and it may not be possible to act upon it in 
certain circumstances. I, therefore, drew the readers’ attention to 
this point in the Hindi edition of Hind Swaraj.* What I have stated 
there is also correct in our present circumstances. If we had not 
allowed ourselves to be caught in the snare of mills, if the question 
had merely been whether we should set up new mills and use what 
we suppose would be swadeshi cloth or to continue to import and use 
foreign cloth, I would prefer the latter course, because I do not believe 
that the mill industry is an activity which deserves to be spread in 
other parts of the world. We could produce cloth even if we had no 
mill industry, produce enough to meet our needs. We have seen from 
experience that we do not have to spend much time in this work. I do 
not, therefore, believe that the mill industry serves any social purpose 
or benefits the people in any way. But the problem is quite different, 
the position being exactly the opposite. We have quite a large 
number of mills in the country. It is not possible today to persuade 
their owners to wind them up. Boycott of foreign cloth is not only 
desirable but essential; it is our duty to bring it about; we have the 
- right to do so. In doing that duty, we should make use of a means- 
which is readily available to us. Not to do so would augur lack of 
intelligence in us. 


Dharma is not an absolute thing which does not change even 
when circumstances have changed. If people living on the Equator 
follow what is dharma for people near the North Pole, they would 
probably be guilty of adharma’. There is only one absolute dharma, 
and that is contained in God, otherwise known as truth. The dharma 
of beings, who are governed by their circumstances and whose 
strength is limited, changes from hour to hour. The ground on which 
their dharma rests is unchanging, and that is truth or, if one prefers, 
non-violence; but, as one stands firm on this ground, there will 
necessarily be many changes in what dharma requires in actual 
practice. We should understand the problem of mills in this light. 
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Otherwise, we have no reason to welcome the spread of an industry 
which induces cultivators to leave their fields to go to cities and live 
there, with their families, in narrow, dark cells without any regard for 
morality. Even looking at it from the point of view of the rich, we see 
no very elevating scenes which are due to the mill-industry. It is not 
an ennobling ideal merely to earn money and distribute it among a 
small number of share holders. But, as the body seems to us a filthy 
thing when we think of it in the abstract and still we tolerate it 
because we cannot dispense with it, so also we should tolerate mills 
since in our present circumstances we cannot get rid of them, and if 
they serve our purpose, avail ourselves of their benefit to bring about 
boycott of foreign cloth. If they do not serve even this purpose, if we 
discover that on the contrary they hinder our efforts to bring about 
such boycott, then their destruction may be considered desirable, nay 
necessary. 


[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan, 12-9-1926 (CWMG 31: 399-400) 


1. The letter is not translated here. The correspondent had requested Gandhiji to 
explain the reason which had led to the change in his attitude towards textile mills in 
India. In Hind Swaraj, Gandhiji had stated that it might be in the interest of the 
country to continue to import cloth from Manchester for some time longer rather 
than set up mills in the country itself, but in 1921 he had adopted the attitude that 
India should herself produce all the cloth required to meet her needs, even 
supporting Indian mills, if necessary. 

2. By Balukaka Kanetkar, at a meeting in Poona. 

3. ‘Hind Swaraj’ was written in 1909. 

4. From the preface to the Hindi edition published in 1921, the correspondent had 
quoted: "My views in regard to mills have undergone this much change. In view of 
the present predicament of India, we should produce in our own country all the 
cloth that we need even by supporting, if necessary, mills in India rather than buy 
cloth made in Manchester.” 

5. Opposite of dharma. 
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49, Excerpts from "DISCOURSES on the GITA” ! 
[36] 
April 6, 1926 


Before we resume our reading of the Gita, let us apply to 
our practical situation what we have already learnt. Today is the 
sixth’, the day of India’s awakening. I look upon it as a day of 
religious awakening, though ordinarily it would be regarded as a day 
of political significance. On that day we had kept a fast, bathed in a 
river and gone to temples; Muslims had offered prayers in mosques 
and Parsis in their fire-temples. Who can say how many of them 
were sincere? At that time, of course, everyone seemed to be 
sincere. That was the day on which we started satyagraha. We 
commenced civil disobedience in the evening by selling copies of 
Hind Swaraj’. All, Hindus, Muslims and Parsis, seemed to have 
gone crazy on that day. Today, too, we have kept a twenty-four hours’ 
fast. We should understand the aim behind it. The aim is to bring 
about spiritual awakening in us. Our aspiration to go from untruth 
into truth, from darkness into light, is not something for the distant 
future; it is immediate. For us, non-violence and truth are symbolized 
in the spinning-wheel. It may be made only of wood, but if we see in 
it the chintamani* then it becomes the chintamani. It is intelligent to 
regard the spinning-wheel to be what it is, but it is more intelligent to 
regard it as the chintamani. If even the dullest can see God in a clod 
of earth, what may we not see in the spinning-wheel? 


What is wrong, if we see swaraj in the spinning-wheel? Our 
idea, therefore, does not violate dharma. We should understand this 
when we keep a fast and spin. The Satyagraha Ashram will go on 
doing its work even when the rest of the country goes to sleep. And 
we shall, as I have said, get swaraj through the spinning-wheel. . . . 


[From Gujarati] 
Gandhijinu Gitashikshan (CWMG 32: 141) 


1. The talks were given at the Satyagraha Ashram, Ahmedabad, during morning 
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prayers over a period of nine months from February 24 to November 27, 1926. 
Notes were taken by Mahadev Desai and Punjabhai, an inmate of the Ashram. These 
were edited by Narahari Parikh and published in book form in 1955 under the title 
Gandhijinu Gitashikshan. 

2. April 6, 1919 was observed throughout India as a day of protest against the 
Rowlatt Bills. 

3. Published in 1909 and proscribed in March 1910 by the Government of Bombay. 
4. A fabulous gem that fulfils all the desires of its owner. 


50. Excerpts from TALKS to ASHRAM WOMEN' 


[1926] 


This? is not a mere political book. I have used the language 
of politics, but I have really tried to offer a glimpse of dharma. What 
is the meaning of ‘Hind Swaraj’? It means rule of dharma or 
Ramarajya. | have addressed as many meetings of women as of 
men. At women’s meetings I have always used the word Ramarajya 
in place of swaraj. 


This book is the gist of my thinking for several years. Just as 
one cannot help speaking out when one’s heart is full, so also I have 
been unable to restrain myself from writing the book since my heart 
was full. The book is meant mainly for the illiterate masses. 


Education of children mainly depends on mothers. 
Howsoever I may try to educate children in the Ashram, my efforts 
would prove futile without the co-operation of mothers. We have to 
educate our children to be helpful to others. 


Even when a child goes to a teacher for studying, he takes 
with him a string attached to his mother’s heart. He is always _ thinking 
when he can return to his mother. The mother draws the child to 
herself by means of this string. 
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We may read the Gita, or the Ramayana or the Hind 
Swaraj. But what we have to learn from them is desire for the 
welfare of others. We have to teach this to our children also. 


[From Gujarati] 
Bapuna Patro-Ashramni Behnone, 
pp. 77-97 (CWMG 32: 489, 496) 


1. Notes taken by Manibehn Patel at Gandhiji’s morning prayer meetings for 
women during 1926. 
2. Hind Swaraj. 


51. UNITY in VARIETY 
[Article published in ‘Young India’, 11-8-1927.] 


The Polish professor' whose earnest questions | 
endeavoured to answer a few months back, having read my answer’, 
sends me the following further questions: 


1. Men are not equal. Do you also admit that there is a vast 
inequality between nations? 

2. If this is true, do you think that representative elective 
bodies, called parliaments, which have brought Europe to 
the Great War, are really suitable for India? 

3. Do you think that India may become one nation in a 
similar sense as Italy or France? 

4. Is it right to suppose that the future of Asia depends on 
this unification of India, which alone could overrule the 
materialistic tendencies of Japan and China? 

5. Is this not the real alternative for Asia, either superficial 
Europeanization as in Japan, or going back to ancient Aryan 
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tradition which seems to be the rule for great Indian 
masters? 

6. Has this recalling of original Aryan tradition also an 
importance for Europe? 

7. Do you not see in European civilization, with all its faults, 
a new power which goes beyond all Hindu experience? 

8. Is there, in all India, a single little town, like many French 
little towns, in which everybody is really free to follow his 
aspirations, all people are well-to-do, all have a very high 
level of education and sociability, and representatives of 
opposite tendencies meet in friendly intercourse? I know such 
towns in France and also in England. I wonder whether such 
a thing exits in India. 


_My correspondent has stated only a half-truth when he says, 
“Men are not equal”. The other half is that they are equal. For, though 
they are not all of the same age, the same height, the same skin, and 
the same intellect, these inequalities are temporary and superficial, 
the soul that is hidden beneath this earthy crust is one and the same 
for all men and women belonging to all climes. It would therefore be, 
perhaps, more accurate to say, that there is a real and substantial 
unity in all the variety that we see around us. The word “Inequality” 
has a bad odour about it, and it has led to arrogance and inhumanities, 
both in the East and the West. What is true about men is also true 
about nations, which are but groups of men. The false and rigid 
doctrine of inequality has led to the insolent exploitation of the 
nations of Asia and Africa. Who knows that the present ability of the 
West to prey upon the East is a sign of Western superiority and 
Eastern inferiority? I know that the East meekly, and all too hastily, 
submits to this pernicious doctrine, and then makes an ineffectual 
attempt to imitate the West. There is, after all, a world of truth in the 
poetic statement, “Things are not what they seem.” 


The second question does not seem to follow from the first. 
And seeing that I reject the doctrine of inequality in the sense used 
by the writer, I am unable to admit that the representative elective 
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bodies are really unsuitable for India. But for the reasons, which I 
have stated in the Indian Home Rule and which in the main I have 
found no occasion during the past 20 years to revise, I should be 
extremely sorry, if India entirely copies the Western model. 
Representative elective bodies were not unknown to India before 
the European advent. But the contents of the words 
“representation” and “election” were, so far as I can see, far 
different from the European. 


In my opinion, India is today one nation, even as Italy or 
France is; and this I maintain in spite of a vivid and painful 
knowledge of the fact, that Hindus and Mussalmans are murdering 
one another, that Brahmins and non-Brahmins are preparing for a 
similar battle, and that both Brahmins and non-Brahmins exclude from 
their purview the classes which both have left no stone unturned to 
suppress. But I have known similar quarrels in families and in other 
nations. It has often seemed to me that a family connection is 
necessary to establish a good ground for a quarrel. But it flatters me 
to be able heartily to endorse the proposition that the future of Asia 
depends upon a proper and demonstrable unification of India. 


I do not, however, think that the alternative to superficial 
Europeanization consists in a complete reversion to the ancient Aryan 
tradition. I hold with that great thinker, the late Justice Ranade, that 
there is no such thing as a literal complete revival of ancient tradition 
possible, even if it were desirable. In the first place, no one knows 
authoritatively what the ancient Aryan tradition was or is. It is 
difficult to state unerringly the period which can be described as the 
“Golden Age” and then to give a categorical description of that age. 
And I am humble enough to admit that there is much that we can 
profitably assimilate from the West. Wisdom is no monepoly of one 
continent or one race. My resistance to Western civilization is really 
a resistance to its indiscriminate and thoughtless imitation based on 
the assumption that Asiatics are fit only to copy everything that comes 
from the West. I do believe that if India has patience enough to go 
through the fire of suffering and to resist any unlawful encroachment 
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upon its own civilization which, imperfect though it undoubtedly is, 
has hitherto stood the ravages of time, she can make a lasting 
contribution to the peace and solid progress of the world. 


I gladly admit that a new power for good is slowly but surely 
arising in the West. Whether it will transcend all Hindu experience or 
not, I do not know. But I should welcome every fresh contribution to 
the enrichment of humanity, no matter where it comes from. 


Lastly, I am unable to say anything about the glowing tribute 
that the learned professor pays to the self-contained French and English 
little towns. I know so little about English towns, and still less about 
the French. I own I have my doubts. But I know that if the professor 
could stand the almost forbidden exterior of Indian villages, I would 
undertake to take him to some of them where he would see a culture 
ofa high order, and though he will miss the literary polish he will not 
miss the human heart and the human touch, and where, if he can 
accommodate himself to the strange Indian ways about exclusive 
eating and drinking, he will see amazing tolerance of opposite ideas 
and friendliest intercourse of the mind and the soul. Let me also 
remind the professor that the English and the French prosperity and 
amenities which such prosperity brings depend upon, what I must 
again repeat and what I would gladly avoid if I could, namely, 
exploitation. 


Young India, 11-8-1927 (CWMG 34: 314-16) 


1. W. Lutostawski 
2. Vide “Truth is One”, 21-4-1927 [CWMG 33: 245-47] 
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52. Excerpts from ANSWERS to QUESTIONS 
[From the article in Gujarati published in 'Navajivan' 29-1-1928.] 


Q. At present many persons are engaged in running schools 
for untouchables and in such other activities. 


A. I would ask such satyagrahis how far they have been 
able to convert these children to satyagraha, to what extent they 
have been able to become one with the children. If I may ask the 
children who these persons are, they should reply that they look upon 
their teachers alone as their fathers. 


There are satyagrahi doctors amongst you. Shall I tell you 
what a satyagrahi doctor should be like? He would treat the poor 
before all others and would disregard me and others like myself who 
can get the services of doctors whenever they wish to. He would 
ask a poor man whether he required a set of false teeth because he 
has lost his natural ones. Such a doctor should not worry how he 
could thrive in his profession if he did not find people with bad teeth. 
You should look up Hind Swaraj for a detailed description of a 
satyagrahi doctor’. Such an individual should not even hope to make 
a living from his profession. Dr. Wanless has performed thousands 
of operations, people donate thousands of rupees to his institution, 
but he does not take a single pie out of it. Sam Higginbottom was the 
agricultural expert of the Scindia. He received a salary of Rs. 4,000 
a month for his advice; did he, however, take a single pie of it for his 
personal expenditure? Yes, we do have our Dr. Chandulal?; he acts 
in a similar fashion, he knows his own job very well, he does not take 
a single pie for himself and the poor can readily approach him. 


The satyagrahi should dedicate himself to his chosen field of 
activity in a spirit of purity, and adhere to it. His unflinching faith will 
be recognized by his truthful adherence to something which he has 
regarded as true although it may be untrue. Tulsidas has said: “The 
shell appears as a piece of silver and the sun’s rays appear as a sheet 
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of water—such is the character of illusion. Though it is ever 
nonexistent, one cannot get rid of it.” 


Since we act as if the world is ultimately true, we should 
remain absorbed in such actions as would bring about the good of the 
world. That alone is beneficial. 


[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan, 29-1-1928 (CWMG 35: 512) 


1. Vide “Hind Swaraj (Chapter XII: The Condition of India (Continued): Doctors)”. 
2. Chandulal Desai, a dental surgeon and Congress leader of Gujarat. 


53. HOW I DISCOVERED the SPINNING-WHEEL 
[Article published in ‘Young India’, 20-9-1928.] 


A friend who has been studying the All-India Spinners’ 
Association organization after having studied a centre in Karaikudi 
(Tamilnad) writes: 


This (Uttukuli) is a heavy production centre for 
hand-spinning and weaving. I have half picked up this work 
here. There are about a thousand spinners. I have gone about 
the villages and met many of them in their own little 
cottages. Every day that passes makes me marvel the more 
as to how you discovered the spinning-wheel. I am very much 
tempted to ask if you could not kindly tell in the pages of 
Young India when and how exactly you re-discovered the 
wheel. It is so little and so big at the same time. It reminds 
me of the rain drops—each so tiny by itself but together “the 
mighty ocean”. Nothing 1s more wrong than to think that you 
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have asked India to spin and that India has begun to spin 
driven to do so by you. The truth is rather that the millions in 
the villages have driven you to it—to be their agent for 
disposing of all their yarn. I am daily watching crowds of old 
women and girls coming with their yarn. They come with 
smiling faces, their precious yarn clutched to their hearts. 
And khadi is retouching slowly into life just those vital parts 
of our national being that have been touched almost into death 
by this most soulless of exploitations. I realize now as never 
before the truth of your words when you said that the world 
would some day accept khadi as the noblest of your works. 


He is right when he says that the toiling, starving millions 


drove me to it. It was in London in 1909! that I discovered the wheel. 
I had gone there leading a deputation from South Africa. It was then 


that I came in close touch with many earnest Indians—students and 


others. We had many long conversations about the condition of India 
and I saw as in a flash that without the spinning-wheel there was no 
swaraj. I knew at once that everyone had to spin. But I did not then 
know the distinction between the loom and the wheel and in Hind 


Swaraj used the word loom to mean the wheel. This is what I have 


said in the concluding chapter of the booklet: 


We will get nothing by asking; we shall have to take 
what we want, and we need the requisite strength for the 
effort and that strength will be available to him only who: 

2. if a lawyer, will give up his profession, and take up a 
handloom (spinning-wheel); 

8. although a doctor, will take up a handloorn (spinning-wheel); 
10. 1f a wealthy man will devote his money to establishing 
hand-looms (spinning-wheels), and encourage others to use 
hand-made goods by wearing them himself. 


The words are as true today as they were in 1909 when the 


booklet was written. Today not only are lawyers, doctors and others 
spinning by way of sacrifice but they are also organizing the 
movement. But alas, they are yet far too few for the purpose of 
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waking the millions from their helpless lethargy. The vast majority 
are still standing aside. They seem to be waiting for a catastrophe 
greater than the one that is happening in front of them. They seem to 
await the simultaneous destruction of millions to produce in them a 
shock that would move them to action. Be that as it may, there is no 
organic swaraj until the starving millions feel its glow. They will not 
feel it until the living contact is established between them and us— 
the vocal class who literally bleed them in order that we may live. 


But to return to the wheel. Though the wheel was 
discovered to the mental vision in 1909, it saw work only in 1918, 
after three years’ patient and strenuous effort. The first khadi vow 
(very much adulterated to suit the fashionable sisters of Bombay) 
was taken in 1919*. The wheel found a place in the Congress — 
programme in 192I>. The history of the movement since then is an 
open book still being written in the lives of the two thousand odd 
organizers and nearly seventy thousand spinners in whose lives the 
wheel has brought a ray of hope. Were we not under the hypnotic 
and desolating spell of the city civilization, we would realize through 
our hearts that only a little combined, conscious and honest effort in 
the shape of work is required to take the wheel to every cottage in 
India. Multiply the return of one wheel by say one hundred million 
and the result will convince the most confirmed un-believer of its 
potency. But probably he will refuse to be willing and say: “What you 
say is true as an arithmetical problem, it is wholly untrue as a 
practical proposition” You can only take a willing horse to the trough. 
But a true spinner must have unlimited patience. He does not give in. 
The answer to the question propounded by the friend therefore 
perhaps should be: “The wheel is still being discovered.” I know that 
it shall be one day, for there are some in this country who are 
prepared to pay for the discovery with their lives. 


Young India, 20-9-1928 (CWMG 37: 287-89) 


1. The source has “1908”. 
2. Vide “The Swadeshi Vow”, 13-5-1919, Vol. 15: 305-08. 
3. Vide “Working Committee’s Resolutions at Bardoli”, 12-2-1922, Vol. 22: 380. 
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54. Excerpts from "AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OR 
THE STORY of MY EXPERIMENTS with TRUTH" 


(A) A SPIRITUAL DILEMMA (Part IV, Chapter 39) 


As soon as the news reached South Africa that I along with 
other Indians had offered my services in the War, I received two 
cables. One of these was from Mr. Polak who questioned the 
consistency of my action with my profession of ahimsa'. 


I had to a certain extent anticipated this objection, for I had 
discussed the question in my Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule’, 
and used to discuss it day in and day out with friends in South Africa. 
All of us recognized the immorality of war. If I was not prepared to 
prosecute my assailant, much less should I be willing to participate in 
a war, especially when I knew nothing of the justice or otherwise of 
the cause of the combatants. Friends of course knew that I had 
previously served in the Boer War, but they assumed that my views 
had since undergone a change. ... 


(CWMG 39: 278-79) 


1. In his letters from London to Maganlal Gandhi and Pragji Desai, Gandhiji 
explained his attitude to the war. 


(B) SHANTINIKETAN (Part V, Chapter 4) 


... . had intended to stay at Shantiniketan for some time, 
but fate willed otherwise. I had hardly been there a week when | 
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received from Poona a telegram announcing Gokhale’s death. 
Shantiniketan was immersed in grief. All the members came over to 
me to express their condolences. A special meeting was called in the 
Ashram temple to mourn the.national loss. It was a solemn function. 
The same day I left for Poona with my wife and Maganlal. All the 
rest stayed at Shantiniketan. 


Andrews accompanied me up to Burdwan. ‘Do you think,’ 
he asked me, ‘that a time will come for satyagraha in India? And if 
so, have you any idea when it will come?’ 


‘It is difficult to say,’ said I. ‘For one year I am to do nothing. 
For Gokhale took from me a promise that I should travel in India for 
gaining experience, and express no opinion on public questions until I 
have finished the period of probation. Even after the year is over, I 
will be in no hurry to speak and pronounce opinions. And so I do not 
suppose there will be any occasion for satyagraha for five years or 
So.’ 


I may note in this connection that Gokhale used to laugh at 
some of my ideas in Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule and say: 
‘After you have stayed a year in India, your views will correct 
themselves.’ 


(CWMG 39: 304) 


(C) THAT MEMORABLE WEEK!—I (Part V, Chapter 31) 


After a short tour in South India I reached Bombay, I think 
on the 4th April, having received a wire from Sjt. Shankarlal Banker 
asking me to be present for the 6th of April celebrations. .. . 


Needless to say the hartal in Bombay was a complete 
success. Full preparation had been made for starting civil 
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disobedience. Two or three things had been discussed in this 
connection. It was decided that civil disobedience might be offered 
in respect of such laws only as easily lent themselves to being 
disobeyed by the masses. The salt tax was extremely unpopular and 
a powerful movement had been for some time past going on to 
secure its repeal. I therefore suggested that the people might 
prepare salt from sea-water in their own houses in disregard of the 
salt laws. My other suggestion was about the sale of proscribed 
literature. Two of my books, viz, Hind Swaraj and Sarvodaya 
(Gujarati adaptation of Ruskin’s Unto This Last), which had been 
already proscribed, came handy for this purpose. To print and sell 
them openly seemed to be the easiest way of offering civil 
disobedience. A sufficient number of copies of the books was 
therefore printed, and it was arranged to sell them at the end of the 
monster meeting that was to be held that evening after the breaking 
of the fast. 


On the evening of the 6th an army of volunteers issued forth 
accordingly with this prohibited literature to sell it among the people. 
Both Shrimati Sarojini Devi and I went out in cars. All the copies 
were soon sold out. The proceeds of the sale were to be utilized for 
furthering the civil disobedience campaign. Both these books were 
priced at four annas per copy, but I hardly remember anybody having 
purchased them from me at their face value merely. Quite a large 
number of people simply poured out all the cash that was in their 
pockets to purchase their copy. Five and ten rupee notes just flew 
out to cover the price of a single copy, while in one case I remember 
having sold a copy for fifty rupees! It was duly explained to the 
people that they were liable to be arrested and imprisoned for 
purchasing the proscribed literature. But for the moment they had 
shed all fear of jail-going. 


It was subsequently learnt that the Government had 
conveniently taken the view that the books that had been proscribed 
by it had not in fact been sold, and that what we had sold was not 
held as coming under the definition of proscribed literature. The 
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reprint was held by the Government to be a new edition of the books 
that had been proscribed, and to sell them did not constitute an 
offence under the law. This news caused general disappointment 


(CWMG 39: 366-68) 


(D) THE BIRTH OF KHADI (Part V, Chapter 39) 


I do not remember to have seen handloom or a spinning- 
wheel when in 1908! I described it in Hind Swaraj as the panacea 
for the growing pauperism of India. In that book I took it as 
understood that anything that helped India to get rid of the grinding 
poverty of her masses would in the same process also establish 
swaraj. Even in 1915, when I returned to India from South Africa, I 
had not actually seen a spinning-wheel. 


The Autobiography. . . . has been printed in 
CWMG 39:1-402 (CWMG 39: 389) 


1. Slip for 1909. 


55. Excerpts from NOTES 
DAYLIGHT ROBBERY 


___ Proscription without trial, without examination, without the 
author being able to defend himself in any shape or form, of Pandit 
Sundarlal’s learned volume in Hindi is nothing short of daylight 
robbery by the U.P. Government. These volumes represent years of 
labour. They were brought out at great expense, and if the 
proscription is allowed to stand, it means ruin to the author or the 
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publisher whoever may have incurred the expense. The clear 
statement issued by the publisher shows that the Government was 
not taken unawares. They knew that the volumes were about to be 
published, they knew what they were likely to be. And yet they 
confiscated them without warning and apparently without proper 
examination thereof. According to the publisher’s note they could 
not have had more than two days to examine the volumes. Surely the 
author and the public were entitled to know what there was 
objectionable in them. I write from bitter experience. Even to this 
day I do not know why my booklets Hind Swaraj and adaptation of 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last were proscribed. I had no notice given to 
me. It was only through a friend I came to know that these copies 
were proscribed. But there is one consolation the public may derive 
from this daylight robbery. The Government is by such acts providing 
us with easy methods of civil disobedience should it be necessary for 
us next year to undertake it on a large scale. 


Young India, 4-4-1929 (CWMG 40: 202-03) 


56. Excerpts from the SUZERAIN and VASSALS 
[Suzerain under whom feudalatory rulers thrived.] 


Shri Kakalbhai has asked a number of questions which I 
give below along with answers to them. 


British power is not an individual; it is a system’. The system 
by which it is exercised has ruined India and is ruining it further. 
Hence I wish destruction of that system; why only I, almost all of us 
wish it. By Princely States we mean individuals. There is scope for 
reform in man, hence also in the Princely States. If there were no 
Empire which supported their autocracy, the subjects of the States 
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would have been able to secure many rights for themselves. It is 
clear that reform cannot be effected with such ease in big States as 
in Princely States, because these are small. This is not, therefore, to 
suggest that big States must be broken up into small States, but Iam 
showing the advantage of smallness of the small states. Some 
experiments which British India cannot easily carry out can be 
conveniently undertaken by the Princely States. For example, 
prohibition, revenue reform, necessary reform in Hindu law, social 
reform, small-scale banking, dairies owned not by individuals but by 
the community, all these and others can be tried out in Princely States 
if the Empire is favourable. It is my firm belief that there is infinite 
scope for progress in Princely States, that is, on the part of their 
rulers. And why should we find fault with the rulers and not at all 
with their subjects? Of course, by ‘subjects’ I mean in this context 
‘politicians’. If this class can show more of courage and less of 
flattery, if it can be less selfish and more concerned with public good, 
it is in a position to reform the Princes. They are the hands and feet 
of the Princes. Who does not know that if his hands and feet refuse 
to move, the poor Prince will become a cripple? The interests of the 
rulers and the ruled are identical. The rulers have today learnt to live 
in England or Paris; else their England would be a hillock in their 
State and the money spent on their luxuries would be spent among 
their subjects. Their power to do evil has limits, their power to good 
has none. As for the Empire, wherever I turn I see lies, fraud, 
arrogance, tyranny, drunkenness, gambling, lechery, plunder by day 
and by night and Dyerism. All are sacrificed at its alter. Its benefits 
are only apparent. It lives for its trade, it will die in trying to 
safeguard it. None should misconstrue these strong words. The 
Western civilization which passes for civilization is disgusting to me. 
I have given a rough picture of it in Hind Swaraj. Time has brought 
no change in it. It is not my purpose even to imply that everything 
Western is bad. I have learnt a lot from the West. There are a 
number of pure and holy men there. I have many friends in the West. 
But what the Westerners worship under the name of civilization is a 
golden vessels.’ I find that the questioner and others have been dazzled 
by its glitter. 
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[From Gujarati] 
Navajivan, 28-4-1929 (CWMG 40: 298-99) 


1. This was in reply to a question as to how Gandhiji would distinguish between a 
rule in which there was possibility of reform and one in which there was none. 
2. A reference to the /shopanishad, 15. 


57, Excerpts from LETTER to SATIS CHANDRA DAS 
GUPTA 


[Satis Chandra Das Gupta was in charge of Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur, 
Bengal.] 


CAMP HATHRAS, 
November 8, 1929 


DEAR SATIS BABU, 


The world’s history shows that you cannot be violent 
towards one and non-violent towards another. All our violence is bound 
to recoil upon our heads more and more as we go on and if we do not 
retrace our steps. We will have to discover a method of dealing with 
this violence among ourselves. Of course there is not one word in 
Hind Swaraj that cannot be substantiated. If I have to rewrite it 
today I may change the language but never the thought... . 


With love, 


Yours sincerely, 
BAPuU 


From a Photostat: G. N. 1611 (CWMG 42: 125) 
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58. LETTER to K. NATARAJAN 


[Kamakshi Natarajan (1866-1948) was a pioneer social reformer and a 
close associate of Ranade and Gandhiji.] 


As AT SABARMATI, 
May 16, 1931 


DEAR Mr. NATARAJAN, 


You will please excuse me for the delay in acknowledging 
your letter. You know the reason why. The statement imputed to me 
is a pure invention. The conclusion that the British regime is an evil 
was arrived at after laborious studies fortified by painful experiences. 
I have set forth the whole process in Hind Swaraj as also in My 
Experiments with Truth. It was good of Mr. Bittman that he refused 
to believe the report without verification. I may add that I do not 
even remember the meeting with the Bishop Azariah. I return Mr. 
Bittman’s letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Encl. I 
SyT. K. NATARAJAN 


“INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER” OFFICE, 
BOMBAY 


From a microfilm: S. N. 17086 (CWMG 46: 157) 


59. Excerpts from NOTES 
[From the article published in ‘Harijan’, 1-4-1933.] 
MAJORITY v. MINORITY 


A graduate from Madras sends the following quotation from 
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Indian Home Rule: 


It is a superstition and an ungodly thing to believe 
that an act of a majority binds a minority. Many examples 
can be given in which acts of majorities will be found to have 
been wrong, and those of minorities to have been right. All 
reforms owe their origin to the initiation of minorities in 
opposition to the majorities. If among a band of robbers, a 
knowledge of robbery is obligatory, is a pious man to accept 
the obligation? So long as the superstition that man should 
obey unjust laws exists, so long will their slavery exist. Anda 
passive resister alone can remove such a superstition. 

and writes: 


Kindly permit me to invite your attention to the above 
extract from your Jndian Home Rule. From this we see that 
you once held the opinion contained therein. However, the 
above opinion of your own has been trampled under foot in 
connection with the temple-entry question. Are we to take 
that the present position differs from the position held by you 
then? Apparently, the position taken up by you is 
inconsistent. We hope to be enlightened on the subject. 


It is unjust to a writer to quote against him passages from his 
writings without reference to the context. Nor should I care to 
defend what may appear to be my inconsistencies. I should leave the 
readers to judge for themselves. In this instance the quotation 
appears to me to propound a great truth often overlooked. Anyway I 
believe in every word of it. The Temple-entry Bills do not violate the 
rule. They do not bind the minority to anything, they compel it to do 
nothing. But if a majority may not compel a minority to its will, nor 
may the latter compel the former. But the natural rule is that, where 
there is a dispute between a majority and a minority, the latter will, 
without admitting the rightness of the action of the former, let it have 
its way and, if it believes the majority in the wrong, refuse its 
co-operation. One of the Temple-entry Bills does that and nothing 
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more. But I am myself so jealous of the rights and wishes of 
minorities if only because I have been always, in the beginning at 
least, in a minority. I have, therefore, proposed, as the reader should 
know, a solution whereby the minority will have its wishes also 
respected. The other Bill takes away no rights of anybody. It simply 
takes the question of untouchability from the purview of the civil law. 
It does not interfere with the conscience or the religious observances 
of anybody. In fact, the Bills are designed to protect all views and 
one merely provides what to do in the event of a difference of 
opinion. Here I see no infringement of the rule enunciated in the 
quotation from Jndian Home Rule. It shows how a minority can 
protect itself. 


Harijan, 1-4-1933 (CWMG 54: 259-61) 


\ 


60. Excerpts from NOTES 
INCONSISTENCIES? 


.... In my search after Truth I have discarded many ideas 
and learnt many new things. Old as I am in age, I have no feeling that 
I have ceased to grow inwardly or that my growth will stop at the 
dissolution of the flesh. What I am concerned with is my readiness to 
obey the call of Truth,’ my God, from moment to moment, and 
therefore, when anybody finds any inconsistency between any two 
writings of mine, ifhe has still faith in my sanity, he would do well to 
choose the later of the two on the same subject.' 


Harijan, 29-4-1933 (CWMG 55: 61) 


1. This was published under heading To the Reader in the beginning of the Revised 
New Edition of ‘Hind Swaraj’ published in 1939, 
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61. LETTER to MRIDULA SARABHAI 


[Mridula Sarabhai was the daughter of industrialist Ambalal Sarabhai. 
She was an institution builder, worked closely with Gandhiji and Badshah 
Khan for communal harmony.] 


July 5, 1934 
CHI. MRIDULA, 


I had received your letter. I am surprised that even you have 
been led into an error. You must have read the letter addressed to 
Bhogilal. To say that swadeshi today is a fraud is not to condemn the 
people engaged in that work. It is a warning to them. I had even 
given the history of swadeshi in that conversation. I have often said 
that cow-protection today is a fraud and that is my belief. And yet 
many pure-hearted persons are engaged in that activity. Even my 
colleagues in the field are in it. I do not consider them knaves. I have 
shown the way to genuine cow-protection as against spurious cow- 
protection. You must be aware of it. I have referred to the cow- 
protection societies as cow-devouring societies in Hind Swaraj. 
Today also I think the same about them. But I know that many men 
and women engaged in that fraudulent activity are extremely pure 
hearted. It is the same about the swadeshi fraud of today. You and 
other colleagues are not knaves but have been innocently entangled 
in it. It is my attempt to redeem them from it. The result is my new 
concept of swadeshi. 


Have you understood the point now? If you have 
understood, remove the pain of those who have been hurt by my 
words. . 

Blessings from 
BAPU 


From the Gujarati original: C. W. 11190. 
Courtesy: Sarabhai Foundation (CWMG 92: 478-79) 
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62. Excerpts from DISCUSSION with JOHN R. MOTT! 
[Mr. Mott was an Anierican evangelist.] 


[November 13/14, 1936] 


J. M. What you are doing here has great industrial 
significance. Japan with about as high a rate of literacy as any 
country in the world is not exempt from the sins of industrialism. 


G. But I am not seeking to industrialize the village. I want to 
revive the village after the ancient pattern, i. e., to revive hand 
spinning, hand-ginning, and its other vital handicrafts. The village uplift 
movement is an offshoot of the spinning movement. So great was 
my ignorance in 1908 that I mixed up the spinning-wheel with the 
loom in my small book on Indian Home Rule. 


Harijan, 19-12-1936 and 26-12-1936 (CWMG 64: 38) 


1. John R. Mott was an American evangelist, a prominent Y.M.C.A. leader and 
Chairman, International Missionary Council. 


63. A MESSAGE to the "ARYAN PATH” 


SEGAON, 
[July 14, 1938] 


I welcome your advertising the principles in defence of which 
Hind Swaraj was written.' The English edition is a translation of the 
original which was in Gujarati. I might change the language here and 
there if I had to rewrite the booklet. But after the stormy thirty years 
through which I have since passed, I have seen nothing to make me 
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alter the views expounded in it. Let the reader bear in mind that it is 
a faithful record of conversations I had with workers, one of whom 
was an avowed anarchist. He should also know that it stopped the 
rot that was about to set in among some Indians in South Africa. The 
reader may balance against this the opinion of a dear friend, who, 
also, is no more, that it was the production of a fool.?_ 


M. K. GANDHI 


The Aryan Path, September 1938, 
Vol. IX, No. 9, p. 421-456. (CWMG 67: 169-70) 


1. Aspecial issue of The Aryan Path exclusively devoted to Hind Swaraj, then being 
planned, came out in September. [Reprinted in Appendix] The contributors included 
such eminent Western thinkers as Frederick Soddy, GD.H. Cole, C. Delisle Burns, 
John Middleton Murry, Hugh I’ Anson Fausset, Gerald Heard and Irene Rathbone. 
Though none of them found themselves wholly in agreement with the thesis 
advanced in Hind Swaraj they all nevertheless saw the great importance of the work. 
Frederick Soddy, for instance, though disagreeing with Gandhiji, suggested that 
“anyone who wishes to change the world would do well to study” the book. To G. 
D. H. Cole Gandhiji’s case against the West looked “infinitely stronger” than it did 
in 1908, when “the ephemeral civilization of the West looked stable under Western 
eyes”. C. Delisle Burns saw the highest merit of Hind Swaraj “in its emphasis upon 
moral issues and opposition to the pursuit of private wealth and power”. John 
Middleton Murry considered Hind Swaraj a “great book”, “one of the spiritual 
classics of the world”, and compared Gandhiji’s vision of real swaraj to the Christian 
vision of the Kingdom of Heaven. Gerald Heard thought Hina Swaraj was superior 
to Rousseau’s Social Contract and Karl Marx’s Das Capital, for it did not mark the 
end of an age but the beginning of a new order. Irene Rathbone found the book 
“enormously powerful”, the language of which forced her “by its tremendous hon- 
esty to search my own honesty”. She thought the work was “simple and logical, 
economical, condensed, poetic”. Hugh Fausset summed up Hind Swaraj as a book 
whose purpose was “to save India, not from Englishmen, but from the modern 
civilization which is eating into the vitals of the West”. He had enough trust in the 
indestructible vitality of the human spirit to be sure that it would not allow itself to 
be lastingly mechanized. The machine was exposing ruthlessly the consequences 
that must happen to men and nations who had lost their integrity. Hind Swaraj was 
an attempt at restoring man to his true estate, and was, for this reason, “one of the 
best modern handbooks of that real revolution which must happen in us all, if we are 
to fulfil the creative purpose of life”. 
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2. Mahadev Desai in a preface to Hind Swaraj published by the Navajivan Trust 
wrote: “When Gokhale saw the translation, on his visit to South Africa in 1912, he 
thought it so crude and hastily conceived that he prophesied that Gandhiji would 
himself destroy the book after spending a year in India.” 


64. Excerpts from TALK to KHUDAI KHIDMATGARS, 
BANNU 


[‘Khudai Khidmatgars ’-Servants of God, was founded as an organization 
by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan in Afghanistan for social reform, political 
awakening and satyagraha.] 


[On or before October 26, 1938] 


In the same way the charkha or the spinning-wheel had to 
be linked to non-violence. 


Today there are millions of unemployed destitute in India. 
One way to deal with them is to allow them to die off so that, as in 
South Africa, there might be more per capita land for the survivors. 
That would be the way of violence. The other way, the way of 
non-violence, is based on the principle of ‘even unto this last’. It 
requires us to have equal regard for the least of God’s creation. A 
votary of this path will deny to himself what cannot be shared with 
the least. That applies even to those who labour with their hands— 
the relatively better off among the labouring class must seek to align 
themselves with the less fortunate. 


It was this line of thinking, said Gandhiji, which had 
led to the discovery of the charkha on his part. 


I had not even seen a charkha when I first advocated its 
use. In fact I called it a handloom in Hind Swaraj, not knowing a 
spinning-wheel from a handloom. I had before my mind’s eye the 
poor, landless labourer without employment or means of subsistence, 
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crushed under the weight of poverty. How could I save him—that 
was my problem? Even now while I am sitting with you in these 
comfortable surroundings, my heart is with the poor and the oppressed 
in their humble cottages. I would feel more at home in their midst. If 
I allowed myself to succumb to the love of ease and comfort, it would 
be my undoing as a votary of ahimsa. What is it then that can provide 
a living link between me and the poor? The answer is the charkha. 
No matter what one’s occupation or rank in life is, the charkha, taken 
with all that it signifies, will provide the golden bridge to unite him to 
the poor. For instance, if I am a doctor, while I draw the sacrificial 
thread it will make me think how I can assuage the suffering of the 
destitute instead of the royalty in rich palaces with the prospect of fat 
fees. The charkha is not my invention. It was there before. My 
discovery consisted in linking it to the programme of non-violence 
and independence. God whispered into my ear: ‘If you want to work 
through non-violence, you have to proceed with small things, not big.’ 
If we had worked the fourfold constructive programme in its 

completeness during the last twenty years as I had envisaged it, we 
should have been our masters today. No foreign power would have 
dared to cast its evil eye upon us. No enemy from outside would 
have dared to come and do us harm if there had been none within. 
Even if one had come we would have assimilated him to ourselves 
and he would not have been able to exploit us. 


It is this type of non-violence that I want you to attain. I 
expect you to be twenty-four-carat gold, nothing less. Of course, you 
can deceive me. If you do that, I shall blame myself only. But if you 
are sincere, you have to prove by your action that nobody need be 
afraid of a Red Shirt or know fear while there is a Red Shirt alive. 


A Pilgrimage for Peace, pp. 97-101 (CWMG 68: 60-61) 
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65. SPEECH at MEETING of BAR ASSOCIATION, 
_ PESHAWAR’ 


[ November 5, 1938]? 


Gandhiji, in a witty little speech, while thanking them for the 
honour that they had done him, observed that he was hardly entitled 
to that privilege, in the first place because, as they all knew, he had 
been disbarred by his own Inn, and, secondly, because he had long 
forgotten his law. Of late he had more often been engaged in breaking 
laws than in expounding or interpreting them in the courts of the land. 
Still another and, perhaps, his most vital reason was his peculiar views 
about lawyers and doctors which he had recorded in his booklet, The 
Indian Home Rule. A true lawyer, he told them, was one who placed 
truth and service in the first place and the emoluments of the 
profession in the next place only. He did not know whether they had 
all adopted that ideal but if they pledged themselves to render service 
through their legal acumen in an altruistic spirit, he would be the first 
to pay them his homage. 


Harijan, 26-11-1938 (CWMG 68: 96-97) 


1. Extracted from Pyarelal’s report “In the Frontier Province-VI”. 
2. From Gandhi—1915-1948. 


66. Excerpts from SPEECH at GANDHI SEVA SANGH 
MEETING, BRINDABAN 


May 3, 1939 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 


.... The spinning-wheel will transform the life of the 
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individual who becomes a votary of non-violence and truth. He will 
render an account of his every minute. He will consider it sinful to 
waste time. God alone is witness to one’s thoughts. But such a man 
will have no useless thought in his mind. His speech will have a unique 
quality and everything pertaining to him will have a divinity about it. 
The spinning-wheel possesses all this power. . . . 


It was necessary to say this much in praise of the spinning- 
wheel because it is the most important among all the weapons that 
we possess. Let all of you make a resolution. That is why so much 
emphasis is laid on it. That is the reason why it has become so 
essential for the satyagraha of my conception. I wrote Hind Swaraj 
in 1909'. Its language may be crude but even today my pen is not 
prepared to polish it. I had not seen even a single spinning-wheel at 
the time. Not only this, I had even confused a loom with a spinning- 
wheel. That was exactly why I had mentioned the loom rather than 
the spinning-wheel in that book. But I have continued to have faith in 
the spinning-wheel right from those days. It has been forme a symbol 
of non-violence from that time on.... 


[From Hindi] (CWMG 69: 196-97) 


Gandhi Seva Sangh ke Panchven Varshik Adhiveshan (Brindaban, 
Bihar) ka Vivaran, pp. 7-15 


1. The source has “1908”. 
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67. Excerpts from LETTER to AMRIT KAUR 


[Rajkumari Amrit Kaur (1889-1964) was from the royal family of 
Kapurthala. She became life-long follower of Gandhiji. He used to 
jokingly address her as Deceiver and himself as Tyrant. ] 


A BBOTTABAD 
July 9, 1939 


My DEAR DECEIVER, 


I wrote yesterday. But the post has not gone yet. So this will 
be in the packet. 


J. L.’s letter is good. I hope you will give him your opinion of 
Hind Swaraj. . . . 


Love 
T YRANT 
From the original: C.W. 3926. 
Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G. N. 7235 (CWMG 69: 410) 


68. THE UNBRIDGEABLE GULF 


The following letter comes from a friend: 


In the Harijan dated 30-9-1939, on page | at the 
end of your article', you write: “Speed is not the end of life. 
Man sees more and lives more truly by walking to his duty.” 


And then you subscribe: “On the train to Simla”. I 
am surprised that, with all the fund of humour you possess, 
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you could not see how the words “On the train to Simla” 
pointed the finger of ridicule to the statement “Man sees 
more and lives more truly by walking to his duty.” 


Time was when this friend used to believe in my method and 
was a valuable supporter. Somehow or other I have now fallen from 
grace. He should have had no difficulty in following the rich humour 
behind the writing which he exposes to ridicule. But I must deprive 
the ridicule of its sting by informing my friend that I was in my senses 
when I wrote the note referred to. I might easily have avoided the 
exact place where it was penned. But I wanted to add point to my 
remark and to discover to the reader the vast gulf that separates me 
from my ideal. Let the waverers take heart from the fact that though 
my note containing the flat contradiction of the ideal has provided my 
friend with mirth, I have got the credit for trying my best to live up to 
the ideals, I may profess. If I am to make an ever-increasing 
approach to my ideal, I must let the world see my weaknesses and 
failures so that I may be saved from hypocrisy and so that even for 
very shame I would try my utmost to realize the ideal. The 
contradiction pointed out by the friend also shows that between the 
ideal and practice there always must be an unbridgeable gulf. The 
ideal will cease to be one if it becomes possible to realize it. The 
pleasure lies in making the effort, not in its fulfilment. For, in our 
progress towards the goal we ever see more and more enchanting 
scenery. 


Coming, however, to the friend’s gibe let me tell him and the 
reader that I could pen those lines because it is never a pleasure to 
me to travel by motor or rail or even a cart. It is always a pleasure to 
walk. Nor should I mind in the least if every rail was removed and 
men, except the sick and the maimed, had to walk to their businesses. 
I cannot only imagine but am working for a civilization in which 
possession of a car will be considered no merit and railways will find 
no place. It would not be for me an unhappy event if the world 
became once more as large as it used to be at one time. Hind Swaraj 
was written in 19097. Since then it has undergone many editions and 
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has been translated in many languages of the world. I was asked last 
year by Shrimati Sophia Wadia to write a foreword? for the edition 
that she was bringing out. I had the pleasure, therefore, of having to 
re-read it carefully. The reader may know that I could not revise a 
single idea. I had no desire to revise the language. It is a fair 
_ translation of the original in Gujarati. The key to understand that 
incredibly simple (so simple as to be regarded foolish) booklet is to 
realize that it is not an attempt to go back to the so-called ignorant, 
dark ages. But it is an attempt to see beauty in voluntary simplicity, 
poverty and slowness. I have pictured that as my ideal. I shall never 
reach it myself and hence cannot expect the nation to do so. But the 
modern rage for variety, for flying through the air, for multiplicity of 
wants, etc., have no fascination for me. They deaden the inner being 
in us. The giddy heights which man’s ingenuity is attempting, take us 
away from our Maker who is nearer to us than the nails are to the 
flesh which they cover. 


Therefore even whilst I am travelling at the rate of 40 miles 
per hour, I am conscious that it is a necessary evil, and that my best 
work is to be done in little Segaon containing 700 souls, and in the 
neighbouring villages to which I can walk. But being a highly 
practical man I do not avoid railway travelling or motoring for the 
mere sake of looking foolishly consistent.* Let the reader know that 
during the hurricane Harijan tours® that Thakkar Bapa had arranged 
for me I had gently suggested to him that I would like to do the whole 
of the years’s tour on foot. He would not listen. And we had violent 
demonstrations during the tour. Twice or oftener we escaped serious 
injury and it might have been even death. When we reached Puri’, 
there was fear of bloodshed. So I put my foot down and insisted on 
performing the remaining pilgrimage on foot. Thakkar Bapa readily 
consented.’ Well, the demonstrators who were prepared only for 
demonstrations by rail and motor could not overtake the pilgrims who 
covered only 8 to 10 miles per day in two stages. This was the most 
effective part of our tour. The awakening was solid. Our 
_ experiences were rich. And the demonstrators had no excitement 
left for them. They had no desire to kill me in cold blood. They were 
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out for sensations. Sensations are not to be had with non-violent men 
and women walking to their mission without any fear of man and in 
the certain knowledge of having God as their infallible Guide and 
Protector. 


SEGAON, October 10, 1939 
Harijan, 14-10-1939 (CWMG 70: 241-43) 


1. Vide “Is India a Military Country”, 25-9-1939. 

2. The source, however, has “1908”. 

3. Vide “A Message to The Aryan Path”, 14-7-1938. 

4. In “Self-reliance”, R. W. Emerson says: “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. With 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do.” 

5. From November 7, 1933 to August 2, 1934. 

6. On May 7, 1934. 

7. Gandhiji commenced his walking tour from May 9, 1934. 


69. Excerpts from DISCUSSION with EXECUTIVE 
MEMBERS of GANDHI SEVA SANGH—I 


WARDHA, 
October 25, 1939 


....Non-violence is not a cloistered virtue, confined only to 
the rishi and the cave-dweller. It is capable of being practised by the 
millions, not with full knowledge of its implications, but because it is 
the law of our species. It distinguishes man from the brute. But man 
has not shed the brute in him. He has to strive to do so. This striving 
applies to the practice of non-violence, not to the belief in it. I cannot 
strive to believe in a principle; I either believe in it or I do not. And if 
I believe in it, I must bravely strive to practise it. Ahimsa is an 
attribute of the brave. Cowardice and ahimsa do not go together any 
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more than water and fire. It is that ahimsa that every member of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh has to make a conscious effort to develop in 
himself. 


We have often thought about this question but the hour of 
_ our trial has arrived today, as much with reference to war as with the 
struggle for swaraj and equally with reference to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Remember also that your non-violence cannot operate effectively 
unless you have faith in the spinning-wheel. I would ask you to read 
Hind Swaraj with my eyes and see therein the chapter on how to 
make India non-violent. You cannot build non-violence on a factory 
civilization, but it can be built on self-contained villages. Even if Hitler 
was so minded, he could not devastate seven hundred thousand non- 
violent villages. He would himself become non-violent in the 
process. Rural economy as I have conceived it eschews exploitation 
altogether and exploitation is the essence of violence. You have 
therefore to be rural-minded before you can be non-violent, and to be 
rural-minded you have to have faith in the spinning-wheel. 


Harijan, 4-11-1939 (CWMG 70: 296) 


70. Excerpts from the CHARKHA 


I am enunciating no new ideas here. They are to be found in 

Indian Home Rule (Hind Swaraj) which was written in 1908' when 
the technique of satyagraha was still in the process of formation. 
The charkha had become part of this programme of love. As I was 
picturing life based on non-violence, I saw that it must be reduced to 
the simplest terms consistent with high thinking. Food and raiment 
will always remain the prime necessities of life. Life itself becomes 
| impossible if these two are not assured. For non-violent defence, 
_therefore, society has to be so constructed that its members may be 
able as far as possible to look after themselves in the face of an 
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invasion from without or disturbances within. Just as a domestic kitchen 
is the easiest thing in such circumstances, the fak/i or at most the 
spinning-wheel and the loom are the simplest possessions for the 
manufacture of cloth. Society based on non-violence can only 
consist of groups settled in villages in which voluntary co-operation is 
the condition of dignified and peaceful existence. A society which 
anticipates and provides for meeting violence with violence will _ either 
lead a precarious life or create big cities and magazines for defence 
purposes. It is not unreasonable to presume from the state of Europe 
that its cities, its monster factories and huge armaments are so 
intimately interrelated that the one cannot exist without the other. 
The nearest approach to civilization based upon non-violence is the 
erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that it was very crude. I 
know that there was in it no non-violence of my definition and 
conception. But the germ was there. All I have said may be pure 
folly. It behoves me as a faithful servant of the nation not to hide my 
folly. There is no doubt that we are on the eve of a big change. I hope 
it will be for the better, but it may be also for the worse. I must have 
the courage to share with my co-workers my innermost thoughts 
even though I may risk the loss of their co-operation. 


To resume the argument. It is from that germ that I have 
developed the technique of non-violence. If the charkha can bear the 
ample interpretation I have put upon it, it becomes the most effective 
weapon in the armoury of satyagraha. The weak thread from the 
wheel binds the millions in an unbreakable cord. One yard of the 
thread may be useless, but millions of unending threads spun by _ willing 
and knowing hands will make a cord strong enough to bear any strain 
that may be put upon it. But between 1908 and 1914 the idea 
remained dormant. The whole scheme was conceived for India. 
Nevertheless the spirit of it was worked out even in South Africa. 
The life of the satyagrahis there was reduced to simplest terms. 
Whether barristers or others, they learnt the dignity of labour. They 
accepted voluntary poverty as their lot in life and identified 
themselves with the poor. On my arrival in India I began single-handed 
to work for revival of the charkha. In 1921 khadi became one of the 
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chief items of the constructive programme of the Congress. The 
charkha occupied the centre of the Congress flag with its vital 
connection with non-violence. I am, therefore, today saying nothing 
new. But as has often happened, people have passed by what I have 
said until they have been compelled to take action. 


I have great regard for all the comrades who have been 
writing against the charkha and its implications. They are rendering a 
service by guiding the country according to their lights. I do not want 
their mechanical assent to my requirements. I should take it if it served 
the national purpose, but I know that it cannot. 


I must here consider Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s letter” to The 
Times of India. | know we have had political differences practically 
since my return to India in 1915. He is an eminent lawyer. But that 
no more entitles him to give an authoritative opinion on the economy 
of the charkha than on the use of infantry in modern warfare. I invite 
him to study the literature that has grown round it. I promise that he 
will revise his opinion on its potency. May I also remind him that | 
claim many mill-owners among my friends? They know my views 
about mills. They know too that I have had a share in promoting the 
prosperity of our mills in relation to foreign mills. Sir Chimanlal should 
also know that I am guiding the policy of the largest and most 
powerful labour union? in all India. My opposition to the mills is 
unbending and uncompromising. But it is wholly non-violent, and I 
make bold to say that the mill-owners will be the first to give me that 
certificate. My connection with the mills is a happy and complete 
illustration of non-violent resistance. I need not be reminded that they 
pamper me because they know that my activity cannot touch them. I 
flatter myself with the belief that they know better. They know that, 
if with my fixed views about mills I had violent intentions about them, 
my activity could cause so much trouble that they would be obliged 
to treat me as an enemy and to summon the assistance of the law 
against me. 

But I like Sir Chimanlal’s challenge to the ex-Ministers. Let 
them speak. 
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SEGAON, January 9, 1940 
Harijan, 13-1-1940 (CWMG 71: 95-97) 


1. Aslip for ‘1909’. 

2. Wherein referring to Gandhiji’s article “Spinning-wheel v. Mills”, he wrote: “One 
is amazed at this pronouncement, which implies that if Mr. Gandhi had his way, the 
mechanized textile industry of this country would be abolished in order that the 
village spinners and weavers might come into their own. Mr. Gandhi may as well 
advocate the abolition of railways, aeroplane services and motor-cars in order that 
the bullock-cart may come into its own. The Congress Ministries have again and 
again professed their concern for the development of large-scale industries so that 
India may become self-sufficient and a committee presided over by Jawaharlal 
Nehru is functioning to evolve a plan of industrial and economic development in the 
country. One would like to know what the Congress leaders think of this latest 
pronouncement of Mr. Gandhi. At any rate, those engaged in the mill industry, 
which is at present the outstanding industry of India and specially of this province, 
are entitled to know whether the Congress Ministry, if and when it comes back to 
power, would work to attain the goal laid down by Mr. Gandhi of suppressing the 
mill industry of this country. Will any of the ex-Ministers of Bombay answer?” 

3. Majoor Mahajan Sabha, the textile labour union of Ahmedabad. 


71. Excerpts from TALK with BHAI PARAMANAND ! 


[Bhai Parmanand was a missionary of the Arya Samaj from Punjab. He 
delivered a series of lectures in South Africa in 1905. Gandhiji was on the 
reception committee that welcomed him in Johannesburg. ] 


S EGAON, 
[ January 9/10, 1940} 


[GANDHIJI:] I have come across plenty of revolutionaries 
during my lifetime. I have been arguing with them ever since I wrote 
Indian Home Rule and ever since the murder of Curzon Wylie? 
when I was in England. They come to me knowing that they would 
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get a patient hearing from me, and that in confiding their secrets to 
me they have a friend whom they can trust. As a result, quite a good 
number of them are today to be found fully converted and among my 
co-workers. So Prithvi Singh’s case* was not the first one of the 
conversion of a revolutionary to non-violence, and it is my hope that 
it is not going to be the last. 


Assuming that Hinduism sanctions violence, one great 
contribution of Hinduism to the world is its Varnashrama Dharma 
(not the travesty we see today) which confines the use of arms to 
Kshatriyas only. Therefore, to teach 350 millions of people how to 
wield the sword is a stupendous, almost an impossible task apart 
from the wrong and the frightfulness of it. Universal violence as a 
means of getting independence is certainly not easier than my way, 
as you say, because mine is traditional and natural to India—apart 
again from the fact that mutual aid is the law of life and not mutual 
slaughter. If the latter had been the law, society would not have 
survived it. 


Harijan, 20-1-1940 (CWMG 71: 98-99) 


1. Reporting the talk under the title “Talk with a Revolutionary”, Mahadev Desai 
writes : “One could see from the talk what a havoc long and solitary confinement in 
prison works on people, and how instead of breaking their spirit it makes many of 
them all the more bitter and irreconcilable.” 

2. Date and identity of the interviewer are from the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s 
Diary. 

3. On July 2, 1909; vide “London”, after 17-7-1909. 

4. Vide “Statement to the Press”, 20-5-1938. 


72. Excerpts from FOURFOLD RUIN 


[Mr. James was a member of the European Group in the Central 
Legislative Assembly] 


Mr. F. E. James' is reported to have said as follows in a 
recent speech delivered by him at Madras: 
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Mr. James then referred to the Independence Pledge 
prescribed by the Congress and said that he did not like the 
following sentence in the pledge: 


‘The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself upon the exploitation of the masses and has ruined 
India economically, politically, culturally and spiritually.’ 


“Now I have got many friends in the Congress ranks, 
and I do feel that I have a right to protest against a statement 
which to my mind is not really necessary for the pledge 
itself. It is a provocative statement and I very much doubt 
whether it is true in any case. You can’t prove it any more 
than I can disprove it.” The speaker emphasized that it was 
not just to put all the debits on one side. He was sure that 
those of his Congress friends who were free from hatred 
and prejudice could not repeat it without some mental 
reservation. If they were asked to repeat that statement, it 
might lead to a great deal of bitterness, hatred and 
misunderstanding. “T do feel,” he further pointed out, “that in 
this particular statement in the Independence Pledge there is 
to be found a contradiction between Gandhiji’s doctrine of 
non-violence and the particular violence of the statement.” 


Mr. James is not alone in his condemnation of the part of the 
pledge quoted by him. The Statesman has called the paragraph “an 
abominable falsehood”. It should be remembered that this part was 
in the original and has stood without challenge all these ten years. 
That of course is no reason for not criticizing it today if the criticism 
is well-informed and sound. Prof. V. G Desai recently showed in 
these columns” how unsound the criticism was. | revert to the 
subject because Mr. James sees a contradiction between my 
“doctrine of nonviolence and the particular violence of the statement”. 
I presume that the statement wil! not be considered violent if it is 
believed by the maker. For non-violence does not consist in hiding 
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the truth from oneself or the world; it consists in non-violent conduct 
towards the wrong-doer in spite of the most vivid knowledge of his 
misdeeds. My inculcation of non-violence has been effective because 
I have used almost the same adjectives as the school of violence has 
in describing the effects of British Rule, and showed the most 
effective remedy for undoing them. There is no merit in loving those 
who do you no ill, merit lies in being loving or being non-violent 
towards those who ill-use you. When I described modern civilization 
symbolized in imperialism as godless in Hind Swaraj | know that I 
had nothing but goodwill towards those who represented it. . . . 


SEGAON, January 28, 1940 
Harijan, 3-2-1940 (CWMG 71: 150-51) 


1. Of the European group in the Central Legislative Assembly. 
2. Under the title “A Tissue of ‘Foul and Abominable Lies’”, in Harijan, 6-1-1940. 


73. Excerpts from SPEECH at GANDHI SEVA SANGH 
MEETING-I 


M_ ALIKANDA 
February 21, 1940 


If I have to retain this leadership, if I have to guide the 
millions, if I have to drag them into the ocean after me, I should not 
fight shy of practising truth. IfI do, I shall be unfit to be a leader. This 
is an essential aspect of non-violence. I have looked upon the charkha 
as an outward symbol of the principle of non-violence. You may ask 
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me when and where I got all this. My reply is: from my experience of 
rendering service. This principle had taken hold of me as far back as 
1908. I did not know then the difference even between a loom and a 
wheel. But the potentialities of the charkha took hold of me. You may 
not perhaps be knowing for whom I wrote Hind Swaraj. The 
person is no more and hence there is no harm in disclosing his name. 
I wrote the entire Hind Swaraj for my dear friend Dr. Pranjivan 
Mehta’. All the argument in the book is reproduced almost as it took 
place with him. I stayed with Dr. Mehta for a month. Although he 
loved me, he had no opinion of my intellect [then]. He thought I was 
foolish and sentimental. But experience had made me a little bold, 
and a little vocal also. Dr. Mehta was an intellectual giant. How 
could I pit my wits against his? But I did place my point of view 
before him. It appealed to his heart. His attitude changed. So I said 
let me write down the argument. I wrote down the discussion as it 
took place. I had not even seen a charkha then. The activity of 
spinning entered our programme at a later stage; and yet I had 
concluded the argument with the statement that a non-violent 

civilization must be based on universal spinning. This means my mind 
had linked the charkha with ahimsa even then. To the question 

‘whence did the idea of charkha descend?’ the only answer is: ‘From 
God Almighty.’ The charkha should give us the strength to act 

according to truth. When I ply the wheel, I become almost crazy 
about it. If God had not bestowed upon me other aptitudes for 
service, I would have been content to be glued to the charkha.... 


[From Hindi] 


Gandhi Seva Sangh ke Chhate Adhiveshan 
(Malikanda-Bengal) ka Vivaran, pp. 6-22 (CWMG 71: 238) 


1. Gold medalist of the Grant Medical College, Bombay, Bar-at-Law; was Gandhiji’s 
“oldest friend”. From the time he received Gandhiji in London in October 1888 he 
acted as his “guide and counsellor’. A philanthropist, from whom “no deserving 
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poor ever returned empty-handed”, he rendered financial help to Gandhiji in his 
activities from the days of the Phoenix Settlement till his death in August, 1932. He 
was also author of M. K. Gandhi and the South African Problem. For Gandhiji’s 
tribute to him, vide Vol. L, pp. 335-6 of C.W.M.G. 


74. Excerpts from a VALID COMPLAINT 


....When I began to edit Indian Opinion in South Africa, 
most of the Indians there were almost illiterate. I wrote the language 
they could understand. When the weekly Jndian Opinion reached 
them, for every twenty Indians they had one reader who was of 
course a volunteer. They listened to and devoured every word of 
what appeared in Jndian Opinion. In it there was no padding, no 
essays given to the readers. I used to reason out for them their 
difficulties. I had no time to discuss theories. They had weekly 
instructions as to what they were to do. I have no doubt that Jndian 
Opinion had a vital part to play in moulding and guiding the 
satyagrahis. Had I spoken to them through the English medium, I 
should have failed. I should never have been able to feel one with 
them, if I had spoken to them in English when I knew that I could 
speak to a large section of them through their own tongue. If, 
therefore, I hope as I do, to carry even a section of the masses with 
me, I must at least speak to them through the tongue they and I 
understand. 


So the English-knowing readers should not be surprised if 
one fine day they get my writings in Harijan in translated from. 
Happily I have very able assistance in this direction. Mahadev Desai 
and Pyarelal have often translated my Gujarati or Hindustani 
writings. English knowing readers should know that they have my 
Experiments with Truth and History of Satyagraha in South 
Africa in translation. So is Hind Swaraj, and several other writings 
of mine. After all, however, in the matter of non-violence I must rely 
most upon my thought to carry my message to the farthest limits of 
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the universe. All thought does not possess the same potency. Only 
thought crystallized by a pure life and charged with prayerful 
concentration has potency. 


New DELHI, July 1, 1940 | 
Harijan, 6-7-1940 (CWMG 72: 222-23) 


75. LETTER to SIR J. G LAITHWAITE 
[Sir J. G Laithwaite was Private Secretary to the Viceroy.] 


SEVAGRAM, WARDHA, 
December 30, 1940 


DEAR Mr. LAITHWAITE, 


I thank you for your letter of 27th instant, received 
yesterday. 


Your letter raises a fundamental question. I can fully 
appreciate the fact that His Excellency could only hold the view he 
does. The despair of Indian nationalists like me has been that British 
functionaries could not be persuaded to see the other side of the 
shield. And so the distance between them and nationalists is growing 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary. The present struggle is the latest 
attempt among many to induce the makers of the British Empire to 
see things through nationalist eyes. Such attempt must be continued 
till the truth is brought home to them. Why should they constitute 
themselves the judges of their work among and on us? The ordinary 
rule is that those should be the final judges who are the beneficiaries 
and not the self-styled benefactors. But I must not enter into the 
interminable discussion of a question on which the British rulers and 
we must for the present diffez. 


But that difference can be no reason for gagging me. I sought 
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for the assistance because all the means of communication are 
under the Government control. I was unprepared for the prohibition 
against the Indian Press. I was prepared for the gag outside. His 
Excellency must be the sole judge of the effect on the bona-fide 
war effort of my letter to Herr Hitler being published in the world in 
the manner I had intended. But I observe from your letter that the 
gag has been placed not for reasons of high policy but because, in 
His Excellency’s opinion, my characterization of British rule is not 
true to facts. This is a dangerous doctrine of which the logical result 
would be suppression of all honest opinion except at the will of the 
executive head of the State or his deputy or deputies. This has 
evidently no bearing on the war issue. I may draw His Excellency’s 
attention to the fact that the sentiments expressed by me in the open 
letter to Herr Hitler are those I have expressed often enough in the 
columns of Harijan and elsewhere. My booklet called Hind Swaraj 
or Indian Home Rule contains similar sentiments. 


I should like to know, if I may, whether my interpretation of 
your letter is correct. 


I may mention that I had copies of the letter prepared for 
distribution to the Press. But owing to the Press Adviser’s note I 
refrained from distributing the copies. I have sent a copy only to my 
son forbidding its publication for the time being. I do not want 
surreptitious publication, nor do I want to resort to open defiance, so 
long as it is at all possible consistently with the interests of the 
national cause as I conceive it. I shall, therefore, anxiously await a 
line from you. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. K. GANDHI 


From a microfilm: Lord Linlithgow Papers. 
Courtesy: National Archives of India (CWMG 73: 266-67) 
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76. Excerpts from LETTER to KRISHNACHANDRA 


[Krishnachandra handled administrative work and ‘Nai Talim' programme 
at Sevagram.] 

PANCHGANI, 

June 14, 1945 


CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 


I still abide by whatever I wrote about railways, etc., in Hind 
Swaraj. But that applies to an ideal state. It is possible that we may 
never reach that state. Let us not worry about it. It is for this reason 
that I have said that if we do not have railways and other such 
facilities, we should not feel unhappy. We should never make it our 
duty to multiply such facilities. At the same time we should also not 
make a duty of giving up these things. We should have a free and 
easy attitude in such matters. We must use these facilities as little as 
possible. There will be all types of people in our society. There 
certainly are today. We have to live with them. Non-attachment is 
the only proper dharma under these circumstances. The only thing 
we must be careful about is that we do not deceive ourselves. Your 
statement that trains, etc., should be shunned even as theft, adultery 
and falsehood is not correct. The important reason for this is that 
even society considers theft, etc., to be immoral. Trains, etc., have 
not been, nor need they be so considered. All that we may say is that 
we should not consider trains, etc., as means of enjoyment. I have 
repeatedly pointed out in my articles where to draw the line. Read 
them and if you give a little thought you will easily be able to draw the 
line. 


Some small books have been written as an aid to the study 
of Das Kapital. Reading them would help. 


Blessings from 
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BAPU 


From a photostat of the Hindi: GN. 4515 (CWMG 80: 325-26) 


77. Excerpts from LETTER to JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
October 5, 1945 


Cul. JAWAHARLAL, 


I have long been intending to write to you but can do so only 
today. I have also been wondering whether I should write in English 
or Hindustani. In the end I have decided to write in Hindustani. 


I take first the sharp difference of opinion that has arisen 
between us. If such a difference really exists people should also 
know about it, for the work of swaraj will suffer if they are kept in 
the dark. I have said that I fully stand by the kind of governance 
which I have described in Hind Swaraj. It is not just a way of 
speaking. My experience has confirmed the truth of what I wrote in 
1909'. If I were the only one left who believed in it, I would not be 
sorry. For I can only testify to the truth as I see it. I have not Hind 
Swaraj in front of me. It is better that I redraw the picture today in 
my own language. Then it would not matter to me whether or no the 
picture tallies with that of 1909’, nor should it to you. I do not have to 
establish what I had said before. What is worth knowing is only what 
I have to say today. I believe that if India, and through India the 
world, is to achieve real freedom, then sooner or later we shall have 
to go and live in the villages—in huts, not in palaces. Millions of 
people can never live in cities and palaces in comfort and peace. Nor 
can they do so by killing one another, that is, by resorting to violence 
and untruth. I have not the slightest doubt that, but for the pair, truth 
and non-violence, mankind will be doomed. We can have the vision 
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of that truth and non-violence only in the simplicity of the villages. 
That simplicity resides in the spinning-wheel and what is implied by 
the spinning-wheel. It does not frighten me at all that the world seems 
to be going in the opposite direction. For the matter of that, when the 
moth approaches its doom it whirls round faster and faster till it is 
burnt up. It is possible that India will not be able to escape this 
moth-like circling. It is my duty to try, till my last breath, to save India 
and through it the world from such a fate. The sum and substance of 
what I want to say is that the individual person should have control 
over the things that are necessary for the sustenance of life. If he 
cannot have such control the individual cannot survive. Ultimately, 
the world is made up only of individuals. If there were no drops there 
would be no ocean. This is only a rough and ready statement. There 
is nothing new in this. 


But even in Hind Swaraj | have not said all this. While I 
appreciate modern thought, I find that an ancient thing, considered in 
the light of this thought looks so sweet. You will not be able to 
understand me if you think that I am talking about the villages of 
today. My ideal village still exists only in my imagination. After all 
every human being lives in the world of his own imagination. In this 
village of my dreams the villager will not be dull—he will be all 
awareness. He will not live like an animal in filth and darkness. Men 
and women will live in freedom, prepared to face the whole world. 
There will be no plague, no cholera and no smallpox. Nobody will be 
allowed to be idle or to wallow in luxury. Everyone will have to do 
body labour. Granting all this, I can still envisage a number of things 
that will have to be organized on a large scale. Perhaps there will 
even be railways and also post and telegraph offices. I do not know 
what things there will be or will not be. Nor am I bothered about it. If 
I can make sure of the essential thing, other things will follow in due 
course. But if I give up the essential thing, I give up everything. 


The other day, at the final day’s meeting of the Working 
Committee, we had taken a decision to the effect that the Working 
Committee would meet for two or three days to work out this very 
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thing. I shall be happy if it meets. But even if it does not meet, I want 
that we two should understand each other fully. And this for two 
reasons. Our bond is not merely political. It is much deeper. I have 
no measure to fathom that depth. This bond can never be broken. I 
therefore want that we should understand each other thoroughly in 
politics as well. The second reason is that neither of us considers 
himself as worthless. We both live only for India’s freedom, and will 
be happy to die too for that freedom. We do not care for praise from 
any quarter. Praise or abuse is the same to us. They have no place in 
the mission of service. Though I aspire to live up to 125 years 
rendering service, I am nevertheless an old man, while you are 
comparatively young. That is why I have said that you are my heir.’ 
It is only proper that I should at least understand my heir and my heir 
in turn should understand me. I shall then be at peace. 


If we have to meet to thrash out all these matters, then we 
should find time for a meeting. 


You are working very hard. I trust you are in good health 
and Indu‘ is well. 


Blessings from 
BAPU 

From the Hindi original: Gandhi-Nehru Papers. Courtesy: 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library (CWMG 81: 319-21) 


1. The source however has “1908”. 

2. ibid. 

3. Vide also “Speech at A. I. I. C. Meeting”, 15-1-1942. 
4. Indira, addressee’s daughter. 
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78. Excerpts from SPEECH at PRAYER MEETING 


PATNA, 
April 25, 1947 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 


I am going to speak to you today about something which has 
just come to my notice. It is a subject close to the hearts of the 
Hindus, viz., cow-protection. I wrote a book called Hind Swaraj 
when I was in South Africa. That was in 1909,' that is, 40 years ago. 
In those days too I held the same views as I do now. There was a 
statement in the book saying that I considered the cow as our mother 
and I have an honoured place for her in my heart because she gives 
me milk. If I want to protect myself, I must also protect the cow. The 
cow is worshipped even in Bihar. But, as I wrote in 1909, even though 
we claim to protect the cow, in fact we are killing her. Many Hindus 
were angry with me for making such a statement. But I was firm in 
my view.... 


[From Urdu] 
Gandhijike Dukhe Dilki Pukar—iIl, pp. 40-3 (CWMG 87: 357) 


1. The source has 1908, a slip. 


II 


Tue Text oF Hinp SwARAJ 
[Revised New Edition, 1939] 
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THE TEXT OF “HIND SWARAJ” 
(Revised Edition, 1939) 


PREFACE 


I have written some’chapters on the subject of Indian Home 
Rule which I venture to place before thé readers of Indian 
Opinion. | have written because I could not restrain myself. I have 
read much, I have pondered much, during the stay, for four months’ 
in London, of the Transvaal Indian deputation.‘] discussed things 
with as many of my countrymen as I could. I met, too, as many 
Englishmen as it was possible for me to meet. I consider it my duty 
now to place before the readers of Indian Opinion the conclusions, 
which appear to me to be final. The Gujarati subscribers of Jndian 
Opinion number about 800. I am aware that, for every subscriber, 
there are at least ten persons who read the paper with zest. Those 
who cannot read Gujarati have the paper read out to them. Such 
persons have often questioned me about the condition of India. 
Similar questions were addressed to me in London. I felt, therefore, 
that it might not be improper for me to ventilate publicly the views 
expressed by me in private. 


These views are mine, and yet not mine. They are mine 
because I hope to act according to them. They are almost a part of 
my being. But, yet, they are not mine, because I lay no claim to 
originality. They have been formed after reading several books. That 
which I dimly felt received support from these books.° 


The views I venture to place before the reader are, needless 
to say, held by many Indians not touched by what is known as 
civilization, but I ask the reader to believe me when IJ tell him that 
they are also held by thousands of Europeans. Those who wish to 
dive deep, and have time, may read certain books themselves. If 
time permits me, I hope to translate portions of such books for the 
benefit of the readers of Indian Opinion. 
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If the readers of Indian Opinion and others who may see 
the following chapters will pass their criticism on to me, I shall feel 
obliged to them. 


The only motive is to serve my country, to find out the Truth, 
and to follow it. If, therefore, my views are proved to be wrong, I 
shall have no hesitation in rejecting them. If they are proved to be 
right, I would naturally wish, for the sake of the motherland, that 
others should adopt them. 


To make it easy reading, the chapters are written in the form 
of a dialogue between the reader and the editor. 


MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI 


KILDONAN CASTLE, 
22-11-1909 
[From Gujarati] 


1. This was originally written in Gujarati during Gandhiji’s return journey from 
England on the Kildonan Castle and published in /ndian Opinion, the first twelve 
chapters on 11-12-1909 and the rest on 18-12-1909. Issued as a booklet in January 
1910, it was proscribed in India by the Government of Bombay on March 24, 1910; 
vide “Our Publications”, (7-5-1910). This hastened Gandhiji’s decision to publish 
the English translation; vide “Preface to Hind Swaraj”, (20-3-1910). This was 
issued by the International Printing Press, Phoenix, with a foreword by Gandhiji 
dated March 20, 1910 and also the English translation of the Gujarati foreword 
dated November 22, 1909, reproduced here. The text adopted here is that of the 
Revised New Edition published in 1939 by the Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. Their 
first edition appeared in 1938 with a preface by Mahadev Desai, who also wrote (in 
the Harijan, 10-9-1938) an article on the Hind Swaraj Special Number of The Aryan 
Path (September 1938). This article of Desai’s and a message from Gandhiji dated 
July 14, 1938 were included in the 1939 edition, the proofs of which had been, as 
Mahadev Desai states in his introductory lines dated December 11, 1938, “revised 
by numerous friends”. Gandhiji discusses Hind Swaraj in the article “The 
Unbridgeable Gulf’, Harijan, 14-10-1939. Ganesh & Co., Madras, brought out the 
first Indian edition in 1919 with Gandhiji’s foreword dated May 28, 1919. Their 
fourth edition came out in 1921 with Gandhiji’s article “Hind Swaraj or Indian Home 
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Rule” in Young India, 26-1-1921. Their sixth edition was issued in 1924. In the same 
year appeared an American edition by H. T. Mazumdar with the title Sermon on the 
Sea. The second Gujarati edition was issued in May 1914, in South Africa, with a 
new Preface by Gandhiji, published in Indian Opinion, 29-4-1914. The Navajivan 
Press published in September 1923 a facsimile edition of the Gujarati original in 
Gandhiji’s hand. Significant variations between the Revised New Edition of 1939 
and the Gujarati original published in Jndian Opinion in December 1909 are 
indicated in the footnotes. 

2. “Twenty”, according to the original Preface in Gujarati. 

3. July 10 to November 13 

4, The original has: “I have read much, I have pondered much. Also, during my four 
months’ stay in London in connection with the work of the Transvaal Indian 
Deputation, I discussed....” 

5. Vide “Some Authorities”, Appendix I to Hind Swaraj, p. 65 


CHAPTER I: THE CONGRESS AND ITS OFFICIALS 


READER: Just at present there is a Home Rule wave passing over 
India. All our countrymen appear to be pining for National 
Independence. A similar spirit pervades them even in South Africa. 
Indians seem to be eager to acquire rights. Will you explain your 
views in this matter? 


EDITOR: You have put the question well, but the answer is not easy. 
One of the objects of a newspaper is to understand popular feeling 
and to give expression to it; another 1s to arouse among the people 
certain desirable sentiments; and the third is fearlessly to expose 
popular defects.' The exercise of all these three functions is involved 
in answering your question. To a certain extent the people’s will has 
to be expressed, certain sentiments will need to be fostered, and 
defects will have to be brought to light.? But, as you have asked the 
question, it is my duty to ansv er it. 


READER: Do you then consider that a desire for Home Rule has been 
created among us? 
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EDITOR: That desire gave rise to the National Congress.’ The choice 
of the word “National” implies it. 


READER: That, surely, is not the case. Young India seems to ignore 
the Congress. It is considered to be an instrument for perpetuating 
British Rule. 


EDITOR: That opinion is not justified. Had not the Grand Old Man‘of 
India prepared the soil, our young men could not have even spoken 
about Home Rule. How can we forget what Mr. Hume’ has written, 
how he has lashed us into action, and with what effort he has 
awakened us, in order to achieve the objects of the Congress? Sir 
William Wedderburn‘ has given his body, mind and money to the same 
cause. His writings’ are worthy of perusal to this day. Professor 
Gokhale’, in order to prepare the nation embraced poverty and gave 
twenty years of his life. Even now, he is living in poverty. The late 
Justice Badruddin Tyebji? was also one of those who, through the 
Congress, sowed the seed of Home Rule. Similarly, in Bengal, 
Madras, the Punjab and other places, there have been lovers of India 
and members of the Congress, both Indian and English. 


READER: Stay, stay; you are going too far; you are straying away 
from my question. I have asked you about Home or Self-Rule; you 
are discussing foreign rule. I do not desire to hear English names, 
and you are giving me such names. In these circumstances, I do not 
think we can ever meet. I shall be pleased if you will confine yourself 
to Home Rule. All other talk’? will not satisfy me. 


EDITOR: You are impatient. I cannot afford to be likewise. If you will 
bear with me for a while, I think you will find that you will obtam 
what you want. Remember the old proverb that the tree does not 
grow in one day. The fact that you have checked me and that you do 
not want to hear about the well-wishers of India shows that, for you 
at any rate, Home Rule is yet far away. If we had many like you, we 
would never make any advance. This thought is worthy of your 
attention. 
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READER: It seems to me that you simply want to put me off by talking 
round and round. Those whom you consider to be well wishers of 
India are not such in my estimation. Why, then, should I listen to your 
discourse on such people?!’ What has he whom you consider to be 
the Father of the Nation done for it ? He says that the English 
Governors will do justice and that we should co-operate with them. 


EDITOR: I must tell you, with all gentleness that it must be a matter of 
shame for us that you should speak about that great man in terms of 
disrespect. Just look at his work. He has dedicated his life to the 
service of India. We have learned what we know from him. It was 
the respected Dadabhai who taught us that the English had sucked 
our life-blood. What does it matter that, today, his trust is still in the 
English nation? Is Dadabhai less to be honoured because, in the 
exuberance of youth, we are prepared to go a step further? Are we, 
on that account, wiser than he? It is a mark of wisdom not to kick 
away the very step from which we have risen higher. The removal’? 
of a step from a staircase brings down the whole of it. When, out of 
infancy, we grow into youth, we do not despise infancy, but on the 
contrary, we recall with affection the days of our childhood. If, after 
- many years of study, a teacher were to teach me something, and if I 
were to build a little more on the foundation laid by that teacher, I 
would not, on that account, be considered wiser than the teacher. He 
would always command my respect. Such is the case with the Grand 
Old Man of India. We must admit that he is the author of 
nationalism."° 


READER: You have spoken well. I can now understand that we must 
look upon Mr. Dadabhai with respect. Without him and men like him, 
we should probably not have the spirit that fires us. How can the 
same be said of Professor Gokhale? He has constituted himself a 
great friend of the English; he says that we have to learn a great deal 
from them, that we have to learn their political wisdom, before we 
can talk of Home Rule. I am tired of reading his speeches. 


EDITOR: If you are tired, it only betrays your impatience. We believe 
that those, who are discontented with the slowness of their parents 
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and are angry because the parents would not run with their children, 
are considered disrespectful to their parents. Professor Gokhale 
occupies the place of a parent. What does it matter if he cannot run 
with us? A nation that is desirous of securing Home Rule cannot 
afford to despise its ancestors. We shall become useless, if we lack 
respect for our elders. Only men with mature thoughts are capable 
of ruling themselves and not the hasty-tempered. Moreover, how 
many Indians were there like Professor Gokhale, when he gave 
himself to Indian education? I verily believe that whatever Professor 
Gokhale does, he does with pure motives and with a view to serving 
India. His devotion to the Motherland is so great that he would give 
his life for it, if necessary. Whatever he says is said not to flatter 
anyone but because he believes it to be true. We are bound, 
therefore, to entertain the highest regard for him. 


READER: Are we, then, to follow him in every respect? 


EDITOR: I never said any such thing. If we conscientiously differed 
from him, the learned Professor himself would advise us to follow 
the dictates of our conscience rather than him. Our chief purpose is 
not to decry his work, but to believe that he is infinitely greater than 
we are, and to feel assured that compared with his work for India, 
ours is infinitesimal. Several newspapers write disrespectfully of him. 
It is our duty to protest against such writings. We should consider 
men like Professor Gokhale to be the pillars of Home Rule. It is a 
bad habit to say that another man’s thoughts are bad and ours only 
are good and that those holding different views from ours are the 
enemies of the country. 


READER: I now begin to understand somewhat your meaning. I shall 
have to think the matter over. But what you say about Mr. Hume and 
Sir William Wedderburn is beyond my comprehension. 


EDITOR: The same rule holds good for the English as for the Indians. 
I can never subscribe to the statement that all Englishmen are bad. 
Many Englishmen desire Home Rule for India. That the English people 
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are somewhat more selfish than others is true, but that does not prove 
that every Englishman is bad. We who seek justice will have to do 
justice to others. Sir William does not wish ill to India—that should be 
enough for us. As we proceed, you will see that, if we act justly, India 
will be sooner free. You will see, too, that if we shun every 
Englishman as an enemy, Home Rule will be delayed. But if we are 
just to them, we shall receive their support in our progress towards 
the goal. 


READER: All this seems to me at present to be simply nonsensical. 
English support and the obtaining of Home Rule are two 
contradictory things. How can the English people tolerate Home Rule 
‘ for us? But I do not want you to decide this question for me just yet. 
To spend time over it is useless. When you have shown how we can 
have Home Rule, perhaps I shall understand your views. You have 
prejudiced me against you by discoursing on English help. I would 
therefore, beseech you not to continue this subject. 


EDITOR: I have no desire to do so. That you are prejudiced against 
me is not a matter for much anxiety. It is well that I should say 
unpleasant things at the commencement. It is my duty patiently to try 
to remove your prejudice. 


READER: I like that last. statement. It emboldens me to say what I 
like. One thing still puzzles me. I do not understand how the 
Congress laid the foundation of Home Rule. 


EDITOR: Let us see. The Congress brought together Indians from 
different parts of India, and enthused us with the idea of nationality. 
The Government used to look upon it with disfavour. The Congress 
has always insisted that the Nation should control revenue and 
expenditure. It has always desired self-government after the 
Canadian model. Whether we can get it or not, whether we desire it 
or not, and whether there is not something more desirable, are 
different questions. All I have to show is that the Congress gave us a 
foretaste of Home Rule. To deprive it of the honour is not proper,'4 
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and for us to do so would not only be ungrateful, but retard the 
fulfillment of our object. To treat the Congress’* as an institution 
inimical to our growth as a nation would disable us from using that 
body. 


1. The original adds: “whatever the difficulties in the way”. 

2. The original has: “and the defects will have to be condemned”. 

3. The original has: “That has been evident since the National Congress was 
established.” 

4, Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917). 

5. A.O. Hume, one of the founders of the Indian National Congress. 

6. President, Indian National Congress at Bombay (1889) and at Allahabad (1910). 
7. The original adds: “on British rule”. 

8. Distinguished Indian leader and statesman, educationist and reformer. 

9. Judge of the Bombay High Court and President of the Indian National Congress 
at Madras (1887). 

10. The original has: “This fine talk about other things will not satisfy me.” The first 
Indian edition had: “All other wise talk... .” 

11. The original has: “Whose services, then, must I hear about?” 

12. The original has: “It must be remembered that the removal. . . .” 

13. The original has: “that he gave a lead to the Indian people”. 

14. The original has: “It would be improper for others to claim that honour. . . .” 
15. The original has: “To disscciate ourselves from the Congress and treat it... .” 


CHAPTER II: THE PARTITION OF BENGAL 


READER: Considering the matter as you put it, it seems proper to say 
that the foundation of Home Rule was laid by the Congress. But you 
will admit that this cannot be considered a real awakening. When 
and how did the real awakening take place? 


EDITOR: The seed is never seen. It works underneath the ground, is 
itself destroyed, and the tree which rises above the ground is alone 
seen. Such is the case with the Congress. Yet, what you call the real 
awakening took place after the Partition of Bengal. For this we have 
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to be thankful to Lord Curzon’. At the time of the Partition,” the people 
of Bengal reasoned with Lord Curzon, but in the pride of power he 
disregarded all their prayers. He took it for granted that Indians could 
only prattle, that they could never take any effective steps. He used 
insulting language, and in the teeth of all opposition partitioned 
Bengal. That day may be considered to be the day of the partition of 
the British Empire. The shock the British power received through 
the Partition has never been equalled by any other act. This does not 
mean that the other injustices done to India are less glaring than that 
done by the Partition. The salt-tax is not a small injustice. We shall 
see many such things later on. But the people were ready to resist 
the Partition. At that time feeling ran high. Many leading Bengalis 
were ready to lose their all. They knew their power; hence the 
conflagration. It is now well-nigh unquenchable; it is not necessary 
to quench it either. The Partition will go, Bengal will be reunited, but 
the rift in the English barque will remain; it must daily widen. India 
awakened is not likely to fall asleep. The demand for the abrogation 
of the Partition is tantamount to a demand for Home Rule. Leaders 
in Bengal know this. British officials realize it. That is why the 
Partition still remains. As time passes, the Nation is being forged. 
Nations are not formed in a day; the formation requires years. 


READER: What, in your opinion, are the results of the Partition? 


EDITOR: Hitherto we have considered that for redress of grievances 
we must approach the throne, and if we get no redress we must sit 
still, except that we may still petition. After the Partition, people saw 
that petitions must be backed up by force, and that they must be 
capable of suffering. This new spirit must be considered to be the 
chief result of the Partition. That spirit was seen in the outspoken 
writings in the Press. That which the people said tremblingly and in 
secret began to be said and to be written publicly. The Swadeshi 
movement was inaugurated. People, young and old, used to run away 
at the sight of an English face; it now no longer awes them. They do 
not fear even a row, or being imprisoned. Some of the best sons of 
India are at present in banishment.’ This is something different from 
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mere petitioning. Thus are the people moved. The spirit generated in 
Bengal has spread in the north to the Punjab, and in the south to 
Cape Comorin. 


READER: Do you suggest any other striking result? 


EDITOR: The Partition has not only made a rift in the English ship but 
has made it in ours also. Great events always produce great results. 
Our leaders are divided into two parties: the Moderates and the 
Extremists. These may be considered as the Slow party and the 
impatient party. Some call the Moderates the timid party and the 
Extremists the bold party. All interpret the two words according to 
their preconceptions. This much is certain—that there has arisen an 
enmity between the two. The one distrusts the other and imputes 
motives. At the time of the Surat Congress‘ there was almost a fight. 
I think that this division is not a good thing for the country, but I think 
also that such divisions will not last long. It all depends upon the 
leaders how long they will last. 


1. Viceroy of India, 1899-1905. 

2. In 1905. 

3. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Father of Indian Unrest, was in Mandalay prison at this 
time. 

4. In 1907. 


CHAPTER III: DISCONTENT AND UNREST 


READER: Then you consider the Partition to be a cause of the 
awakening? Do you welcome the unrest which has resulted from it? 


EDITOR: When a man rises from sleep, he twists his limbs and is 
restless. It takes some time before he is entirely awakened. 
Similarly, although the Partition has caused an awakening, the 
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comatose condition has not yet disappeared. We are still twisting our 
limbs and are still restless, and just as the state between sleep and 
awakening must be considered to be necessary, so may the present 
unrest in India be considered a necessary and, therefore, a proper 
state. The knowledge that there is unrest will, it is highly probable, 
_ enable us to outgrow it. Rising from sleep, we do not continue in a 
comatose state, but according to our ability, sooner or later, we are 
completely restored to our senses. So shall we be free from the present 
unrest which no one likes. 


READER: What is the other form of unrest? 


EDITOR: Unrest is, in reality, discontent. The latter is only now 
described as unrest. During the Congress period, it was labeled 
discontent. Mr. Hume always said that the spread of discontent in 
India was necessary. This discontent is a very useful thing. As long 
as a man is contented with his present lot, so long is it difficult to 
persuade him to come out of it. Therefore it is that every reform 
must be preceded by discontent. We throw away things we have, 
only when we cease to like them. Such discontent has been 
produced among us after reading the great works of Indians and 
Englishmen. Discontent has led to unrest, and the latter has brought 
about many deaths,' many imprisonments, many banishments.” Such 
a state of things will still continue. It must be so. All these may be 
considered good Signs but they may also lead to bad results. 


1. The original adds here: “many flights. . . .” 

2. Gandhiji must have had in mind the assassination of Englishmen and Indians by 
terrorists, who were sentenced to death or deportation or long terms of 
imprisonment. In 1908 Mrs. and Miss Kennedy were killed by Khudi Ram Bose, a 
youngster of 18, who had flung a bomb at Kingsford, the District Magistrate of 
Muzaffarpur in Bengal and missed him. Sub-Inspector Nandlal, who had arrested 
Khudi Ram Bose was murdered, as also Narendra Gosain, approver in the Alipore 
Conspiracy case, in which Aurobindo Ghose defended by C. R. Das, who had earlier 
defended B. C. Pal in sedition cases, was acquitted, in 1909, but many others were 
awarded heavy sentences including transportation for life on a charge of writing 
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inflammatory verses; and Ashutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, was shot dead, 
while leaving the court in Calcutta. On July 1, a few days before Gandhiji reached 
London, Madan Lal Dhingra had shot dead Sir Curzon Wyllie in London. Among the 
banishments were those in 1907 of Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Sing of the Punjab and of 
B. G Tilak who was in prison in Mandalay from 1908 to 1914. 


CHAPTER IV: WHAT IS SWARAJ? 


READER: I have now learnt what the Congress has done to make 
India one nation, how the Partition has caused an awakening, and 
how discontent and unrest have spread through the land. I would 
now like to know your views on Swaraj. I fear that our interpretation 
is not the same as yours. 


EDITOR: It is quite possible that we do not attach the same meaning 
to the term. You and I and all Indians are impatient to obtain Swaraj, 
but we are certainly not decided as to what it is. To drive the English 
out of India is a thought heard from many mouths, but it does not 
seem that many have properly considered why it should be so. I must 
ask you a question. Do you think that it is necessary to drive away 
the English, if we get all we want? 


READER: I should ask of them only one thing, that is: “Please leave 
our country.” If, after they have complied with this request, their 
withdrawal from India means! that they are still in India, I should 
have no objection. Then we would understand that, in their language, 
the word “gone” is equivalent to “remained”. 


EDITOR: Well then, let us suppose that the English have retired. 
What will you do then? 


READER: That question cannot be answered at this stage. The state 
after withdrawal will depend largely upon the manner of it. If, as you 
assume, they retire, it seems to me we shall still keep their 
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constitution and shall carry on the Government. If they simply retire 
for the asking, we should have an army, etc., ready at hand. We 
should, therefore, have no difficulty in carrying on the Government. 


EDITOR: You may think so; I do not. But I will not discuss the 
matter just now. I have to answer your question, and that I can do 
well by asking you several questions. Why do you want to drive 
away the English? 


READER: Because India has become impoverished by their 
Government. They take away our money from year to year. The 
most important posts are reserved for themselves. We are kept in a 
state of slavery. They behave insolently towards us and disregard 
our feelings. 


EDITOR: If they do not take our money away, become gentle, and 
give us responsible posts, would you still consider their presence to 
be harmful? 


READER: That question is useless. It is similar to the question 
whether there is any harm in associating with a tiger if he changes 
his nature. Such a question is sheer waste of time. When a tiger 
changes his nature, Englishmen will change theirs. This is not 
possible, and to believe it to be possible is contrary to human 
experience.” 


EDITOR: Supposing we get Self-Government similar to what the 
Canadians and the South Africans’ have, will it be good enough? 


READER: That question also is useless. We may get it when we 
have the same powers;* we shall then hoist our own flag. As is 
Japan, so must India be. We must own our navy, our army, and we 
must have our own splendor, and then will India’s voice ring through 
the world. 


EDITOR: You have drawn the picture well. In effect it means this: 
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that we want English rule without the Englishman. You want the 
tiger’s nature, but not the tiger; that is to say, you would make India 
English. And when it becomes English, it will be called not Hindustan 
but Englistan. This is not the Swaraj that I want. 


READER: I have placed before you my idea of Swaraj as I think it 
should be. If the education we have received be of any use, if the 
works of Spencer, Mill and others be of any importance, and if the 
English Parliament be the Mother of Parliaments, I certainly think 
that we should copy the English people, and this to such an extent 
that, just as they do not allow others to obtain a footing in their 
country, so we should not allow them or others to obtain it in ours. 
What they have done in their own country has not been done in any 
other country. It is, therefore, proper for us to import their 
institutions. But now I want to know your views. 


EDITOR: There is need for patience. My views will develop of 
themselves in the course of this discourse. It is as difficult for me to 
understand the true nature of Swaraj as it seems to you to be easy. I 
shall therefore, for the time being, content myself with endeavouring 
to show that what you call Swaraj is not truly Swaraj. 


1. The original has: “is taken to mean, perversely enough.” 

2. The original has: “and it is certainly absurd of a man to believe that the impossible 
will be possible.” 

3. The original has: “Boers”. 

4. The original has: “when we have firearms in the same way that they have”. 


CHAPTER V: THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND 


READER: Then from your statement I deduce that the Government 
of England is not desirable’ and not worth copying by us. 
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EDITOR: Your deduction is justified. The condition of England at 
present is pitiable. I pray to God that India may never be in that 
plight. That which you consider to be the Mother of Parliaments is 
like a sterile woman and a prostitute. Both these are harsh terms, but 
exactly fit the case. That Parliament has not yet, of its own accord, 
done a single good thing. Hence I have compared it to a sterile woman. 
The natural condition of that Parliament is such that, without outside 
pressure, it can do nothing. It is like a prostitute because it is under 
the control of ministers who change from time to time. Today it is 
under Mr. Asquith”, tomorrow it may be under Mr. Balfour’. 


READER: You have said this sarcastically. The term “sterile woman” 
is not applicabJe. The Parliament, being elected by the people, must 
work under public pressure. This is its quality.’ 


EDITOR: You are mistaken. Let us examine it a little more closely.° 
The best men are supposed to be elected by the people. The 
members serve without pay’ and therefore, it must be assumed, only 
for the public weal. The electors are considered to be educated and 
therefore we should assume that they would not generally make 
mistakes in their choice. Such a Parliament should not need the spur 
of petitions or any other pressure. Its work should be so smooth that 
its effects would be more apparent day by day. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is generally acknowledged that the members are hypocritical 
and selfish. Each thinks of his own little interest. It is fear that is the 
guiding motive. What is done today may be undone tomorrow. /t is 
not possible to recall a single instance in which finality can be 
predicted for its work. When the greatest questions are debated, its 
members have been seen to stretch themselves and to doze. 
Sometimes the members talk away until the listeners are disgusted. 
Carlyle has called it the “talking shop of the World”. Members vote 
for their party without a thought. Their so-called discipline binds them 
to it. Ifany member, by way of exception, gives an independent vote, 
he is considered a renegade. If the money and the time wasted by 
Parliament were entrusted to a few good men, the English nation 
would be occupying today a much higher platform. Parliament is 
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simply a costly toy of the nation. These views are by no means 
peculiar to me. Some great English thinkers have expressed them. 
One of the members of that Parliament recently said that a true 
Christian could not become a member of it. Another said that it was 
a baby. And if it has remained a baby after an existence of seven 
hundred years, when will it outgrow its babyhood? 


READER: You have set me thinking; you do not expect me to accept 
at once all you say. You give me entirely novel views. I shall have to 
digest them. Will you now explain the epithet “prostitute”? 


EDITOR: That you cannot accept my views at once is only right. If 
you will read the literature on this subject, you will have some idea of 
it.’ Parliament is without a real master.’ Under the Prime Minister,? 
its movement is not steady but it is buffeted about like a prostitute. 
The Prime Minister is more concerned about his power than about 
the welfare of Parliament. His energy is concentrated upon securing 
the success of his party. His care is not always that Parliament shall 
do right. Prime Ministers are known to have made Parliament do 
things merely for party advantage. All this is worth thinking over. 


READER: Then you are really attacking the very men whom we 
have hitherto considered to be patriotic and honest? 


EDITOR: Yes, that is true; I can have nothing against Prime 
Ministers, but what I have seen leads me to think that they cannot be 
considered really patriotic. If they are to be considered honest 
because they do not take what are generally known as bribes, let 
them be so considered, but they are open to subtler influences. In 
order to gain their ends, they certainly bribe people with honours. I 
do not hesitate to say that they have neither real honesty nor a living 
conscience. 

READER: As you express these views about Parliament, I would 
like to hear you on the English people, so that I may have your view 
of their Government. 
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EDITOR: To the English voters their newspaper is their Bible. They 
take their cue from their newspapers which are often dishonest. The 
same fact is differently interpreted by different newspapers, 
according to the party in whose interests they are edited.'? One 
newspaper would consider a great Englishman to be a paragon of 
honesty, another would consider him dishonest. What must be the 
condition of the people whose newspapers are of this type? 


READER: You shall describe it. 


EDITOR: These people change their views frequently. It is said that 
they change them every seven years. These views swing like the 
pendulum ofa clock and are never steadfast. The people would follow 
a powerful orator or a man! who gives them parties, receptions, etc. 
As are the people, so is their Parliament. They have certainly one 
quality very strongly developed. They will never allow their country 
to be lost. If any person were to cast an evil eye on it, they would 
pluck out his eyes. But that does not mean that the nation possesses 
every other virtue or that it should be imitated. If India copies 
England, it is my firm conviction that she will be ruined. 


READER: To what do you ascribe this state of England? 


EDITOR: It is not due to any peculiar fault of the English people, but 
the condition is due to modern civilization. It is a civilization only in 
name. Under it the nations of Europe are becoming degraded and 
ruined day by day. 


1. The original has: “. .. . the Government which England enjoys is not the right kind 
and. .v.8 

2. Herbert Henry Asquith (1852-1928), Prime Minister of Great Britain, 1908-16. 
_ 3. Arthur James Balfour, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 1902-05. The original 
adds: “and the day after, it will be somebody else”. 

4. The original has: “That is its very nature, what keeps it in check.” 

5. The original has: “If Parliament were not like a sterile woman, this is what we 
might expect.” 
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6. Payment to members began in 1911. 

7. The original adds: “The description of Parliament as a prostitute is also justified.” 
It is this sentence which probably Gandhiji had in mind when he said later in his 
preface, dated 28-5-1919, to Hind Swaraj published by Ganesh & Co.: “I have 
re-read this booklet more than once. The value at the present moment lies in 
reprinting it as it is. But if I had to revise it, there is only one word I would alter in 
accordance with a promise made to an English friend. She took exception to my use 
of the word ‘prostitute’ in speaking of the Parliament. Her fine taste recoiled from 
the indelicacy of the expression.” 

8. The original adds: “It cannot be under one master all the time. But this is not at all 
that I mean.” } 

9. The original has: “Even when a person becomes its master—say, the Prime 
Minister—it is not loyal to him all the time. Its ways are always the ways of a 
prostitute.” 

10. The original has: “one party magnifying its importance and the other minimizing 
it”. 

11. The original has: “join the band-wagon of any powerful orator or man... .” 


CHAPTER VI: CIVILIZATION 


READER: Now you will have to explain what you mean by 
civilization. 


EDITOR: It is not a question of what I mean. Several English 
writers refuse to call that civilization which passes under that name. 
Many books have been written upon that subject. Societies have 
been formed to cure the nation of the evils of civilization. A great 
English writer? has written a work called Civilization: Its Cause 
and Cure. Therein he has called it a disease. 


READER: Why do we not know this generally? 


EDITOR: The answer is very simple. We rarely find people arguing 
against themselves. Those who are intoxicated by modern 
civilization are not likely to write against it. Their care will be to find 
out facts and arguments in support of it, and this they do 
unconsciously, believing it to be true. A man, whilst he is dreaming, 
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believes in his dream; he is undeceived only when he is awakened 
from his sleep. Aman labouring under the bane of civilization is like a 
dreaming man. What we usually read are the works of defenders of 
_ modern civilization, which undoubtedly claims among its votaries very 
brilliant and even some very good men. Their writings hypnotize us. 
And so, one by one, we are drawn into the vortex. 


READER: This seems to be very plausible. Now will you tell me 
something of what you have read and thought of this civilization? 


EDITOR: Let us first consider what state of things is described by 
the word “civilization”. Its true test lies in the fact that people living in 
it make bodily welfare the object of life. We will take some examples. 
The people of Europe today live in better-built houses than they did a 
hundred years ago. This is considered an emblem of civilization, and 
this is also a matter to promote bodily happiness.’ Formerly, they 
wore skins, and used spears as their weapons. Now, they wear long 
trousers, and, for embellishing their bodies, they wear a variety of 
clothing, and, instead of spears, they carry with them revolvers 
containing five or more chambers.‘ If people of a certain country, 
who have hitherto not been in the habit of wearing much clothing, 
boots, etc., adopt European clothing, they are supposed to have 
become civilized out of savagery. Formerly, in Europe, people ploughed 
their lands mainly by manual labour. Now, one man can plough a vast 
tract by means of steam engines and can thus amass great wealth. 
This is called a sign of civilization. Formerly, only a few men wrote 
valuable books.* Now, anybody writes and prints anything he likes 
and poisons people’s minds.° Formerly, men travelled in wagons.’ 
Now, they fly (through the air*) in trains at the rate of four hundred 
and more miles per day. This is considered the height of civilization. 
It has been stated that, as men progress, they shall be able to travel in 
airships and reach any part of the world in a few hours. Men will not 
need the use of their hands and feet. They will press a button, and 
they will have their clothing by their side. They will press another 
button, and they will have their newspaper. A third, and a motor-car 
will be in waiting for them. They will have a variety of delicately 
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dished up food. Everything will be done by machinery. Formerly, when 
people wanted to fight with one another, they measured between 
them their bodily strength; now it is possible to take away thousands 
of lives by one man working behind a gun from a hill. This is 
civilization. Formerly, men worked in the open air only as much as 
they liked. Now thousands of workmen meet together and for the 
sake of maintenance work in factories or mines. Their condition is 
worse than that of beasts. They are obliged to work, at the risk of 
their lives, at most dangerous occupations, for the sake of 
millionaires. Formerly, men were made slaves under physical 
compulsion. Now they are enslaved by temptation of money and of 
the luxuries that money can buy. There are now diseases of which 
people never dreamt before, and an army of doctors is engaged in 
finding out their cures, and so hospitals have increased. This is a test 
of civilization. Formerly, special messengers were required and much 
expense was incurred in order to send letters; today, anyone can 
abuse his fellow by means of a letter for one penny. True, at the 
same cost, one can send one’s thanks also. Formerly, people had two 
or three meals consisting of home-made bread and vegetables; now, 
they require something to eat every two hours so that they have 
hardly leisure for anything else. What more need I say? All this you 
can ascertain from several authoritative books. These are all true 
tests of civilization.’ And if anyone speaks to the contrary, know that 
he is ignorant.'° This civilization takes note neither of morality nor of 
religion. Its votaries calmly state that their business is not to teach 
religion. Some even consider it to be a superstitious growth. Others 
put on the cloak of religion, and prate about morality. But, after twenty 
years’ experience, I have come to the conclusion that immorality is 
often taught in the name of morality. Even a child can understand 
that in all I have described above there can be no inducement to 
morality. Civilization seeks to increase bodily comforts, and it fails 
miserably even in doing so. 


This civilization 1s irreligion, and it has taken such a hold on 
the people in Europe that those who are in it appear to be half mad. 
They lack real physical strength or courage. They keep up their 
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energy by intoxication. They can hardly be happy in solitude. Women, 
who should be the queens of households, wander in the streets or 
they slave away in factories. For the sake of a pittance, half a 
million'' women in England alone are labouring under trying 
circumstances” in factories or similar institutions. This awful fact is 
one of the causes of the daily growing” suffragette movement. 


This civilization is such that one has only to be patient and it 
will be self-destroyed. According to the teaching of Mahomed this 
would be considered a Satanic Civilization. Hinduism calls it the Black 
Age. I cannot give you an adequate conception of it.'* It is eating 
into the vitals of the English nation.’® It must be shunned.'® 
Parliaments are really emblems of slavery. If you will sufficiently 
think over this, you will entertain the same opinion and cease to blame 
the English. They rather deserve our sympathy. They are a shrewd 
nation and I therefore believe that they will cast off the evil. They 
are enterprising and industrious, and their mode of thought is not 
inherently immoral. Neither are they bad at heart. I therefore 
respect them. Civilization is not an incurable disease,"’ but it should 
never be forgotten that the English people are at present afflicted by 
it. 


1. The original adds: “According to you, civilization is not civilization but the 
opposite of it.” 

2. Edward Carpenter; vide Appendix I to Hind Swaraj, p. 65. 

3. The original has “.... an emblem of civilization. This is a matter which concern 
physical comfort.” 

4. The original adds: “; that is considered a sign of civilization.” 

5. The original has: “Only a few men wrofe books, and they were esteemed very 
highly.” 

6. The original adds: “this is considered a sign of civilization.” 

7. The original adds: “covering about 20 miles in a day”. 

8. The words for “through the air” are not found in the Gujarati text. 

9, The original has: “All these are indeed taken to be signs of civilization.” 

10. The original adds: “Civilization is what I have described it to be.” 

11. The original has: “four million”. 

12. The original has: “.... are labourig like beasts of burden”. 
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13. The words for “awful” and “daily growing” are not found in the original. 

14. The original adds: “That is beyond my capacity.” 

15. The original adds: “It is deadly civilization, and is bound to perish.” 

16. The original adds: “These are the reasons why the British Parliament and other 
parliaments as well are found to be ineffective.” 

17. The original has: “It is not that they cannot be cured of this disease of 
civilization,....” 


CHAPTER VII: WHY WAS INDIA LOST? 


READER: You have said much about civilization—enough to make 
me ponder over it. I do not now know what I should adopt and what 
I should avoid from the nations of Europe, but one question comes to 
my lips immediately. If civilization is a disease! and if it has attacked 
England, why has she been able to take India, and why is she able to 
retain it? 


EDITOR: Your question is not very difficult to answer, and we shall 
presently be able to examine the true nature of Swaraj; for I am 
aware that I have still to answer that question. I will, however, take 
up your previous question. The English have not taken India; we. 
have given it to them. They are not in India because of their strength, 
but because we keep them. Let us now see whether these 
propositions can be sustained. They came to our country originally 
for purposes of trade. Recall the Company’ Bahadur’. Who made it 
Bahadur? They had not the slightest intention at the time of 
establishing a kingdom. Who assisted the Company’s officers? Who 
was tempted at the sight of their silver? Who bought their goods? 
History testifies that we did all this. In order to become rich all at 
once we welcomed the Company’s officers with open arms. We 
assisted them. If I am in the habit of drinking bhang and a seller 
thereof sells it to me, am I to blame him or myself? By blaming the 
seller, shall I be able to avoid the habit? And, ifa particular retailer is 
driven away, will not another take his place? A true servant of India 
will have to go to the root of the matter. If an excess of food has 
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caused me indigestion, I shall certainly not avoid it by blaming water. 
He is a true physician who probes the cause of disease, and if you 
pose as a physician for the disease of India, you will have to find out 
its true cause. 


READER: You are right. Now I think you will not have to argue 
much with me to drive your conclusions home. I am impatient to 
know your further views. We are now on a most interesting topic. I 
shall, therefore, endeavour to follow your thought, and stop you when 
I am in doubt. 


EDITOR: I am afraid that*, in spite of your enthusiasm, as we 
proceed further, we shall have differences of opinion. Nevertheless, 
I shall argue only when you stop me. We have already seen that the 
English merchants were able to get a footing in India because we 
encouraged them. When our Princes fought among themselves, they 
sought the assistance of Company Bahadur. That corporation was 
versed alike in commerce and war. It was unhampered by questions 
of morality. Its object was to increase its commerce and to make 
money. It accepted our assistance, and increased the number of its 
warehouses. To protect the latter it employed an army which was 
utilized by us also. Is it not then useless to blame the English for what 
we did at that time? The Hindus and the Mahomedans were at 
daggers drawn. This, too, gave the Company its opportunity and thus 
we created the circumstances that gave the Company its control 
over India. Hence it is truer to say that we gave India to the English 
than that India was lost. 


READER: Will you now tell me how they are able to retain India? 


EDITOR: The causes that gave them India enable them to retain it. 
Some Englishmen state that they took and they hold India by the 
sword. Both these statements are wrong. The sword is entirely 
useless for holding India. We alone keep them. Napoleon is said to 
have described the English as a nation of shop-keepers. It is a fitting 
description. They hold whatever dominions they have for the sake of 
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their commerce. Their army and their navy are intended to protect it. 
When the Transvaal offered no such attractions, the late Mr. 
Gladstone’ discovered that it was not right for the English to hold it. 
When it became a paying proposition, resistance led to war. Mr. 
Chamberlain® soon discovered that England enjoyed suzerainty over 
the Transvaal. It is related that someone asked the late President 
Kruger’ whether there was gold in the moon. He replied that it was 
highly unlikely because, if there were, the English would have 
annexed it. Many problems can be solved by remembering that money 
is their God. Then it follows that we keep the English in India for our 
base self-interest. We like their commerce; they please us by their 
subtle methods and get what they want from us. To blame them for 
this is to perpetuate their power. We further strengthen their hold by 
quarrelling amongst ourselves. If you accept the above statements, it 
is proved that the English entered India for the purposes of trade. 
They remain in it for the same purpose and we help them to do so. 
Their arms and ammunition are perfectly useless. In this connection 
I remind you that it is the British flag which is waving in Japan and 
not the Japanese. The English have a treaty with Japan for the sake 
of their commerce, and you will see that if they can manage it, their 
commerce will greatly expand in that country. They wish to convert 
the whole world into a vast market for their goods. That they cannot 
do so is true, but the blame will not be theirs. They will leave no stone 
unturned to reach the goal®. 


1. The original has: “If civilization is not civilization but the opposite of it, if it is a 
disease... .” 

2. East India Company. 

3. Literally, ‘brave’, here ‘powerful’, ‘sovereign’. 

4, In the original, the paragraph begins: “Very well. 1 am afraid. . . .” 

5. William Ewart Gladstone (1809-98), Prime Minister of Great Britain, 1868-74, 
1880-85, 1886, and 1892-94. 

6. Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914), Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1895. 

7. Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger (1825-1904), Boer leader and State President 
of the South African Republic. 

8. The original has: “They will not spare any effort.” 
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CHAPTER VIII: THE CONDITION OF INDIA 


READER: I now understand why the English hold India. I should 
like to know your views about the condition of our country. 


EDITOR: It is a sad condition. In thinking of it my eyes water and 
my throat gets parched. I have grave doubts whether I shall be able 
sufficiently to explain what is in my heart. It is my deliberate opinion 
that India is being ground down, not under the English heel, but under 
that of modern civilization. It is groaning under the monster’s terrible 
weight. There is yet time to escape it, but every day makes it more 
and more difficult. Religion is dear to me and my first complaint is 
that India is becoming irreligious. Here I am not thinking of the Hindu 
or the Mahomedan or the Zoroastrian religion but of that religion 
which underlies all religions. We are turning away from God. 


READER: How so? 


EDITOR: There is a charge laid against us that we are a lazy people 
and that Europeans are industrious and enterprising. We have 
accepted the charge and we therefore wish to change our condition. 
Hinduism, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Christianity and all other religions 
teach that we should remain passive about worldly pursuits and 
active about godly pursuits, that we should set a limit to our worldly 
ambition and that our religious ambition should be illimitable. Our 
activity should be directed into the latter channel. 


READER: You seem to be encouraging religious charlatanism. Many 
a cheat has, by talking in a similar strain, led the people astray.' 


EDITOR: You are bringing an unlawful charge against religion. 
Humbug there undoubtedly is about all religions. Where there is light, 
there is also shadow. I am prepared to maintain that humbugs in 
worldly matters are far worse than the humbugs in religion. The 
humbug of civilization that I am endeavouring to show to you is not to 
be found in religion. 
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READER: How can you say that? In the name of religion Hindus 
and Mahomedans fought against one another. For the same cause 
Christians fought Christians. Thousands of innocent men have been 
murdered, thousands have been burned and tortured in its name. 
Surely this is much worse than any civilization. 


EDITOR: I certainly submit that the above hardships are far more 
bearable than those of civilization. Everybody understands that the 
cruelties you have named are not part of religion although they have 
been practised in its name; therefore there is no aftermath to these 
cruelties.* They will always happen so long as there are to be found 
ignorant and credulous people.’ But there is no end to the victims 
destroyed in the fire of civilization. Its deadly effect is that people 
come under its scorching flames believing it to be all good. They 
become utterly irreligious and, in reality, derive little advantage from 
the world.‘ Civilization is like a mouse gnawing while it is soothing 
us. When its full effect is realized, we shall see that religious 
superstition is harmless compared to that of modern civilization. Iam 
not pleading for a continuance of religious superstitions. We shall 
certainly fight them tooth and nail, but we can never do so by 
disregarding religion. We can only do so by appreciating and 
conserving the latter. 


READER: Then you will contend that the Pax Britannica is a 
useless encumbrance? 


EDITOR: You may see peace if you like; I see none. 


READER: You make light of the terror that the Thugs’, the Pindaris® 
and the Bhils’ were to the country. 


EDITOR: If you give the matter some thought, you will see that the 
terror was by no means such a mighty thing. If it had been a very 
substantial thing, the other people would have died away before the 
English advent. Moreover, the present peace is only nominal, for by it 
we have become emasculated and cowardly. We are not to assume 
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that the English have changed the nature of the Pindaris and the 
Bhils. It is, therefore, better to suffer the Pindari peril than that someone 
else should protect us from it and thus render us effeminate. I should 
prefer to be killed by the arrow of a Bhil than to seek unmanly 
_ protection. India without such protection was an India full of valour. 
Macaulay betrayed gross ignorance when he libelled Indians as_ being 
practically cowards. They never merited the charge. Cowards living 
in acountry inhabited by hardy mountaineers and infested by wolves 
and tigers must surely find an early grave. Have you ever visited our 
fields? I assure you that our agriculturists sleep fearlessly on their 
farms even today; but the English and you and I would hesitate to 
sleep where they sleep. Strength® lies in absence of fear, not in the 
quantity of flesh and muscle we may have on our bodies. Moreover, 
I must remind you who desire Home Rule that, after all, the Bhils, the 
Pindaris,’ and the Thugs are our own countrymen. To conquer” them 
is your and my work. So long as we fear our own brethren, we are 
unfit to reach the goal. 


1. The original adds: “and still does so”. 

2. The original has: “; therefore they cease when their perpetrators die”. 

3. The original adds: “But their evil effects do not remain for ever.” 

4. The Gujarati saying used by Gandhiji means: “They neither follow the way of 
religion nor that of the world.” The original also adds: “They forget the things that 
really matter.” 

5. Preadatory groups that used to loot; rob and kill people. 

6. Mounted marauders during the 17" and 18" centuries. 

7. Tribe in Central India and Gujarat. 

8. The original begins: “A little reflection will show that strength. . . .” 

9. The original adds: “the Assmese”. This was, however, deleted in all 
subsequent editions. 

10. The original has: “To win them over”. 
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CHAPTER IX: THE CONDITION OF INDIA (CONTINUED): 
RAILWAYS 


READER: You have deprived me of the consolation I used to have 
regarding peace in India.! 


EDITOR: I have merely given you my opinion on the religious 
aspect, but when I give you my views as to the poverty of India, you 
will perhaps begin to dislike me because what you and I have 
hitherto considered beneficial for India no longer appears to me to be 
SO. 


READER: What may that be? 


EDITOR: Railways, lawyers and doctors have impoverished the 
country so much so that, if we do not wake up in time, we shall be 
ruined. 


READER: I do now, indeed, fear that we are not likely to agree at 
all. You are attacking the very institutions which we have hitherto 
considered to be good. 


EDITOR: It is necessary to exercise patience. The true inwardness 
of the evils of civilization you will understand with difficulty. Doctors 
assure us that a consumptive clings to life even when he is about to 
die. Consumption does not produce apparent hurt—it even produces 
a seductive colour about a patient’s face so as to induce the belief 
that all is well.? Civilization is such a disease and we have to be very 
wary.° 


READER: Very well, then. I shall hear you on the railways. 


EDITOR: It must be manifest to you that, but for the railways, the 
English could not have such a hold on India as they have. The 
railways, too, have spread the bubonic plague. Without them, the 
masses could not move from place to place. They are the carriers of 
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plague germs. Formerly, we had natural segregation. Railways have 
also increased the frequency of famines because, owing to facility of 
means of locomotion, people sell out their grain and it is sent to the 
dearest markets. People become careless and so the pressure of 
famine increases. Railways accentuate the evil nature of man. Bad 
men fulfil their evil designs with greater rapidity. The holy places of 
India have become unholy. Formerly, people went to these places 
with very great difficulty. Generally, therefore, only the real devotees 
visited such places. Nowadays rogues visit them in order to practise 
their roguery. 


READER: You have given a one-sided account. Good men can visit 
these places as well as bad men. Why do they not take the fullest 
advantage of the railways? 


EDITOR: Good travels at a snail’s pace—it can, therefore, have 
little to do with the railways. Those who want to do good are not 
selfish, they are not in a hurry, they know that to impregnate people 
with good requires a long time. But evil has wings. To build a house 
takes time. Its destruction takes none. So the railways can become a 
distributing agency for the evil one only. It may be a debatable matter 
whether railways spread famines, but it is beyond dispute that they 
propagate evil. 


READER: Be that as it may, all the disadvantages of railways are 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that it is due to them that we 
see in India the new spirit of nationalism. 


EDITOR: I hold this to be a mistake. The English have taught us that 
we were not one nation before and that it will require centuries before 
we become one nation. This is without foundation. We were one 
nation before they came to India. One thought inspired us. Our mode 
of life was the same. It was because we were one nation that they 
were able to establish one kingdom. Subsequently they divided us. 


READER: This requires an explanation. 
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EDITOR: “I do not wish to suggest that because we were one nation 
we had no differences, but it is submitted that our leading men 
travelled throughout India either on foot or in bullock-carts. They 
learned one another’s languages and there was no aloofness 
between them. What do you think could have been the intention of 
those farseeing ancestors of ours who established Setubandha 
(Rameshwar) in the South, Jagannath in the East and Hardwar in the 
North as places of pilgrimage? You will admit they were no fools. 
They knew that worship of God could have been performed just as 
well at home. They taught us that those whose hearts were aglow 
with righteousness had the Ganges in their own homes. But they saw 
that India was one undivided land so made by nature. They, 
therefore, argued that it must be one nation. Arguing thus, they 
established holy places in various parts of India, and fired the people 
with an idea of nationality in a manner unknown in other parts of the 
world. And we Indians are one as no two Englishmen are. Only you 
and I and others who consider ourselves civilized and superior 
persons imagine that we are many nations. It was after the advent of 
railways that we began to believe in distinctions, and you are at 
liberty now to say that it is through the railways that we are 
beginning to abolish those distinctions. An opium-eater may argue 
the advantage of opium-eating from the fact that he began to 
understand the evil of the opium habit after having eaten it. I would 
ask you to consider well what I had said on the railways.° 


READER: I will gladly do so, but one question occurs to me even 
now. You have described to me the India of the pre-Mahomedan 
period, but now we have Mahomedans, Parsis and Christians. How 
can they be one nation? Hindus and Mahomedans are old enemies.° 
Our very proverbs prove it.’ Mahomedans turn to the West for 
worship, whilst Hindus turn to the East. The former look down on the 
Hindus as idolaters.* The Hindus worship the cow, the Mahomedans 
kill her. The Hindus believe in the doctrine of non-killing, the 
Mahomedans do not. We thus meet with differences at every step. 
How can India be one nation?? 
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1. The original has: “You have shattered my illusions about the value of peace in 
India”. The original adds further: “You have left me with nothing that I can think of.” 
2. The original has: “about a patient’s face so that he keeps on hoping that all will be 
well, till he succumbs in the end”. 

3. The original has: “This is also true of civilization. It is a disease that cannot be 
detected. Be on your guard against it.” 

4, The original begins: “I do not say this without due reflection.” 

5. The original adds: “Doubts will still occur to you, but you will be able to resolve 
them yourself.” 

6. The original has: “. . . . are believed to be inveterate enemies.” 

7. The original adds: “A Mahomedan has no use for Mahadev.” 

8. The original adds: “Hindus worship images; Mahomedans are iconoclasts.” 

9. The original has: “.. .. by nature that he should restrict. . . .” 


CHAPTER X: THE CONDITION OF INDIA (CONTINUED): 
THE HINDUS AND THE MAHOMEDANS 


EDITOR: Your last question is a serious one and yet, on careful 
consideration, it will be found to be easy of solution. The question 
arises because of the presence of the railways, of the lawyers and of 
the doctors. We shall presently examine the last two. We have 
already considered the railways. I should, however, like to add that 
man is so made by nature as to require him’ to restrict his 
movements as far as his hands and feet will take him. If we did not 
rush about from place to place by means of railways and such other 
maddening’ conveniences, much of the confusion that arises would 
be obviated. Our difficulties are of our own creation. God set a limit 
to man’s locomotive ambition in the construction of his body. Man 
immediately proceeded to discover means of overriding the limit. God 
gifted man with intellect that he might know his Maker. Man abused 
it so that he might forget his Maker. I am so constructed that I can 
only serve my immediate neighbours, but in my conceit I pretend to 
have discovered that I must with my body serve every individual in 
the Universe. In thus attempting the impossible, man comes in 
contact with different natures, different religions, and’ is utterly 
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confounded. According to this reasoning, it must be apparent to you 
that railways are a most dangerous institution. Owing to them, man 
has gone further away from his Maker. 


READER: But I am impatient to hear your answer to my question. 
Has the introduction of Mahomedanism not unmade the nation? 


EDITOR: India cannot cease to be one nation because people 
belonging to different religions live in it. The introduction of 
foreigners does not necessarily destroy the nation; they merge in it. 
A country is one nation only when such a condition obtains in it. That 
country must have a faculty for assimilation. India has ever been 
such a country. In reality, there are as many religions as there are 
individuals; but those who are conscious of the spirit of nationality do 
not interfere with one another’s religion. If they do, they are not fit to 
be considered a nation. If the Hindus believe that India should be 
peopled only by Hindus, they are living in dreamland.* The Hindus, 
the Mahomedans, the Parsis and the Christians who have made India 
their country are fellow countrymen, and they will have to live in 
unity, if only for their own interest. In no part of the world are one 
nationality and one religion synonymous terms; nor has it ever been 
so in India. 


READER: But what about the inborn enmity between Hindus and 
Mahomedans? 


EDITOR: That phrase has been invented by our mutual enemy. When 
the Hindus and Mahomedans fought against one another, they 
certainly spoke in that strain. They have long since ceased to fight. 
How, then, can there be any inborn enmity? Pray remember this too, 
that we did not cease to fight only after British occupation. The 
Hindus flourished under Moslem sovereigns and Moslems under the 
Hindu. Each party recognized that mutual fighting was suicidal, and 
that neither party would abandon its religion by force of arms.° Both 
parties, therefore, decided to live in peace. With the English advent 
quarrels re-commenced. 
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The proverbs you have quoted were coined when both were 
fighting; to quote them now is obviously harmful. Should we not 
remember that many Hindus and Mahomedans own the same 
ancestors and the same blood runs through their veins?° Do people 
- become enemies because they change their religion? Is the God of 
the Mahomedan different from the God of the Hindu? Religions are 
different roads converging to the same point. What does it matter 
that we take different roads so long as we reach the same goal? 
Wherein is the cause for quarrelling? 


Moreover, there are deadly proverbs as between the 
followers of Shiva and those of Vishnu, yet nobody suggests that 
these two do not belong to the same nation. It is said that the Vedic 
religion is different from Jainism, but the followers of the respective 
faiths are not different nations. The fact is that we have become 
enslaved and, therefore, quarrel and like to have our quarrels 
decided by a third party. There are Hindu iconoclasts as there are 
Mahomedan. The more we advance in true knowledge, the better 
we shall understand that we need not be at war with those whose 
religion we may not follow. 


READER: Now I would like to know your views about cow 
protection. 


EDITOR: I myself respect the cow, that is, I look upon her with 
affectionate reverence. The cow is the protector of India because, 
being an agricultural country, she is dependent on the cow. The cow 
is a most useful animal in hundreds of ways. Our Mahomedan 
brethren will admit this. 


But, just as I respect the cow, so do I respect my 
fellow-men. A man is just as useful as a cow no matter whether he 
_ be a Mahomedan or a Hindu. Am I, then, to fight with or kill a 
Mahomedan in order to save a cow? In doing so, I would become an 
enemy of the Mahomedan as well as of the cow. Therefore, the only 
method I know of protecting the cow is that I should approach my 
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Mahomedan brother and urge him for the sake of the country to join 
me in protecting her. If he would not listen to me I should let the cow 
go for the simple reason that the matter is beyond my ability. If I 
were overfull of pity for the cow, I should sacrifice my life to save 
her but not take my brother’s. This, I hold, is the law of our religion. 


When men become obstinate, it is a difficult thing. If 1 pull 
one way, my Moslem brother will pull another. If I put on superior 
airs, he will return the compliment. If I bow to him gently, he will do 
it much more so; and if he does not, I shall not be considered to have 
done wrong in having bowed. When the Hindus became insistent, 
the killing of cows increased. In my opinion, cow-protection societies 
may be considered cow-killing societies. It is a disgrace to us that we 
should need such societies. When we forgot how to protect cows, I 
suppose we needed such societies. 


What am I to do when a blood-brother is on the point of 
killing a cow? Am I to kill him, or to fall down at his feet and implore 
him? If you admit that I should adopt the latter course, I must do the 
same to my Moslem brother. 


Who protects the cow from destruction by Hindus when they 
cruelly ill-treat her? Whoever reasons with the Hindus when they 
mercilessly belabour the progeny of the cow with their sticks? But 
this has not prevented us from remaining one nation. 


Lastly, if it be true that the Hindus believe in the doctrine of 
non-killing and the Mahomedans do not, what, pray, is the duty of the 
former? It is not written that a follower of the religion of Ahimsa 
(non killing) may kill a fellow-man. For him the way is straight. In 
order to save one being, he may not kill another. He can only plead— 
therein lies his sole duty. 


But does every Hindu believe in Ahimsa? Going to the root © 
of the matter, not one man really practises such a religion because 
we do destroy life. We are said to follow that religion because we 
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want to obtain freedom from liability to kill any kind of life. Generally 
speaking, we may observe that many Hindus partake of meat and 
are not, therefore, followers of Ahimsa.’ It is, therefore, 
preposterous to suggest that the two cannot live together amicably 
because the Hindus believe in Ahimsa and the Mahomedans do not. 


These thoughts are put into our minds by selfish and false 
religious teachers. The English put the finishing touch. They have a 
habit of writing history; they pretend to study the manners and 
customs of all peoples. God has given us a limited mental capacity, 
but they usurp the function of the Godhead and indulge in novel 
experiments. They write about their own researches in most 
laudatory terms and hypnotize us into believing them. We in our 
ignorance then fall at their feet.’ 


Those who do not wish to misunderstand things may read up 
the Koran, and they will find therein hundreds of passages 
acceptable to the Hindus; and the Bhagavad-gita contains passages 
to which not a Mahomedan.can take exception. Am I to dislike a 
Mahomedan because there are passages in the Koran I do not 
understand or like? It takes two to make a quarrel. If I do not want to 
quarrel with a Mahomedan, the latter will be powerless to foist a 
quarrel on me; and, similarly, I should be powerless if a Mahomedan 
refuses his assistance to quarrel with me. An arm striking the air will 
become disjointed. If everyone will try to understand the core of his 
own religion and adhere to it, and will not allow false teachers to 
dictate to him, there will be no room left for quarrelling. 


READER: But will the English ever allow the two bodies to join 
hands? 


EDITOR: This question arises out of your timidity. It betrays our 
shallowness. If two brothers want to live in peace, is it possible for a 
third party to separate them? If they were to listen to evil counsels 
we would consider them to be foolish. Similarly, we Hindus and 
Mahomedans would have to blame our folly rather than the English, 
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if we allowed them to put us asunder. A clay pot would break through 
impact, if not with one stone, then with another. The way to save the 
pot is not to keep it away from the dangerpoint but to bake it so that 
no stone would break it. We have then to make our hearts of 
perfectly baked clay. Then we shall be steeled against all danger.’ 
This can be easily done by the Hindus.'® They are superior in 
numbers; they pretend that they are more educated; they are, 
therefore, better able to shield themselves from attack on their 
amicable relations with the Mahomedans.!! 


There is mutual distrust between the two communities. The 
Mahomedans, therefore, ask for certain concessions from Lord 
Morley. Why should the Hindus oppose this? If the Hindus desisted, 
the English would notice it, the Mahomedans would gradually begin 
to trust the Hindus, and brotherliness would be the outcome. We 
should be ashamed to take our quarrels to the English. Everyone can 
find out for himself that the Hindus can lose nothing by desisting. 
That man who has inspired confidence in another has never lost 
anything in this world. 


I do not suggest that the Hindus and the Mahomedans will 
never fight. Two brothers living together often do so. We shall 
sometimes have our heads broken. Such a thing ought not to be 
necessary, but all men are not equitable’”. When people are in a 
rage, they do many foolish things. These we have to put up with. But 
when we do quarrel, we certainly do not want to engage counsel and 
resort to English or any law-courts. Two men fight; both have their 
heads broken or one only. How shall a third party distribute justice 
amongst them? Those who fight may expect to be injured." 


1. The original has: “. .. . by nature that he should restrict. . . .” 

2. The word for “maddening” is not found in the original. 

3. The original has: “and, being unable to carry the burden imposed by this, gives 
way to impatience”. 

4, The original adds: “The Mahomedans also live in dreamland if they believe that 
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there should be only Muslims in India.” 

5. The original has: “. . . . neither party could be made to abandon its religion or 
change its way by force of arms.” 

6. The original has: “What is stated above also applies to the saying, “A Mahomedan 
has no use for Mahadev.’ Some sayings live on and cause mischief. Misled by the 
sayings, we do not even remember that many Hindus and Muslims had the same 
ancestors and have the same blood.” 

7. The original adds: “I have nothing to say if anyone is bent upon stretching the 
meanings of words so as to prove his point.” 

8. The original has: “We in our simplicity believe all that they say.” 

9. The original has: “Should even one side be sound of heart, the third party will not 
succeed in its designs.” 

10. The original has: “The Hindus can easily afford to be so.” 

11. The original has: “; it should therefore be possible for them to have a heart of 
well-baked clay.” 

12. The original has: “equally sensible”. 

13. The original adds: “When human-bodies clash against one another, some marks 
are bound to be left on them. Where is the question of awarding justice in this 
matter?” 


CHAPTER XI: THE CONDITION OF INDIA (CONTINUED): 
LAWYERS 


READER: You tell me that when two men quarrel they should not go 
to a law-court. This is astonishing. 


EDITOR: Whether you call it astonishing or not, it is the truth. And 
your question introduces us to the lawyers and the doctors. My firm! 
opinion is that the lawyers have enslaved India, have accentuated 
Hindu-Mahomedan dissensions and have confirmed English 
authority. 


READER: It is easy enough to bring these charges, but it will be 
difficult for you to prove them. But for the lawyers, who would have 
shown us the road to independence? Who would have protected the 
poor? Who would have secured justice? For instance, the late 
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Manomohan Ghose? defended many a poor man free of charge. The 
Congress, which you have praised so much, is dependent for its 
existence and activity upon the work of the lawyers. To denounce 
such an estimable? class of men is to spell injustice,* and you are 
abusing the liberty of the Press by decrying lawyers. 


EDITOR: At one time I used to think exactly like you. I have no 
desire to convince you that they have never done a single good thing. 
I honour Mr. Ghose’s memory. It is quite true that he helped the poor. 
That the Congress owes the lawyers something is believable. 
Lawyers are also men, and there is something good in every man. 
Whenever instances of lawyers having done good can be brought 
forward, it will be found that the good is due to them as men rather 
than as lawyers. All I am concerned with is to show you that the 
profession teaches immorality; it is exposed to temptation from which 
few are saved. 


The Hindus and the Mahomedans have quarrelled. An 
ordinary man will ask them to forget all about it; he will tell them that 
both must be more or less at fault, and will advise them no longer to 
quarrel. But they go to lawyers. The latter’s duty is to side with their 
clients and to find out ways and arguments in favour of the clients, to 
which they (the clients) are often strangers. If they do not do so, they 
will be considered to have degraded their profession. The lawyers, 
therefore, will, as a rule, advance quarrels instead of repressing them.° 
Moreover, men take up that profession, not in order to help others out 
of their miseries, but to enrich themselves. It is one of the avenues of 
becoming wealthy and their interest exists in multiplying disputes. It 
is within my knowledge that they are glad when men have disputes. 
Petty pleaders actually manufacture them. Their touts, like so many 
leeches, suck the blood of the poor people.® Lawyers are men who 
have little to do. Lazy people, in order to indulge in luxuries, take up 
such professions. This is a true statement. Any other argument is a 
mere pretension. It is the lawyers who have discovered that theirs is 
an honourable profession. They frame laws as they frame their own 
praises. They decide what fees they will charge and they put on so 
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much side that poor people almost consider them to be heaven-born. 


Why do they want more fees than common labourers? Why 
are their requirements greater? In what way are they more 
profitable to the country than the labourers? Are those who do good 
entitled to greater payment? And, if they have done anything for the 
country for the sake of money, how shall it be counted as good?’ 


Those who know anything of the Hindu-Mahomedan 
quarrels know that they have been often due to the intervention of 
lawyers. Some families have been ruined through them; they have 
made brothers enemies. Principalities, having come under the 
lawyers’ power, have become loaded with debt. Many have been 
robbed of their all.’ Such instances can be multiplied. 


But the greatest injury they have done to the country is that 
they have tightened the English grip. Do you think that it would be 
possible for the English to carry on their Government without law 
courts? It is wrong to consider that courts are established for the 
benefit of the people. Those who want to perpetuate their power do 
so through the courts. If people were to settle their own quarrels, a 
third party would not be able to exercise any authority over them. 
Truly, men were less unmanly when they settled their disputes either 
by fighting or by asking their relatives to decide for them. They 
became more unmanly and cowardly when they resorted to the courts 
of law. It was certainly a sign of savagery when they settled their 
disputes by fighting. Is it any the less so, if I ask a third party to 
decide between you and me? Surely, the decision of a third party is 
not always right. The parties alone know who is right. We, in our 
simplicity and ignorance, imagine that a stranger, by taking our money, 
gives us justice. 

The chief thing, however, to be remembered is that without 
lawyers courts could not have been established or conducted and 
without the latter the English could not rule. Supposing that there 
were only English judges, English pleaders and English police, they 
could only rule over the English. The English could not do without 
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Indian judges and Indian pleaders. How the pleaders were made in 
the first instance and how they were favoured’ you should 
understand well. Then you will have the same abhorrence for the 
profession that I have.'® If pleaders were to abandon their 
profession, and consider it just as degrading as prostitution, English 
rule would break up in a day. They have been instrumental in having 
the charge laid against us that we love quarrels and courts as fish 
love water. What I have said with reference to the pleaders 
necessarily applies to the judges; they are first cousins; and the one 
gives strength to the other. 


1. The word for “firm” is not found in the original. 

2. (1884-96), lawyer and Congressman; first Indian barrister; founder and editor of 
Indian Mirror 

3. The word for “estimable” is not found in the original. 

4. The original has: “is to treat justice as injustice”. 

5. The original has: “As a rule, therefore, the lawyer will be for taking further action 
in the dispute.” 

6. The original adds: “It is a professional which cannot but result in encouragement 
of quarrels.’ 

7. The original adds: “What I have pointed out is the inherent tendency of the 
profession itself. That was, however, by the way.” 

8. The original has: “Many a landowner with hereditary title in State lands has found 
himself robbed of his all through lawyers’ machinations.” 

9. The original has: “and how they struggled for favours. .. .” 

10. The original adds: “Among the chief features of British rule which account for its 
success are the courts, and these depend upon lawyers.” 


CHAPTER XII: THE CONDITION OF INDIA (CONTINUED): 
DOCTORS 


READER: I now understand the lawyers; the good they may have 
done is accidental. I feel that profession is certainly hateful. You, 


however, drag in the doctors also, how is that? 


EDITOR: The views I submit to you are those I have adopted. They 
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are not original. Western writers have used stronger terms regarding 
both lawyers and doctors. One writer has likened the whole modern 
system to the Upas tree. Its branches are represented by parasitical 
professions, including those of law and medicine, and over the trunk 
has been raised the axe of true religion. Immorality is the root of the 
tree. So you will see that the views do not come right out of my mind 
but represent the combined experiences of many. I was at one time 
a great lover of the medical profession. It was my intention to 
become a doctor for the sake of the country. I no longer hold that 
opinion. I now understand why the medicine men (the vaids) among 
us have not occupied a very honourable status. 


The English have certainly effectively used the medical 
_ profession for holding us. English physicians are known to have used 
their profession with several Asiatic potentates for political gain. 


Doctors have almost unhinged us. Sometimes I think that 
quacks are better than highly qualified doctors. Let us consider: the 
business of a doctor is to take care of the body, or, properly speaking, 
not even that. Their business is really to rid the body of diseases that 
may afflict it. How do these diseases arise? Surely by our negligence 
or indulgence. I overeat, I have indigestion, I go to a doctor, he gives 
me medicine, I am cured. I overeat again, I take his pills again. Had 
I not taken the pills in the first instance, I would have suffered the 
punishment deserved by me and I would not have overeaten again. 
The doctor intervened and helped me to indulge myself. My body 
thereby certainly felt more at ease; but my mind became weakened. 
A continuance of a course of medicine must, therefore, result in loss 
of control over the mind. 


I have indulged in vice, I contract a disease, a doctor cures 
me, the odds are that I shall repeat the vice. Had the doctor not 
intervened, nature would have done its work, and I would have 
acquired mastery over myself, would have been freed from vice and 
would have become happy. 
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Hospitals are institutions for propagating sin. Men take less 
care of their bodies and immorality increases. European doctors are 
the worst of all. For the sake. of a mistaken care of the human body, 
they kill annually thousands of animals. They practise vivisection. No 
religion sanctions this. All say that it is not necessary to take so many 
lives for the sake of our bodies. 


These doctors violate our religious instinct. Most of their 
medical preparations contain either animal fat or spirituous liquors; 
both of these are tabooed by Hindus and Mahomedans. We may 
pretend to be civilized, call religious prohibitions a superstition and 
want only to indulge in what we like. The fact remains that the 
doctors induce us to indulge, and the result is that we have become 
deprived of self-control and have become effeminate. In these 
circumstances, we are unfit to serve the country. To study European 
medicine is to deepen our slavery. 


It is worth considering why we take up the profession of 
medicine. It is certainly not taken up for the purpose of serving 
humanity. We become doctors so that we may obtain honours and 
riches. I have endeavoured to show that there is no real service of 
humanity in the profession, and that it is injurious to mankind. 
Doctors make a show of their knowledge, and charge exorbitant 
fees. Their preparations, which are intrinsically worth a few pence, 
cost shillings. The populace, in its credulity and in the hope of ridding 
itself of some disease, allows itself to be cheated. Are not quacks 
then, whom we know, better than the doctors who put on an air of 
humaneness? 


1. Instead of the last sentence, the original has: “The pretensions of physicians also 
know no bounds. It was a British physician who played upon the credulity of the 
Moghul Emperor. He was successful in treating an illness in the Emperor’s family 
and was in consequence rewarded. It was again a physician who ingratiated himself 
with the Ameer.” 
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CHAPTER XIII: WHAT IS TRUE CIVILIZATION? 


READER: You have denounced railways, lawyers and doctors. I 
can see that you will discard all machinery. What, then, is 
_ civilization? 


EDITOR: The answer to that question is not difficult. I believe that 
the civilization India has evolved is not to be beaten in the world. 
Nothing can equal the seeds sown by our ancestors. Rome went, 
Greece shared the same fate; the might of the Pharaohs was 
broken; Japan has become westernized; of China nothing can be 
said; but India is still, somehow or other, sound at the foundation. The 
people of Europe learn their lessons from the writings of the men of 
Greece or Rome, which exist no longer in their former glory. In 
trying to learn from them, the Europeans imagine that they will avoid 
the mistakes of Greece and Rome. Such is their pitiable condition. In 
the midst of all this India remains immovable and that is her glory. It 
is a charge against India that her people are so uncivilized, ignorant 
and stolid, that it is not possible to induce them to adopt any changes. 
It is a charge really against our merit. What we have tested and 
found true on the anvil of experience, we dare not change. Many 
thrust their advice upon India, and she remains steady. This is her 
beauty: it is the sheet-anchor of our hope. 


Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out to man 
the path of duty. Performance of duty and observance of morality 
are convertible terms. To observe morality is to attain mastery over 
our mind and our passions. So doing, we know ourselves. The Gujarati 


” 1 


equivalent for civilization means “good conduct”. 


If this definition be correct, then India, as so many writers? 
have shown,’ has nothing to learn from anybody else, and this is as it 
should be. We notice that the mind is a restless bird; the more it gets 
_ the more it wants, and still remains unsatisfied. The more we indulge 
our passions, the more unbridled they become. Our ancestors, 
therefore, set a limit to our indulgences. They saw that happiness 
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was largely a mental condition. A man is not necessarily happy 
because he is rich, or unhappy because he is poor. The rich are often 
seen to be unhappy, the poor to be happy. Millions will always remain 
poor. Observing all this, our ancestors dissuaded us from luxuries 
and pleasures. We have managed with the same kind of plough as 
existed thousands of years ago. We have retained the same kind of 
cottages that we had in former times and our indigenous education 
remains the same as before. We have had no system of life- 
corroding competition. Each followed his own occupation or trade 
and charged a regulation wage. It was not that we did not know how 
to invent machinery, but our forefathers knew that, if we set our 
hearts after such things, we would become slaves and lose our moral 
fibre. They, therefore, after due deliberation decided that we should 
only do what we could with our hands and feet. They saw that our 
real happiness and health consisted in a proper use of our hands and 
feet. They further reasoned that large cities were a snare and a 
useless encumbrance and that people would not be happy in them, 
that there would be gangs of thieves and robbers, prostitution and 
vice flourishing in them and that poor men would be robbed by rich 
men. They were, therefore, satisfied with small villages. They saw 
that kings and their swords were inferior to the sword of ethics, and 
they, therefore, held the sovereigns of the earth to be inferior to the 
Rishis and the Fakirs*. A nation with a constitution like this is fitter to 
teach others than to learn from others. This nation had courts, 
lawyers and doctors, but they were all within bounds. Everybody 
knew that these professions were not particularly superior; 
moreover, these vakils and vaids* did not rob people; they were 
considered people’s dependants, not their masters. Justice was 
tolerably fair. The ordinary rule was to avoid courts. There were no 
touts to lure people into them. This evil, too, was noticeable only in 
and around capitals. The common people lived independently and 
followed their agricultural occupation. They enjoyed true Home Rule. 


And where this cursed modern civilization has not reached, 
India remains as it was before. The inhabitants of that part of India 
will very properly laugh at your new-fangled notions. The English do 
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not rule over them, nor will you ever rule over them. Those in whose 
name we speak we do not know, nor do they know us. I would 
certainly advise you and those like you who love the motherland to 
go into the interior that has yet been not polluted by the railways and 
to live there for six months; you might then be patriotic and speak of 
Home Rule. ‘ 


Now you see what I consider to be real civilization. Those 
who want to change conditions such as I have described are 
enemies of the country and are sinners. 


READER: It would be all right if India were exactly as you have 
described it, but it is also India where there are hundreds of child 
widows, where two-year-old babies are married, where twelve- 
year-old girls are mothers and housewives, where women practise 
polyandry, where the practice of Niyoga’® obtains, where, in the name 
of religion, girls dedicate themselves to prostitution, and in the name 
of religion sheep’ and goats are killed. Do you consider these also 
symbols of the civilization that you have described? 


EDITOR: You make a mistake. The defects that you have shown 
are defects. Nobody mistakes them for ancient civilization. They 
remain in spite of it. Attempts have always been made and will be 
made to remove them. We may utilize the new spirit that is born in us 
for purging ourselves of these evils. But what I have described to 
you as emblems of modern civilization are accepted as such by its 
votaries. The Indian civilization, as described by me, has been so 
described by its votaries. In no part of the world, and under no 
civilization, have all men attained perfection. The tendency of the 
Indian civilization is to elevate the moral being that of the Western 
civilization is to propagate immorality. The latter is godless, the former 
is based on a belief in God. So understanding and so believing, it 
behoves every lover of India to cling to the old Indian civilization 
even as a child clings to the mother’s breast. 


1. Literally, “This is the meaning of su, that is, good, dharo [way of life].” The 
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original adds: “The opposite is Kudharo [bad way of life].” 

2. The original has: “British writers.” 

3. Vide “Testimonies by Eminent Men”, Appendix II to Hind Swaraj, pp. 65-8. 
4. Sages and ascetics. 

5. Lawyers and doctors. 

6. Insemination by a person other than one’s husband. 


7. The original has: “he-buffaloes”. 


CHAPTER XIV: HOW CAN INDIA BECOME FREE? 


READER: I appreciate your views about civilization. I will have to 
think over them. I cannot take them in all at once. What, then, 
holding the views you do, would you suggest for freeing India? 


EDITOR: I do not expect my views to be accepted all of a sudden. 
My duty is to place them before readers like yourself. Time can be 
trusted to do the rest.’ We have already examined the conditions for 
freeing India, but we have done so indirectly; we will now do so 
directly. It is a world-known maxim that the removal of the cause of 
a disease results in the removal of the disease itself. Similarly if the 
cause of India’s slavery be removed, India can become free. 


READER: If Indian civilization is, as you say, the best of all, how do 
you account for India’s slavery? 


EDITOR: This civilization is unquestionably the best, but it is to be 
observed that all civilizations have been on their trial. That civilization 
which is permanent outlives it. Because the sons of India were found 
wanting, its civilization has been placed in jeopardy. But its strength 
is to be seen in its ability to survive the shock. Moreover, the whole 
of India is not touched. Those alone who have been affected by 
Western civilization have become enslaved. We measure the 
universe by our own miserable foot-rule. When we are slaves, we 
think that the whole universe is enslaved. Because we are in an 
abject condition, we think that the whole of India is in that condition. 
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As a matter of fact, it is not so, yet it is as well to impute our slavery 
to the whole of India. But if we bear in mind the above fact, we can 
see that if we become free, India is free. And in this thought you 
have a definition of Swaraj. It is Swaraj when we learn to rule 
ourselves. It is, therefore, in the palm of our hands. Do not consider 
this Swaraj to be like a dream. There is no idea of sitting still. The 
Swaraj that I wish to picture is such that, after we have once realized 
it, we shall endeavour to the end of our life-time to persuade others 
to do likewise. But such Swaraj has to be experienced, by each one 
for himself. One drowning man will never save another. Slaves 
ourselves, it would be a mere pretension to think of freeing others. 
Now you will have seen that it is not necessary for us to have as our 
goal the expulsion of the English. If the English become Indianized, 
we can accommodate them. If they wish to remain in India along 
with their civilization, there is no room for them. It lies with us to 
bring about such a state of things. 


READER: It is impossible that Englishmen should ever become 
Indianized. 


EDITOR: To say that is equivalent to saying that the English have no 
humanity in them. And it is really beside the point whether they 
become so or not. If we keep our own house in order, only those who 
are fit to live in it will remain. Others will leave of their own accord. 
Such things occur within the experience of all of us. 


READER: But it has not occurred in history. 


EDITOR: To believe that what has not occurred in history will not 
occur at all is to argue disbelief in the dignity of man. At any rate, it 
behoves us to try what appeals to our reason. All countries are not 
similarly conditioned. The condition of India is unique. Its strength is 
immeasurable. We need not, therefore, refer to the history of other 
countries. I have drawn attention to the fact that, when other 
civilizations have succumbed, the Indian has survived many a shock. 
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READER: I cannot follow this. There seems little doubt that we 
shall have to expel the English by force of arms. So long as they are 
in the country we cannot rest. One of our poets says that slaves 
cannot even dream of happiness. We are day by day becoming 
weakened owing to the presence of the English. Our greatness is 
gone; our people look like terrified men. The English are in the 
country like a blight which we must remove by every means. 


EDITOR: In your excitement, you have forgotten all we have been 
considering. We brought the English, and we keep them. Why do you 
forget that our adoption of their civilization makes their presence in 
India at all possible? Your hatred against them ought to be 
transferred to their civilization. But let us assume that we have to 
drive away the English by fighting, how is that to be done? 


READER: In the same way as Italy did it. What was possible for 
Mazzini’ and Garibaldi? is possible for us. You cannot deny that they 
were very great men. 


1. The original has: “Time will show whether they find them acceptable or not.” 
2. Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-72). 

3. Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807-82), Italian solider and patriot, one of the leaders in the 
struggle for unifaction of Italy. 


CHAPTER XV: ITALY AND INDIA 


EDITOR: It is well that you have instanced Italy. Mazzini was a 
great and good man; Garibaldi was a great warrior. Both are 
adorable; from their lives we can learn much. But the condition of 
Italy was different from that of India. In the first instance, the 
difference between Mazzini and Garibaldi is worth noting. Mazzini’s 
ambition was not and has not yet been realized regarding Italy. Mazzini 
has shown in his writings on the duty of man that every man must 
learn how to rule himself. This has not happened in Italy. Garibaldi 
did not hold this view of Mazzini. Garibaldi gave and every Italian 
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took arms. Italy and Austria had the same civilization; they were 
cousins in this respect. It was a matter of tit for tat. Garibaldi simply 
wanted Italy to be free from the Austrian yoke. The machinations of 
Minister Cavour' disgrace that portion of the hisiury of Italy. And 
what has been the result? If you believe that because Italians rule 
Italy the Italian nation is happy, you are groping in darkness. Mazzini 
has shown conclusively that Ita!y did not become free. Victor 
Emmanuel [II] gave one meaning to the expression; Mazzini gave 
another. According to Emmanuel, Cavour and even Garibaldi, Italy 
meant the King of Italy and his henchmen. According to Mazzini, it 
meant the whole of the Italian people, that is, its agriculturists. 
Emmanuel was only its servant. The Italy of Mazzini still remains in 
a state of slavery. At the time of the so-called national war, it was a 
game of chess between two rival kings with the people of Italy as 
pawns. The working classes in that land are still unhappy. They, 
therefore, indulge in assassination, rise in revolt, anu rebellion on their 
part is always expected. What substantial gain did Italy obtain after 
the withdrawal of the Austrian troops? The gain was only nominal. 
The reforms for the sake of whic!. the war was supposed to have 
been undertaken have not yet been granted. The condition of the 
people in general still remains the same. I am sure you do not wish to 
reproduce such a condition in India. I believe that you want the 
millions of India to be happy, not that you want the reins of 
government in your hands. If that be so, we have to consider only 
one thing: how can the millions obtain self-rule? You will admit that 
people under several Indian princes are being ground down. The 
latter mercilessly crush them. Their tyranny is greater than that of 
the English, and if you want such tyranny in Inusa, then we shall 
never agree. My patriotism does not teach me that I am to allow 
people to be crushed under the heel of Indian princes if only the 
English retire. If I have the powei, I should resist the tyranny of 
Indian princes just as much as that of the English. By patriotism I 
mean the welfare of the whole people, and if I could secure it at the 
hands of the English, I should bow down my head to them. If any 
Englishman dedicated his life to securing the freedom of India, 
resisting tyranny and serving the land, I should welcome that 
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Englishman as an Indian. 


Again, India can fight like Italy only when she has arms. You 
have not considered this problem at all. The English are splendidly 
armed; that does not frighten me, but it is clear that, to pit ourselves 
against them in arms, thousands of Indians must be armed. If such a 
thing be possible, how many years will it take? Moreover, to arm 
India on a large scale is to Europeanize it. Then her condition will be 
just as pitiable as that of Europe. This means, in short, that India must 
accept European civilization, and if that is what we want, the best 
thing is that we have among us those who are so well trained in that 
civilization. We will then fight for a few rights, will get what we can 
and so pass our days. But the fact is that the Indian nation will not 
adopt arms, and it is well that it does not. 


READER: You are over-stating the facts. All need not be armed. At 
first, we shall assassinate a few Englishmen and strike terror; then, a 
few men who will have been armed will fight openly. We may have 
to lose a quarter’ of a million men, more or less, but we shall regain 
our land. We shall undertake guerilla warfare, and defeat the 
English. 


EDITOR: That is to say, you want to make the holy land of India 
unholy. Do you not tremble to think of freeing India by assassination? 
What we need to do is to sacrifice ourselves. It is a cowardly thought, 
that of killing others. Whom do you suppose to free by assassination? 
The millions of India do not desire it. Those who are intoxicated by 
the wretched modern civilization think these things. Those who will 
rise to power by murder will certainly not make the nation happy. 
Those who believe that India has gained by Dhingra’s act? and other 
similar acts in India make a serious mistake. Dhingra was a patriot, 
but his love was blind. He gave his body in a wrong way; its ultimate 
result can only be mischievous. 


READER: But you will admit that the English have been frightened 
by these murders, and that Lord Morley’s* reforms are due to fear. 
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EDITOR: The English are both a timid and a brave nation. England 
is, I believe, easily influenced by the use of gunpowder. It is possible 
that Lord Morley has granted the reforms through fear, but what is 
granted under fear can be retained only so long as the fear lasts. 


1. Count Camillo Benso Cavour (1810-61), distinguished Italian statesman, who, as 
Premier to Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia (proclaimed King of Italy in 1861), 
did much for the unification of Italy which was achieved in 1870. 

2. The original has: “2, 000, 000 or 2, 500, 000 men.” 

3. Political Aide-de-Camp to the Secretary of State for India; was shot dead by a 
Punjabi student, Madan Lal Dhingra, on July 1, 1909 at a reception by the National 
Indian Association at the Imperial Institute in South Kensington, London. 

4, Morley was Secretary of State for India. The Morley-Minto reforms came into 
force on November 15, 1909. 


CHAPTER XVI: BRUTE FORCE 


READER: This is a new doctrine, that what is gained through fear is 
retained only while the fear lasts. Surely, what is given will not be 
withdrawn? 


EDITOR: Not so. The Proclamation of 1857' was given at the end 
of a revolt, and for the purpose of preserving peace. When peace 
was secured and people became simple-minded, its full effect was 
toned down. If I cease stealing for fear of punishment, I would 
recommence the operation as soon as the fear is withdrawn from 
me. This is almost a universal experience. We have assumed that we 
can get men to do things by force and, therefore, we use force. 


READER: Will you not admit that you are arguing against yourself? 
You know that what the English obtained in their own country they 
obtained by using brute force. I know you have argued that what 
they have obtained is useless, but that does not affect my argument. 
They wanted useless things and they got them. My point is that their 
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desire was fulfilled. What does it matter what means they adopted? 
Why should we not obtain our goal, which is good, by any means 
whatsoever, even by using violence? Shall I think of the means when 
I have to deal with a thief in the house? My duty is to drive him out 
anyhow. You seem to admit that we have received nothing, and that 
we shall receive nothing, by petitioning. Why, then, may we not do so 
by using brute force? And, to retain what we may receive, we shall 
keep up the fear by using the same force to the extent that it may be 
necessary. You will not find fault with a continuance of force to 
prevent a child from thrusting its foot into fire? Somehow or other 
we have to gain our end. 


EDITOR: Your reasoning is plausible. It has deluded many. I have 
used similar arguments before now. But I think I know better now, 
and I shall endeavour to undeceive you. Let us first take the 
argument that we are justified in gaining our end by using brute force 
because the English gained theirs by using similar means. It is 
perfectly true that they used brute force and that it is possible for us 
to do likewise, but by using similar means we can get only the same 
thing that they got. You will admit that we do not want that. Your 
belief that there is no connection between the means and the end is a 
great mistake. Through that mistake even men who have been 
considered religious have committed grievous crimes. Your 
reasoning is the same as saying that we can get a rose through 
planting a noxious weed. If I want to cross the ocean, I can do so 
only by means of a vessel; if I were to use a cart for that purpose, 
both the cart and I would soon find the bottom. “As is the God, so is 
the votary”, is a maxim worth considering. Its meaning has been 
distorted and men have gone astray. The means may be likened to a 
seed, the end to a tree; and there is just the same inviolable 
connection between the means and the end as there 1s between the 
seed and the tree. I am not likely to obtain the result flowing from the 
worship of God by laying myself prostrate before Satan. If, 
therefore, anyone were to say: “I want to worship God; it does not 
matter that I do so by means of Satan”, it would be set down as 
ignorant folly. We reap exactly as we sow. The English in 1833 
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obtained greater voting power by violence. Did they by using brute 
force better appreciate their duty? They wanted the right of voting, 
which they obtained by using physical force. But real rights are a 
result of performance of duty; these rights they have not obtained. 
We, therefore, have before us in England the force of everybody 
wanting and insisting on his rights, nobody thinking of his duty. And, 
where everybody wants rights, who shall give them to whom? I do 
not wish to imply that they do no duties. They don’t perform the 
duties corresponding to those rights; and as they do not perform that 
particular duty, namely, acquire fitness, their rights have proved a 
burden to them. In other words, what they have obtained is an exact 
result of the means they adopted. They used the means 
corresponding to the end. If I want to deprive you of your watch, I 
shall certainly have to fight for it; if I want to buy your watch, I shall 
have to pay you for it; and if I want a gift I shall have to plead for it; 
and, according to the means I employ, the watch is stolen property, 
my own property, or a donation. Thus we see three different results 
from three different means. Will you still say that means do not 
matter? 


Now we shall take the example given by you of the thief to 
be driven out. I do not agree with you that the thief may be driven out 
by any means. If it is my father who has come to steal I shall use one 
kind of means. If it is an acquaintance I shall use another; and in the 
case of a perfect stranger I shall use a third. If it is a white man, you 
will perhaps say you will use means different from those you will 
adopt with an Indian thief. If it is a weakling, the means will be 
different from those to be adopted for dealing with an equal in 
physical strength; and if the thief is armed from top to toe, I shall 
simply remain quiet. Thus we have a variety of means between the 
father and the armed man. Again, I fancy that I should pretend to be 
sleeping whether the thief was my father or that strong armed man. 
The reason for this is that my father would alsu be armed and I 
should succumb to the strength possessed by either and allow my 
things to be stolen. The strength of my father would make me weep 
with pity; the strength of the armed man would rouse in me anger 
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and we should become enemies. Such is the curious situation. From 
these examples we may not be able to agree as to the means to be 
adopted in each case. I myself seem clearly to see what should be 
done in all these cases, but the remedy may frighten you. I therefore 
hesitate to place it before you. For the time being I will leave you to 
guess it, and if you cannot, it is clear you will have to adopt different 
means in each case. You will also have seen that any means will not 
avail to drive away the thief. You will have to adopt means to fit each 
case. Hence it follows that your duty is not to drive away the thief by 
any means you like. 


Let us proceed a little further. That well-armed man has 
stolen your property; you have harboured the thought of his act; you 
are filled with anger; you argue that you want to punish that rogue, 
not for your own sake, but for the good of your neighbours; you have 
collected a number of armed men, you want to take his house by 
assault; he is duly informed of it, he runs away; he too is incensed. 
He collects his brother-robbers, and sends you a defiant message 
that he will commit robbery in broad daylight. You are strong, you do 
not fear him, you are prepared to receive him. Meanwhile, the 
robber pesters your neighbours. They complain before you. You reply 
that you are doing all for their sake, you do not mind that your own 
goods have been stolen. Your neighbours reply that the robber never 
pestered them before, and that he commenced his depredations only 
after you declared hostilities against him. You are between Scylla 
and Charybdis. You are full of pity for the poor men. What they say 
is true. What are you to do? You will be disgraced if you now leave 
the robber alone. You, therefore, tell the poor men: “Never mind. 
Come, my wealth is yours, I will give you arms, I will teach you how 
to use them; you should belabour the rogue; don’t you leave him 
alone.” And so the battle grows; the robbers increase in numbers; 
your neighbours have deliberately put themselves to inconvenience. 
Thus the result of wanting to take revenge upon the robber is that 
you have disturbed your own peace; you are in perpetual fear of 
being robbed and assaulted; your courage has given place to 
cowardice. If you will patiently examine the argument, you will see 
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that I have not overdrawn the picture. This is one of the means. Now 
let us examine the other. You set this armed robber down as an 
ignorant brother; you intend to reason with him at a suitable 
opportunity: you argue that he is, after all, a fellow man; you do not 
know what prompted him to steal. You, therefore, decide that, when 
you can, you will destroy the man’s motive for stealing. Whilst you 
are thus reasoning with yourself the man comes again to steal. 
Instead of being angry with him, you take pity on him. You think that 
this stealing habit must be a disease with him. Henceforth, you, 
therefore, keep your doors and windows open, you change your 
sleeping-place, and you keep your things in a manner most 
accessible to him. The robber comes again and is confused as all this 
is new to him; nevertheless, he takes away your things. But his mind 
is agitated. He inquires about you in the village, he comes to learn 
about your broad and loving heart, he repents, he begs your pardon, 
returns you your things, and leaves off the stealing habit. He 
becomes your servant, and you find for him honourable employment. 
This is the second method. Thus, you see, different means have 
brought about totally different results. I do not wish to deduce from 
this that robbers will act in the above manner or that all will have the 
same pity and love like you, but I only wish to show that fair means 
alone can produce fair results, and that, at least in the majority of 
cases, if not indeed in all, the force of love and pity is infinitely greater 
than the force of arms. There is harm in the exercise of brute force, 
never in that of pity. 


Now we will take the question of petitioning. It is a fact 
beyond dispute that a petition, without the backing of force, is 
useless. However, the late Justice Ranade? used to say that petitions 
served a useful purpose because they were a means of educating 
people. They give the latter an idea of their condition and warn the 
rulers. From this point of view, they are not altogether useless. A 
petition of an equal is a sign of courtesy; a petition from a slave is a 
symbol of his slavery. A petition backed by force is a petition from an 
equal and, when he transmits his demand in the form of a petition, it 
testifies to his nobility. Two kinds of force can back petitions. “We 
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shall hurt you if you do not give this,” is one kind of force; it is the 
force of arms, whose evil results we have already examined. The 
second kind of force can thus be stated: “If you do not concede our 
demand, we shall be no longer your petitioners. You can govern us 
only so long as we remain the governed; we shall no longer have any 
dealings with you.” The force implied in this may be described as 
love-force, soul-force, or, more popularly but less accurately, passive 
resistance.* This force is indestructible. He who uses it perfectly 
understands his position. We have an ancient proverb which literally 
means: “One negative cures thirty-six diseases.” The force of arms 
is powerless when matched against the force of love or the soul. 


Now we shall take your last illustration, that of the child 
thrusting its foot into fire. It will not avail you. What do you really do 
to the child? Supposing that it can exert so much physical force that 
it renders you powerless and rushes into fire, then you cannot 
prevent it. There are only two remedies open to you—either you 
must kill it in order to prevent it from perishing in the flames, or you 
must give your own life because you do not wish to see it perish 
before your very eyes. You will not kill it. If your heart is not quite full 
of pity, it is possible that you will not surrender yourself by preceding 
the child and going into the fire yourself. You, therefore, helplessly 
allow it to go into the flames. Thus, at any rate, you are not using 
physical force. I hope you will not consider that it is still physical 
force, though of a low order, when you would forcibly prevent the 
child from rushing towards the fire if you could. That force is of a 
different order and we have to understand what it is. 


Remember that, in thus preventing the child, you are minding 
entirely its own interest, you are exercising authority for its sole 
benefit. Your example does not apply to the English. In using brute 
force against the English you consult entirely your own that is the 
national interest. There is no question here either of pity or of love. If 
you say that the actions of the English, being evil, represent fire, and 
that they proceed to their actions through ignorance, and that 
therefore they occupy the position of a child and that you want to 
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protect such a child, then you will have to overtake every evil action 
of that kind by whomsoever committed and, as in the case of the evil 
child, you will have to sacrifice yourself. If you are capable of such 
immeasurable pity, I wish you well in its exercise.° 


1. Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858. 

2. Probably a misprint for “farce’. The original has: “The result has been that 
everyone is found to be running after rights, giving no thought to duties.” 

3. Mahadev Govind Ranade (1842-1901), distinguished Indian judge, social 
reformer, author and one of the founders of the Indian National Congress. 

4. Instead of “more popularly but less accurately, passive re -:stance”, the original 
has the one word “satayagrha”. 

5. The original adds: “The thing is simply impossible.” 


CHAPTER XVII: PASSIVE RESISTANCE! 


READER: Is there any historical evidence as to the success of what 
you have called soul-force or truth-force? No instance seems to have 
happened of any nation having risen through soul-force. I still think 
that the evil-doers will not cease doing evil without physical 
punishment. 


EDITOR: The poet Tulsidas has said: “Of religion, pity, or love, is the 
root, as egotism of the body. Therefore, we should not abandon pity 
so long as we are alive.” This appears to me to be a scientific truth. 
I believe in it as much as I believe in two and two being four. The 
force of love is the same as the force of the soul or truth. We have 
evidence of its working at every step. The universe would disappear 
without the existence of that force. But you ask for historical 
evidence. It is, therefore, necessary to know what history means. 
The Gujarati equivalent means: “It so happened.” If that is the 
meaning of history, it is possible to give copious evidence. But, if it 
means the doings of kings and emperors, there can be no evidence of 
soul-force or passive resistance in such history. You cannot expect 
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silver ore in a tin mine. History, as we know it, is a record of the wars 
of the world, and so there is a proverb among Englishmen that a 
nation which has no history, that is, no wars, is a happy nation. How 
kings played, how they became enemies of one another, how they 
murdered one another, is found accurately recorded in history, and if 
this were all that had happened in the world, it would have been 
ended long ago. If the story of the universe had commenced with 
wars, not a man would have been found alive today. Those people 
who have been warred against have disappearec as, for instance, 
the natives of Australia of whom hardly a man was left alive by the 
intruders. Mark, please, that these natives did not use soul-force in 
self-defence, and it does not require much foresight to know that the 
Australians will share the same fate as their victims. “Those that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” With us the proverb is that 
professional swimmers will find a watery grave. 


The fact that there are so many men still alive in the world 
shows that it is based not on the force of arms but on the force of 
truth or love. Therefore, the greatest and most unimpeachable 
evidence of the success of this force is to be found in the fact that, in 
spite of the wars of the world, it still lives on. 


Thousands, indeed tens of thousands, depend for their 
existence on a very active working of this force. Little quarrels of 
millions of families in their daily lives disappear before the exercise 
of this force. Hundreds of nations live in peace. History does not and 
cannot take note of this fact. History is really a record of every 
interruption of the even working of the force of love or of the soul. 
Two brothers quarrel; one of them repents and re-awakens the love 
that was lying dormant in him;? the two again begin to live in peace; 
nobody takes note of this. But if the two brothers, through the 
intervention of solicitors or some other reason take up arms or go to 
law—which is another form of the exhibition of trute force,—their 
doings would be immediately noticed in the Press, they would be the 
talk of their neighbours and would probably go down to history. And 
what is true of families and communities is true of nations. There is 
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no reason to believe that there is one law for families and another for 
nations: History, then, is a record of an interruption of the course of 
nature. Soul-force, being natural, is not noted in history. 


READER: According to what you say, it is plain that instances of this 
kind of passive resistance are not to be found in history. It is 
necessary to understand this passive resistance more fully. It will be 
better, therefore, if you enlarge upon it. 


EDITOR: Passive resistance is a method of securing rights by 
personal suffering; it is the reverse of resistance by arms.* When I 
refuse to do a thing that is repugnant to my conscience, I use soul- 
force. For instance, the Government of the day has passed a law 
which is applicable to me. I do not like it. If by using violence I force 
the Government to repeal the law, I am employing what may be 
termed body force. If I do not obey the law and accept the penalty 
for its breach, I use soul-force. It involves sacrifice of self. 


Everybody admits that sacrifice of self is infinitely superior 
to sacrifice of others. Moreover, if this kind of force is used in a 
cause that is unjust, only the person using it suffers. He does not 
make others suffer for his mistakes. Men have before now done 
many things which were subsequently found to have been wrong. 
No man can claim that he is absolutely in the right or that a particular 
thing is wrong because he thinks so, but it is wrong for him so long as 
that is his deliberate judgment. It is therefore meet that he should not 
do that which he knows to be wrong, and suffer the consequence 
whatever it may be. This is the key to the use of soul-force. 


READER: You would then disregard laws—this 1s rank disloyalty. 
We have always been considered a law-abiding nation. You seem to 
be going even beyond the extremists. They say that we must obey 
the laws that have been passed, but that if the laws be bad, we must 
drive out the law-givers even by force. 


EDITOR: Whether I go beyond them or whether I do not is a matter 
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of no consequence to either of us. We simply want to find out what is 
right and to act accordingly. The real meaning of the statement that 
we are a law-abiding nation is that we are passive resisters. When 
we do not like certain laws, we do not break the heads of law-givers 
but we suffer and do not submit to the laws. That we should obey 
laws whether good or bad is a new-fangled notion. There was no 
such thing in former days. The people disregarded those laws they 
did not like and suffered the penalties for their breach. It is contrary 
to our manhood if we obey laws repugnant to our conscience. Such 
teaching is opposed to religion and means slavery. If the Government 
were to ask us to go about without any clothing,’ should we do so? If 
I were a passive resister, I would say to them that I would have 
nothing to do with their law.° But we have so forgotten ourselves and 
become so compliant that we do not mind any degrading law.’ 


A man who has realized his manhood, who fears only God, 
will fear no one else. Man-made laws are not necessarily binding on 
him. Even the Government does not expect any such thing from us. 
They do not say: “You must do such and such a thing,” but they say: 
“Tf you do not do it, we will punish you.” We are sunk so low that we 
fancy that it is our duty and our religion to do what the law lays 
down. If man will only realize that it is unmanly to obey laws that are 
unjust, no man’s tyranny will enslave him. This is the key to self-rule 
or home rule. It is a superstition and ungodly thing to believe that an 
act of a majority binds a minority. Many examples can be given in 
which acts of majorities will be found to have been wrong and those 
of minorities to have been right. All reforms owe iheir origin to the 
initiation of minorities in opposition to majorities. If among a band of 
robbers knowledge of robbing is obligatory, is a pious man to accept 
the obligation? So long as the superstition that men should obey unjust 
laws exists, so long will their slavery exist. And a passive resister 
alone can remove such a superstition. 


To use brute-force, to use gunpowder, is contrary to passive 
resistance, for it means that we want our opponent to do by force 
that which we desire but he does not. And if such a use of force is 
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justifiable, surely he is entitled to do likewise by us. And so we should 
never come to an agreement. We may simply fancy, like the blind 
horse® moving in a circle round a mill, that we are making progress. 
Those who believe that they are not bound to obey laws which are 
repugnant to their conscience have only the remedy of passive 
resistance open to them. Any other must lead to disaster. 


READER: From what you say I deduce that passive resistance is a 
splendid weapon of the weak, but that when they are strong they 
may take up arms. 


EDITOR: This is gross ignorance. Passive resistance, that is, soul 
force, is matchless. It is superior to the force of arms. How, then, 
can it be considered only a weapon of the weak? Physical-force 
men are strangers to the courage that is requisite in a passive 
resister. Do you believe that a coward can ever disobey a law that he 
dislikes? Extremists are considered to be advocates of brute force. 
Why do they, then, talk about obeying laws? I do not blame them. 
They can say nothing else. When they succeed in driving out the 
English and they themselves become governors, they will want you 
and me to obey their laws. And that is a fitting thing for their 
constitution. But a passive rgsistar will say he will not obey a law that 
is against his conscience, even though he may be blown to pieces at 
the mouth of cannon. 


What do you think? Wherein is courage required—in 
blowing others to pieces from behind cannon, or with a smiling face 
to approach cannon and be blown to pieces? Who is the true 
warrior— he who keeps death always as a bosom-friend, or he who 
controls the death of others? Believe me that a man devoid of 
courage and manhood can never be a passive resister. 


This, however, I will admit: that even a man weak in body is 
capable of offering this resistance. One man can offer it just as well 
as millions. Both men and women can indulge in it.’ It does not 
require the training of an army; it needs no Jiu-Jitsu. Control over the 
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mind is alone necessary, and when that is attained, man is free like 
the king of the forest and his very glance withers the enemy. 


Passive resistance is an all-sided sword, it can be used 
anyhow; it blesses him who uses it and him against whom it is used. 
Without drawing a drop of blood it produces far-reaching results. It 
never rusts and cannot be stolen. Competition between passive 
resisters does not exhaust. The sword of passive resistance does not 
require a scabbard. It is strange indeed that you should consider such 
a weapon to be a weapon merely of the weak. 


READER: You have said that passive resistance is a specialty of 
India. Have cannons never been used in India? 


EDITOR: Evidently, in your opinion, India means its few princes. To 
me it means its teeming millions on whom depends the existence of 
its princes and our own. 


Kings will always use their kingly weapons. To use force is 
bred in them. They want to command, but those who have to obey 
commands do not want guns: and these are in a majority throughout 
the world. They have to learn either body-force or soul-force. Where 
they learn the former, both the rulers and the ruled become like so 
many madmen; but where they learn soul-force, the commands of 
the rulers do not go beyond the point of their swords, for true men 
disregard unjust commands. Peasants have never been subdued by 
the sword, and never will be. They do not know the use of the sword, 
and they are not frightened by the use of it by others. That nation is 
great which rests its head upon death as its pillow. Those who defy 
death are free from all fear.'° For those who are labouring under the 
delusive charms of brute-force, this picture is not overdrawn. The 
fact is that, in India, the nation at large has generally used passive 
resistance in all departments of life. We cease to co operate with our 
rulers when they displease us. This is passive resistance. 


I remember an instance when, in a small principality, the 
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villagers were offended by some command issued by the prince. The 
former immediately began vacating the village. The prince became 
nervous, apologized to his subjects and withdrew his command. Many 
such instances can be found in India. Real Home Rule is possible 
only where passive resistance is the guiding force of the people. Any 
other rule is foreign rule. 


READER: Then you will say that it is not at all necessary for us to 
train the body? 


EDITOR: I will certainly not say any such thing. It is difficult to 
become a passive resister unless the body is trained. As a rule, the 
mind, residing in a body that has become weakened by pampering, is 
also weak, and where there is no strength of mind there can be no 
strength of soul. We shall have to improve our physique by getting rid 
of infant marriages and luxurious living. If I were to ask a man with 
a shattered body to face a cannon’s mouth, I should make a laughing 
stock of myself. 


READER: From what you say, then, it would appear that it is not a 
small thing to become a passive resister, and, if that is so, I should like 
you to explain how a man may become one. 


EDITOR: To become a passive resister is easy enough but it is also 
equally difficult. I have known a lad of fourteen years become a 
passive resister; I have known also sick people do likewise; and I 
have also known physically strong and otherwise happy people 
unable to take up passive resistance. After a great deal of 
experience it seems to me that those who want to become passive 
resisters for the service of the country have to observe perfect 
chastity, adopt poverty, follow truth, and cultivate fearlessness. 


Chastity is one of the greatest disciplines without which the 
mind cannot attain requisite firmness. A man who 1s unchaste loses 
stamina, becomes emasculated and cowardly. He whose mind is given 
over to animal passions is not capable of any great effort. This can 
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be proved by innumerable instances. What, then, is a married person 
to do is the question that arises naturally; and yet it need not: When a 
husband and wife gratify the passions, it is no less an animal 
indulgence on that account. Such an indulgence, except for 
perpetuating the race, is strictly prohibited. But a passive resister has 
to avoid even that very limited indulgence because he can have no 
desire for progeny. A married man, therefore, can observe perfect 
chastity. This subject is not capable of being treated at greater length. 
Several questions arise: How is one to carry one’s wife with one, 
what are her rights, and other similar questions. Yet those who wish 
to take part in a great work are bound to solve these puzzles. 


Just as there is necessity for chastity, so is there for poverty. 
Pecuniary ambition and passive resistance cannot well go together. 
Those who have money are not expected to throw it away, but they 
are expected to be indifferent about it. They must be prepared to 
lose every penny rather than give up passive resistance. 


Passive resistance has been described in the course of our 
discussion as truth-force. Truth, therefore, has necessarily to be 
followed and that at any cost.'' In this connection, academic 
questions such as whether a man may not lie in order to save a life, 
etc., arise, but these questions occur only to those who wish to justify 
lying. Those who want to follow truth every time are not placed in 
such a quandary; and if they are, they are still saved from a false 
position. 


Passive resistance cannot proceed a step without 
fearlessness. Those alone can follow the path of passive resistance 
who are free from fear, whether as to their possessions, false honour, 
their relatives, the government, bodily injuries or death. 


These observances are not to be abandoned in the belief 
that they are difficult. Nature has implanted in the human breast 
ability to cope with any difficulty or suffering that may come to man 
unprovoked. These qualities are worth having, even for those who 
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do not wish to serve the country. Let there be no mistake, as those 
who want to train themselves in the use of arms are also obliged to 
have these qualities more or less. Everybody does not become a 
warrior for the wish. A would-be warrior will have to observe 
chastity and to be satisfied with poverty as his lot. A warrior without 
fearlessness cannot be conceived of. It may be thought that he would 
not need to be exactly truthful, but that quality follows real 
fearlessness. When a man abandons truth, he does so owing to fear 
in some shape or form. The above four attributes, then, need not 
frighten anyone. It may be as well here to note that a physical-force 
man has to have many other useless qualities which a passive 
resister never needs. And you will find that whatever extra effort a 
swordsman needs is due to lack of fearlessness. If he is an 
embodiment of the latter, the sword will drop from his hand that very 
moment. He does not need its support. One who is free from hatred 
requires no sword. A man with a stick suddenly came face to face 
with a lion and instinctively raised his weapon in self-defence. The 
man saw that he had only prated about fearlessness when there was 
none in him. That moment he dropped the stick and found himself 
free from all fear. 


1. The original has: “Satyagraha—Soul-force”. 

2. Literally, “Jtihas [history] means, ‘it so happened’.” 

3. The original has: “; one of them practices satyagraha against the other”. 

4. The original has: “Satyagraha is referred to in English as passive resistance. The 
term denotes the method of... .” 

5. The original has: “to strip ourselves naked and dance. . . .” 

6. The original has: “. . . that I would do nothing of the kind, that I had no use for 
their law”. 

7. Literally, “But we lack the spirit of satyagraha to such an extent that, when 
ordered by the Government, we do more degrading things then dance naked before 
iG. 

8. The original has: “bullock”. 

9. The original has: “A woman can offer it as well as a man.” 

10. The original adds: “True, I am exaggerating somewhat.” 

11. Instead of these two sentences, the original has: “How can any one command the 
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power of truth unless he dedicates himself to truth? Truth, therefore, is absolutely 
necessary. It cannot be abandoned, whatever the cost. Truth has nothing to hide. 
There is no question, therefore, of a satyagrahi maintaining a secret army.” 


CHAPTER XVIII: EDUCATION 


READER: In the whole of our discussion, you have not demonstrated 
the necessity for education; we always complain of its absence among 
us. We notice a movement for compulsory education in our country. 
The Maharaja Gaekwar has introduced it in his territories. Every eye 
is directed towards them. We bless the Maharaja for it. Is all this 
effort then of no use? 


EDITOR: If we consider our civilization to be the highest, I have 
regretfully to say that much of the effort you have described is of no 
use. The motive of the Maharaja and other great leaders who have 
been working in this direction is perfectly pure. They, therefore, 
undoubtedly deserve great praise. But we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the result that is likely to flow from their effort. 


What is the meaning of education? It simply means 
knowledge of letters. It is merely an instrument, and an instrument 
may be well used or abused. The same instrument that may be used 
to cure a patient may be used to take his life, and so may knowledge 
of letters. We daily observe that many men abuse it and very few 
make good use of it; and if this is a correct statement, we have 
proved that more harm has been done by it than good. 


The ordinary meaning of education is knowledge of letters. 
To teach boys reading, writing and arithmetic is called primary 
education. A peasant earns his bread honestly. He has ordinary 
knowledge of the world. He knows fairly well how he should behave 
towards his parents, his wife, his children and his fellow-villagers. 
He understands and observes the rules of morality. But he cannot 
write his own name. What do you propose to do by giving him 
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knowledge of letters? Will you add an inch to his happiness? Do you 
wish to make him discontented with his cottage or his lot? And even 
if you want to do that, he will not need such an education. Carried 
away by the flood of western thought we came to the conclusion, 
without weighing pros and cons, that we should give this kind of 
education to the people. 


Now let us take higher education. I have learned 
Geography, Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry, etc.’ What of that? In 
what way have I benefited myself or those around me? Why have I 
learned these things? Professor Huxley has thus defined education: 


That man I think has had a liberal education who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will and does with ease and pleasure all the 
work that as a mechanism it is capable of; whose intellect is 
a clear, cold, logic[al] engine with all its parts of equal strength 
and in smooth working order . . . .2 whose mind is stored 
with a knowledge of the fundamental truths of nature.... 
whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous 
will, the servant of a tender conscience... . who has learnt 
to hate all vileness and to respect others as himself. Such a 
one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education, for 
he is in harmony with nature. He will make the best of her 
and she of him. 


If this is true education, I must emphatically say that the 
sciences I have enumerated above I have never been able to use for 
controlling my senses. Therefore, whether you take elementary 
education or higher education, it is not required for the main thing. It 
does not make men of us. It does not enable us to do our duty. 


READER: If that is so, I shall have to ask you another question. 
What enables you to tell all these things to me? If you had not 
received higher education, how would you have been able to explain 
to me the things that you have? 
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EDITOR: You have spoken well.’ But my answer is simple: I do not 
for one moment believe that my life would have been wasted, had I 
not received higher or lower education. Nor do I consider that I 
necessarily serve because I speak. But I do desire to serve and in 
endeavouring to fulfill that desire, 1 make use of the education I have 
received. And, if I am making good use of it, even then it is not for 
the millions, but I can use it only for such as you, and this supports my 
contention. Both you and I have come under the bane of what is 
mainly false education. I claim to have become free from its ill 
effect, and I am trying to give you the benefit of my experience and 
in doing so, I am demonstrating the rottenness of this education. 


Moreover,’ I have not run down a knowledge of letters in all 
circumstances. All I have now shown is that we must not make of it 
a fetish. It is not our Kamadhuk’. In its place it can be of use and it 
has its place when we have brought our senses under subjection and 
put our ethics on a firm foundation. And then, if we feel inclined to 
receive that education, we may make good use of it. As an ornament 
it is likely to sit well on us. It now follows that it is not necessary to 
make this education compulsory. Our ancient school system is enough. 
Character building has the first place in it and that is primary 
education. A building erected on that foundation will last. 


READER: Do I then understand that you do not consider English 
education necessary for obtaining Home Rule? 


EDITOR: My answer is yes and no. To give millions a knowledge of 
English is to enslave them. The foundation that Macaulay laid of 
education has enslaved us. I do not suggest that he had any such 
intention, but that has been the result. Is it not a sad commentary that 
we should have to speak of Home Rule in a foreign tongue? 


And it is worthy of note that the systems which the 
Europeans have discarded are the systems in vogue among us. Their 
learned men continually make changes. We are the ignorantly 
adhere to their cast-off systems. They are trying each division to 
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improve its own status. Wales is a small portion of England.° Great 
efforts are being made to revive knowledge of Welsh among 
Welshmen. The English Chancellor, Mr. Lloyd George, is taking a 
leading part in the movement to make Welsh children speak Welsh. 
And what is our condition? We write to each other in faulty English, 
and from this even our M.A’s. are not free; our best thoughts are 
expressed in English; the proceedings of our Congress are conducted 
in English; our best newspapers are printed in English. If this state of 
things continues for a long time, posterity will—it is my firm 
opinion—condemn and curse us. 


It is worth noting that, by receiving English education, we 
have enslaved the nation. Hypocrisy, tyranny, etc., have increased; 
English knowing Indians have not hesitated to cheat and strike terror 
into the people. Now, if we are doing anything for the people at all, 
we are paying only a portion of the debt due to them. 


Is it not a painful thing that, if I want to go to a court of 
justice, I must employ the English language as a medium, that when 
I become a barrister, I may not speak my mother-tongue and that 
someone else should have to translate to me from my own language? 
Is not this absolutely absurd? Is it not a sign of slavery? Am I to 
blame the English for it or myself? It is we, the English-knowing 
Indians that have enslaved India. The curse of the nation will rest not 
upon the English but upon us. 


I have told you that my answer to your,last question is both 
yes and no. I have explained to you why it is yes. I shall now explain 
why it is no. 


We are so much beset by the disease of civilization that we 
cannot altogether do without English education. Those who have 
already received it may make good use of it wherever necessary. In 
our dealings with the English people, in our dealings with our own 
people, when we can only correspond with them through that 
language, and for the purpose of knowing how disgusted they (the 
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English) have themselves become with their civilization, we may use 
or learn English, as the case may be. Those who have studied 
English will have to teach morality to their progeny through their 
mother-tongue and to teach them another Indian language; but when 
they have grown up, they may learn English, the ultimate aim being 
that we should not need it. The object of making money thereby 
should be eschewed. Even in learning English io such a limited 
extent we shall have to consider what we should learn through it and 
what we should not. It will be necessary to know what sciences we 
should learn. A little thought should show you that immediately we 
cease to care for English degrees, the rulers will prick up their ears. 


READER: Then what education shall we give? 


EDITOR: This has been somewhat considered above, but we will 
consider it a little more. I think that we have to improve all our 
languages. What subjects we should learn through them need not be 
elaborated here. Those English books which are valuable, we should 
translate into the various Indian languages. We should abandon the 
pretension of learning many sciences. Religious, that is ethical, 
education will occupy the first place. Every cultured Indian will know 
in addition to his own provincial language, if a Hindu, Sanskrit; ifa 
Mahomedan, Arabic; if a Parsee, Persian; and all, Hindi. Some 
Hindus should know Arabic and Persian; some Mahomedans and 
Parsees, Sanskrit. Several Northerners and Westerners should learn 
Tamil. A universal language for India should be Hindi, with the option 
of writing it in Persian or Nagari characters. In order that the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans may have closer relations, it is necessary to 
know both the characters. And, if we can do this, we can drive the 
English language out of the field in a short time. All this is necessary 
for us, slaves. Through our slavery the nation has been enslaved, and 
it will be free with our freedom. 


READER: The question of religious education is very difficult. 


EDITOR: Yet we cannot do without it. India will never be godless. 
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Rank atheism cannot flourish in this land. The task is indeed difficult. 
My head begins to turn as I think of religious education. Our religious 
teachers are hypocritical and selfish; they will have to be approached. 
The Mullas’, the Dasturs® and the Brahmins hold the key in their 
hands, but if they will not have the good sense, the energy that we 
have derived from English education will have to be devoted to 
religious education. This is not very difficult. Only the fringe of the 
ocean has been polluted and it is those who are within the fringe who 
alone need cleansing. We who come under this category can even 
cleanse ourselves because my remarks do not apply to the millions. 
In order to restore India to its pristine condition, we have to return to 
it. In our own civilization there will naturally be progress, 
retrogression, reforms, and reactions; but one effort is required, and 
that is to drive out Western civilization. All else will follow. 


1. The original adds: “and dabbled in Geology.” 

2. The words for “with all... . order” are not found in the original. 
3. Literally, “This is a brave attack indeed.” 

4. The original adds: “Your attack is ill-conceived, for.” 

5. Mythical cow, yielding whatever is wished for 

6. The original adds: “Its language is no language at all.” 

7. Muslim divines 

8. Parsee priests 


CHAPTER XIX: MACHINERY 


READER: When you speak of driving out Western civilization, I 
suppose you will also say that we want no machinery. 


EDITOR: By raising this question you have opened the wound I 
have received.’ When I read Mr. Dutt’s Economic History of 
India, 1 wept; and as I think of it again my heart sickens. It is 
machinery that has impoverished India. It is difficult to measure the 
harm that Manchester has done to us. It is due to Manchester that 
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Indian handicraft has all but disappeared. 


But I make a mistake. How can Manchester be blamed? 
We wore Manchester cloth and this is why Manchester wove it. I 
was delighted when I read about the bravery of Bengal.” There were 
no cloth-mills in that Presidency. They were, therefore, able to 
restore the original hand-weaving occupation. It is true Bengal 
encourages the mill-industry of Bombay. If Bengal had proclaimed a 
boycott of all machine-made goods, it would have been much better. 


Machinery has begun to desolate Europe. Ruination is now 
knocking at the English’ gates. Machinery is the chief symbol of 
modern civilization; it represents a great sin.‘ 


The workers in the mills of Bombay have become slaves. 
The condition of the women working in the mills is shocking. When 
there were no mills, these women were not starving. If the 
machinery craze grows in our country, it will become an unhappy 
land. It may be considered a heresy, but I am bound to say that it 
were better for us to send money to Manchester and to use flimsy 
Manchester cloth than to. multiply mills in India. By using 
Manchester cloth we only waste our money; but by reproducing 
Manchester in India, we shall keep our money at the price of our 
blood, because our very moral being will be sapped, and I call in 
support of my statement the very mill-hands as witnesses. And those 
who have amassed wealth out of factories are not likely to be better 
than other rich men. It would be folly to assume that an Indian 
Rockefeller would be better than the American Rockefeller. 
Impoverished India can become free, but it will be hard for any India 
made rich through immorality to regain its freedom. I fear we shall 
have to admit that moneyed men support British rule; their interest is 
bound up with its stability. Money renders a man helpless. The other 
thing which is equally harmful is sexual vice. Both are poison. 
Snakebite is a lesser poison than these two, because the former merely 
destroys the body but the latter destroy body, mind and soul. We 
need not, therefore, be pleased with the prospect of the growth of 
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the mill-industry. 
READER: Are the mills, then, to be closed down? 


EDITOR: That is difficult. It is no easy task to do away with a thing 
that is established. We, therefore, say that the non-beginning of a 
thing is supreme wisdom. We cannot condemn millowners; we can 
but pity them. It would be too much to expect them to give up their 
mills, but we may implore them not to increase them. If they would 
be good they would gradually contract their business. They can 
establish in thousands of households the ancient and sacred handlooms 
and they can buy out the cloth that may be thus woven. Whether the 
millowners do this or not, people can cease to use machine-made 
goods. 


READER: You have so far spoken about machine-made cloth, but 
there are innumerable machine-made things. We have either to 
import them or to introduce machinery into our country. 


EDITOR: Indeed, our gods even are made in Germany. What need, 
then, to speak of matches, pins and glassware? My answer can be 
only one. What did India do before these articles were introduced? 
Precisely the same should be done today. As long as we cannot make 
pins without machinery, so long will we do without them. The tinsel 
splendour of glassware we will have nothing to do with, and we will 
make wicks, as of old, with home-grown cotton and use hand-made 
earthen saucers for lamps. So doing, we shall save our eyes and 
money and support Swadeshi and so shall we attain Home Rule. 


It is not to be conceived that all men will do all these things at 
one time or that some men will give up all machine-made things at 
once. But, if the thought is sound, we shall always find out what we 
can give up and gradually cease to use it. What a few may do, others 
will copy; and the movement will grow like the coconut of the 
mathematical problem. What the leaders do, the populace will gladly 
do in turn. The matter is neither complicated nor difficult. You and I 
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need not wait until we can carry others with us. Those will be the 
losers who will not do it, and those who will not do it, although they 
appreciate the truth, will deserve to be called cowards’. 


READER: What, then, of the tram-cars and electricity? 


EDITOR: This question is now too late. It signifies nothing. If we are 
to do without the railways we shall have to do without the tramcars. 
Machinery is like a snake-hole which may contain from one to a 
hundred snakes. Where there is machinery there are large cities; 
and where there are large cities, there are tram-cars and railways; 
and there only does one see electric light. English villages do not 
boast of any of these things. Honest physicians will tell you that where 
means of artificial locomotion have increased, the health of the people 
has suffered. I remember that when in a European town there was a 
scarcity of money, the receipts of the tramway company, of the 
lawyers and of the doctors went down and people were less 
unhealthy. I cannot recall a single good point in connection with 
machinery. Books can be written to demonstrate its evils. 


READER: Is it a good point or a bad one that all you are saying will 
be printed through machinery? 


EDITOR: This is one of those instances which demonstrate that 
sometimes poison is used to kill poison. This, then, will not be a good 
point regarding machinery. As it expires, the machinery, as it were, 
says to us: “Beware and avoid me. You will derive no benefits from 
me and the benefit that may accrue from printing will avail only those 
who are infected with the machinery-craze.” 

Do not, therefore, forget the main thing. It is necessary to 
realize that machinery is bad. We shall then be able gradually to do 
away with it. Nature has not provided any way whereby we may 
reach a desired goal all of a sudden. If, instead of welcoming 
machinery as a boon, we should look upon it as an evil, it would 
ultimately go. 
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1. The original has: “You have re-opened my wounds.” 

2. The reference, obviously, is to the Swadeshi Movement. 
3. The original has “Indian”. 

4. The original has: “I am convinced that it... .” 

5. Literally, “hypocrites” 


CHAPTER XX: CONCLUSION 


READER: From your views I gather that you would form a third 
party. You are neither an extremist nor a moderate. 


EDITOR: That is a mistake. I do not think of a third party at all. We 
do not all think alike. We cannot say that all the moderates hold 
identical views. And how can those who want only to serve have a 
party? I would serve both the moderates and the extremists. Where 
I differ from them, I would respectfully place my position before 
them and continue my service. 


READER: What, then, would you say to both the parties? 


EDITOR: I would say to the extremists: “I know that you want Home 
Rule for India; it is not to be had for your asking. Everyone will have 
to take it for himself. What others get for me is not Home Rule but 
foreign rule; therefore, it would not be proper for you to say that you 
have obtained Home Rule if you have merely expelled the English. I 
have already described the true nature of Home Rule. This you would 
never obtain by force of arms. Brute force is not natural to Indian 
soil. You will have, therefore, to rely wholly on soul-force. You must 
not consider that violence is necessary at any stage for reaching our 
goal”. 


I would say to the moderates: “Mere petitioning is 
derogatory; we thereby confess inferiority. To say that British rule is 
indispensable is almost a denial of the Godhead. We cannot say that 
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anybody or anything is indispensable except God. Moreover, 
commonsense should tell us that to state that, for the time being, the 
presence of the English in India is a necessity, is to make them 
conceited. 


“If the English vacated India, bag and baggage, it must not 
be supposed that she would be widowed. It is possible that those 
who are forced to observe peace under their pressure would fight 
after their withdrawal. There can be no advantage in suppressing an 
eruption; it must have its vent. If, therefore, before we can remain at 
peace, we must fight amongst ourselves, it is better that we do so. 
There is no occasion for a third party to protect the weak. It is this 
so-called protection which has unnerved us. Such protection can only 
make the weak weaker. Unless we realize this, we cannot have Home 
Rule. I would paraphrase the thought of an English divine and say 
that anarchy under Home Rule were better than orderly foreign rule. 
Only, the meaning that the learned divine attached to Home Rule is 
different from Indian Home Rule according to my conception. We 
have to learn, and to teach others, that we do not want the tyranny of 
either English rule or Indian rule.” 


If this idea were carried out, both the extremists and the 
moderates could’ join hands. There is no occasion to fear or distrust 
one another. 


READER: What, then, would you say to the English? 


EDITOR: To them I would respectfully say: “I admit you are my 
rulers. It is not necessary to debate the question whether you hold 
India by the sword or by my consent. I have no objection to your 
remaining in my country, but although you are the rulers, you will 
have to remain as servants of the people. It is not we who have to do 
as you wish, but it is you who have to do as we wish. You may keep 
the riches that you have drained away from this land, but you may 
not drain riches henceforth. Your function will be, if you so wish, to 
police India; you must abandon the idea of deriving any commercial 
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benefit from us. We hold the civilization that you support to be the 
reverse of civilization. We consider our civilization to be far superior 
to yours. If you realize this truth, it will be to your advantage and, if 
you do not, according to your own proverb, you should only live in our 
country in the same manner as we do.” You must not do anything that 
is contrary to our religions. It is your duty as rulers that for the sake 
of the Hindus you should eschew beef, and for the sake of 
Mahomedans you should avoid bacon and ham. We have hitherto 
said nothing because we have been cowed down, but you need not 
consider that you have not hurt our feelings by your conduct. We are 
not expressing our sentiments either through base selfishness or fear, 
but because it is our duty now to speak out boldly. We consider your 
schools and law courts to be useless. We want our own ancient schools 
and courts to be restored. The common language of India is not 
English but Hindi. You should, therefore, learn it. We can hold 
communication with you only in our national language. 


“We cannot tolerate the idea of your spending money on 
railways and the military. We see no occasion for either. You may 
fear Russia; we do not. When she comes we shall look after her. If 
you are with us, we may then receive her jointly. We do not need any 
European cloth. We shall manage with articles produced and 
manufactured at home. You may not keep one eye on Manchester 
and the other on India. We can work together only if our interests are 
identical. 

“This has not been said to you in arrogance. You have great 
military resources. Your naval power is matchless. If we wanted to 
fight with you on your own ground, we should be unable to do so, but 
if the above submissions be not acceptable to you, we cease to play 
the part of the ruled. You may, if you like, cut us to pieces. You may 
shatter us at the cannon’s mouth. If you act contrary to our will, we 
shall not help you; and without our help, we know that you cannot 
move one step forward. 


“Tt is likely that you will laugh at all this in the intoxication of 
your power. We may not be able to disillusion you at once; but if 
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there be any manliness in us, you will see shortly that your 
intoxication is suicidal and that your laugh at our expense is an 
aberration of intellect. We believe that at heart you belong to a 
religious nation. We are living in a land which is the source of 
religions. How we came together need not be considered, but we 
can make mutual good use of our relations. 


“You, English, who have come to India are not good 
specimens of the English nation, nor can we, almost half-Anglicized 
Indians, be considered good specimens of the real Indian nation. If 
the English nation were to know all you have done, it would oppose 
many of your actions. The mass of the Indians have had few 
dealings with you. If you will abandon your so-called civilization and 
search into your own scriptures, you will find that our demands are 
just. Only on condition of our demands being fully satisfied may you 
remain in India; and if you remain under those conditions, we shall ~ 
learn several things from you and you will learn many from us. So 
doing we shall benefit each other and the world. But that will happen 
only when the root of our relationship is sunk in a religious soil.” 


READER: What will you say to the nation? 
EDITOR: Who is the nation? 


READER: For our purposes it is the nation that you and I have been 
thinking of, that is, those of us who are affected by European 
civilization, and who are eager to have Home Rule. 


EDITOR: To these I would say: “It is only those Indians who are 
imbued with real love who will be able to speak to the English in the 
above strain without being frightened, and only those can be said to 
be so imbued who conscientiously believe that Indian civilization is 
the best and that the European is a nine days’ wonder. Such 
ephemeral civilizations have often come and gone and will continue 
to do so. Those only can be considered to be so imbued who, having 
experienced the force of the soul within themselves, will not cower 
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before brute-force, and will not, on any accovnt, desire to use 
brute-force. Those only can be considered to have been so imbued 
who are intensely dissatisfied with the present pitiable condition, 
having already drunk the cup of poison. 


“If there be only one such Indian, he will speak as above to 
the English and the English will have to listen to him. 


“These are not demands, but they show our mental state. 
We shall get nothing by asking; we shall! have to take what we want, 
and we need the requisite strength for the effort and that strength 
will be available to him only who will act thus: 


1. He will only on rare occasions make use of the English language. 
2. Ifa lawyer, he will give up his profession, and take up a handloom. 
3. If a lawyer, he will devote his knowledge to enlightening both his 
people and the English. 

4. Ifa lawyer, he will not meddle with the quarrels between parties 
but will give up the courts, and from his experience induce the people 
to do likewise. 

5. If a lawyer, he will refuse to be a judge, as he will give up his 
profession. 

6. If a doctor, he will give up medicine, and understand that rather 
than mending bodies, he should mend souls. 

7. Ifa doctor, he will understand that no matter to what religion he 
belongs, it is better that bodies remain diseased rather than that they 
are cured through the instrumentality of the diabolical vivisection that 
is practised in European schools of medicine. 

8. Although a doctor, he will take up a hand-loom, and if any patients 
come to him, will tell them the cause of their diseases, and will advise 
them to remove the cause rather than pamper them by giving useless 
drugs; he will understand that if by not taking drugs, perchance the 
patient dies, the world will not come to grief and that he will have 
been really merciful to him. 

9, Although a wealthy man, yet regardless of his wealth, he will speak 
out his mind and fear no one. 
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10. If a wealthy man, he will devote his money to establishing 
hand-looms, and encourage others to use hand-made goods by wearing 
them himself. 

11. Like every other Indian, he will know that this is a time for 
repentance, expiation and mourning. 

12. Like every other Indian, he will know that to blame the English is 
useless, that they came because of us, and remain also for the same 
reason, and that they will either go or change their nature only when 
we reform ourselves. 

13. Like others, he will understand that at a time of mourning, there 
can be no indulgence, and that, whilst we are in a fallen state, to be in 
gaol or in banishment is much the best. 

14. Like others, he will know that it is superstition to imagine it 
necessary that we should guard against being imprisoned in order 
that we may deal with the people. 

15. Like others, he will know that action is much better than speech; 
that it is our duty to say exactly what we think and face the 
consequences and that it will be only then that we shall be able to 
impress anybody with our speech. 

16. Like others, he will understand that we shall become free only 
through suffering. 

17. Like others, he will understand that deportation for life to the 
Andamans is not enough expiation for the sin of encouraging 
European civilization. 

18. Like others, he will know that no nation has risen without 
suffering; that, even in physical warfare, the true test is suffering and 
not the killing of others, much more so in the warfare of passive 
resistance. 

19. Like others, he will know that it is an idle excuse to say that we 
shall do a thing when the others also do it; that we should do what we 
know to be right, and that others will do it when they see the way; 
that when I fancy a particular delicacy, I do not wait till others taste 
it; that to make a national effort and to suffer are in the nature of 
delicacies; and that to suffer under pressure is no suffering”. 


READER: This is a large order. When will all carry it out? 
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EDITOR: You make a mistake, You and I have nothing to do with the 
others. Let each do his duty.’ If I do my duty, that is, serve myself, I 
shall be able to serve others.* Before I leave you, I will take the 
liberty of repeating: 


1. Real home-rule is self-rule or self-control. 

2. The way to it is passive resistance: that is soul-force or love-force. 
3. In order to exert this force, Swadeshi in every sense is necessary. 
4, What we want to do should be done, not because we object to the 
English or because we want to retaliate but because it is our duty to 
do so. Thus, supposing that the English remove the salt-tax, restore 
our money, give the highest posts to Indians, withdraw the English 
troops, we shall certainly not use their machine- made goods, nor use 
the English language, nor many of their industries. It is worth noting 
that these things are, in their nature, harmful; hence we do not want 
them. I bear no enmity towards the English but I do towards their 
civilization. 

In my opinion, we have used the term “Swaray” without 
understanding its real significance. I have endeavoured to explain it 
as I understand it, and my conscience testifies that my life 
henceforth is dedicated to its attainment. 


1. The original has: “will join hands, they can, they must.” 

2. A reference to: “When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 

3. The original has: “You mind your own business and leave me to mine’ is taken to 
be an expression of a selfish attitude, but in fact it tends to public good.” 

4. The original adds: “I shall have done enough for success in the given task if I do my 
duty well.” 


SOME AUTHORITIES AND TESTIMONIES BY EMINENT MEN 
I. SOME AUTHORITIES 


The following books are recommended for perusal to follow up the 
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study of the foregoing: 


The Kingdom of God Is within You (Tolstoy) 
What Is Art? (Tolstoy) 

The Slavery of Our Times (Tolstoy) 

The First Step (Tolstoy) 

How Shall We Escape? (Tolstoy) 

Letter to a Hindoo (Tolstoy) 

The White Slaves of England (Sherard) 
Civilization, Its Cause and Cure (Carpenter) 
The Fallacy of Speed (Taylor) 

A New Crusade (Blount) 

On the Duty of Civil Disobedience (Thoreau) 
Life without Principle (Thoreau) | 

Unto This Last (Ruskin) 

A Joy for Ever (Ruskin) 

Duties of Man (Mazzini) 

Defence and Death of Socrates (from Plato) 
Paradoxes of Civilization (Max Nordau) 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in India (Naoroji) 
Economic History of India (Dutt) 

Village Communities (Maine) 


Il. TESTIMONIES BY EMINENT MEN 
The following extracts from Mr. Alfred Webb’s valuable 


collection show that the ancient Indian civilization has little to learn 
from the modern: 


J. SEYMOUR KEAY, M. P. 
BANKER IN INDIAAND INDIAAGENT 
(Writing in 1883) 


It cannot be too well understood that our position in India has 
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never been in any degree that of civilians bringing civilization to 
savage races. When we landed in India we found there a hoary 
civilization, which, during the progress of thousands of years, had 
fitted into the character and adjusted itself to the wants of highly 
intellectual races. The civilization was not perfunctory, but universal 
and all-pervading—furnishing the country not only with political 
systems, but with social and domestic institutions of the most 
ramified description. The beneficent nature of these institutions as a 
whole may be judged from their effects on the character of the Hindu 
race. Perhaps there are no other people in the world who show so 
much in their character the advantageous effects of their own 
civilization. They are shrewd in business, acute in reasoning, thrifty, 
religious, sober, charitable, obedient to parents, reverential to old age, 
amiable, law-abiding, compassionate towards the helpless and 
patient under suffering. 


VICTOR COUSIN (1792-1867) 
FOUNDER OF SYSTEMATIC ECLECTICISM IN PHILOSOPHY 


On the other hand when we read with attention the poetical 
and philosophical movements of the East, above all, those of India, 
which are beginning to spread in Europe, we discover there so many 
truths, and truths, so profound, and which make such a contrast with 
the meanness of the results at which the European genius has 
sometimes stopped, that we are constrained to bend the knee before 
that of the East, and do see in this cradle of the human race the 
native land of the highest philosophy. 


FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER' 


If I were to ask myself from what literature we here in 
Europe, we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts 
of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may 
draw that corrective which is most wanted in order to make our 
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inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a transfigured and 
eternal life—again I should point to India. 


FREDERICK VON SCHLEGEL 


It cannot be denied that the early Indians possessed a 
knowledge of the true God; all their writings are replete with 
sentiments and expressions, noble, clear, and severely grand, as deeply 
conceived and reverently expressed as in any human language in 
which men have spoken of their God. . .. Among nations possessing 
indigenous philosophy and metaphysics together with an innate relish 
for these pursuits, such as at present characterizes Germany, and, in 
olden times was the proud distinction of Greece, Hindustan holds the 
first rank in point of time. 


ABBE J.A. DUBOIS 
MISSIONARY IN MYSORE 


Extracts from a letter dated December 15, 1820, 
Seringapatam: December, 1820, Seringapatam: 


The authority of married women within their houses is chiefly 
exerted in preserving good order and peace among the persons who 
compose their families; and a great many among them discharge this 
important duty with a prudence and a discretion which have scarcely 
a parallel in Europe. I have known families composed of between 
thirty and forty persons, or more, consisting of grown-up sons and 
daughters, all married and all having children, living together under 
the superintendence of an old matron—their mother or mother-in- 
law. The latter, by good management, and by accommodating herself 
to the temper of the daughters-in-law, by using, according to 
circumstances, firmness or forbearance, succeeded in preserving 
peace and harmony during many years amongst so many females, 
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who had all jarring tempers. I ask you whether it would be possible to 
attain the same end, in the same circumstances, in our countries, 
where it is scarcely possible to make two women living under the 
same roof to agree together. 


In fact, there is perhaps no kind of honest employment in a 
civilized country in which the Hindu females have not a due share. 
Besides the management of the household, and the care of the 
family which (as already noticed is under their control, the wives and 
daughters of husbandmen attend and assist their husbands and 
fathers in the labours of agriculture. Those of tradesmen assist theirs 
in carrying on their trade. Merchants are attended and assisted by 
theirs in their shops. Many females are shopkeepers on their own 
account; and without a knowledge of the alphabet or of the 
decimal scale, they keep by other means their accounts in excellent 
order, and are considered as still shrewder than the males 
themselves in their commercial dealings. 


J. YOUNG 
SECRETARY, SAVON MECHANICS INSTITUTES WITHIN RECENT YEARS 


Those races (the Indian viewed from a moral aspect) are 
perhaps the most remarkable people in the world. They breathe in an 
atmosphere of moral purity, which cannot but excite admiration, and 
this is especially the case with the poorer classes, who, 
notwithstanding the privations of their humble lot, appear to be happy 
and contented. True children of nature, they live on from day to day, 
taking no thought for the morrow and thankful for the simple fare 
which Providence has provided for them. It is curious to witness the 
spectacle of coolies of both sexes returning home at nightfall after a 
hard day’s work often lasting from sunrise to sunset. In spite of 
fatigue from the effects of the unremitting toil, they are, for the most 
part, gay and animated, conversing cheerfully together and 
occasionally breaking into snatches of light-hearted song. Yet what 
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awaits them on their return to the hovels which they call home? A 
dish of rice for food, and the floor for a bed. Domestic felicity 
appears to be the rule among the Natives, and this is the more strange 
when the customs of marriage are taken into account, parents 
arranging all such matters. Many Indian households afford examples 
of the married state in its highest degree of perfection. This may be 
due to the teachings of the Shastras, and to the strict injunctions 
which they inculcate with regard to marital obligation; but it is no 
exaggeration to say that husbands are generally devotedly attached 
to their wives, and in many instances the latter have the most exalted 
conception of their duties towards their husbands. 


COLONEL THOMAS MUNRO 
THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ SERVICE IN INDIA 


Ifa good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, 
a capacity to produce whatever can contribute to convenience or 
luxury; schools established in every village for teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic; the general practice of hospitality and charity 
among each other; and, above all, a treatment of the female sex, full 
of confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the signs which 
denote a civilized people, then the Hindus are not inferior to the 
nations of Europe; and if civilization is to become an article of trade 
between the two countries, I am convinced that this country 
[England] will gain by the import cargo. 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, BART. 


The Indian village has thus for centuries remained a bulwark 
against political disorder, and the home of the simple domestic and 
social virtues. No wonder, therefore, that philosophers and historians 
have always dwelt lovingly on this ancient institution which is the 
natural social unit and the best type of rural life: self-contained, 
industrious, peace-loving, conservative in the best sense of the word. 
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... I think you will agree with me that there is much that is both 
picturesque and attractive in this glimpse of social and domestic life 
in an Indian village. It is a harmless and happy form of human 
existence. Moreover, it is not without good practical outcome. 


(CWMG 10: 6-68) 


1, The original edition printed by the International Printing Press in 1910 had after 
Max Miiller’s testimony the following: 
Michael G. Mulhall, F. R. S. S. 


Statistics 
PRISON POPULATION PER 100,000 OF INHABITANTS 


Several European States rer it 100 to 230 
England and Wales a im 90 
India sss as 38 


Dictionary of Statistics, M. G. Mulhall, F. R. S. S., Routledge & Sons, 1899. 


(CWMG 10:65-68) 


III 
SELECT Views OF OTHERS 


I. W. J. WYBERGH#’S LETTER to GANDAIJI 


JOHANNESBURG, 
May 3, 1910 


My DEAR Mr. GANDHI, 


Many thanks for your letter and the pamphlet on Indian Home 
Rule. I have been prevented by business from giving adequate study 
to it until the last few days. I find it very difficult to criticise it 
adequately within reasonable length because I do not think that on 
the whole your argument is coherent or that the various statements 
and opinions you express have any real dependence upon one 
another. I am also inevitably rather ignorant of the actual conditions 
in India and am afraid, therefore, of being presumptuous in 
expressing any opinion upon the correctness or otherwise of many 
facts which you appear to take for granted and make the basis of 
argument. Meanwhile I must say that on many questions of fact you 
are at variance with ordinary opinion. To begin with, as to the 
question of “loyalty”. I must say that while, as a rule, you avoid 
giving any occasion for specific charges of disloyalty, yet there are 
so many subtle hints and ambiguous expressions, so many things left 
unsaid, and so many half-truths put forward, that I am not at all 
surprised at anyone considering the book highly dangerous. Granting 
that you do not intend to be disloyal, yet I am sure that the average 
plain ignorant man without intellectual subtlety would suppose that 
you were preaching against British rule in India, for you attack 
everything which the plain man would identify with this rule. You 
discourage violence, but only because you think violence is both wrong 
and ineffective, not because the object sought is wrong. 


On the far more important general principle underlying your 
book I must say definitely that I think you are going wrong. European 
civilisation has many defects and I agree with many of your 
criticisms, but I do not believe that it is “the Kingdom of Satan” or 
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that it ought to be abolished. It appears to me a necessary step in the 
evolution of mankind, especially manifested in and suitable for 
Western nations. While I recognise that the highest ideals of India 
(and Europe too) are in advance of this civilisation, yet I think also, 
with all modesty, that the bulk of the Indian population require to be 
roused by the lash of competition and the other material and 
sensuous as well as intellectual stimuli which “civilisation” supplies. 
You are practically preaching “liberation” in the religious and 
metaphysical sense as the immediate aim of all humanity, for that is 
what your Swadeshi in its best sense, as explained in Chapters XVI 
and XVII, and as illustrated throughout the book, really means. Now 
you individually, and others individually, may have arrived at the stage 
where it is right to make this the immediate ideal, but thé bulk of 
humanity have not; and I agree with Mrs. Besant when she says that 
there is a real danger in preaching “liberation” to people who are not 
ready for it. She says somewhere that what the bulk of the people in 
India require is not to abandon desire and activity in the lower worlds 
but to increase them and learn from them, and that passivity for them 
means stagnation. That does not mean that all the forms of Western 
civilisation are suitable for India, and I don’t doubt that we British 
have erred (in all good faith) in trying to introduce British institutions 
indiscriminately. But Western ideals are necessary to India, not to 
supersede but to modify and develop her own. India ought, I think, to 
be governed on Indian lines, (whether by Indians or Englishmen is 
another question) but “civilisation” is both necessary and useful, if it 
grows naturally and is not forced and it cannot be avoided. 


To turn now to the still more general application of your 
ideals, apart from Indian questions: — 


Firstly, I think you are confusing between “passive 
resistance” and “non-resistance”. What you call “soul-force” and 
“passive resistance” have nothing to do with love or spirituality in 
themselves. In advocating these things instead of physical force, you 
are only transferring the battle and the violence from the physical to 
the mental plane. Your weapons are mental and psychic, not 
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physical, but also not spiritual. You are still fighting to win, and 
fighting harder than ever, and, in my opinion, all fighting in modern 
times is tending to become more and more a matter of intellectual 
and psychic force and less of physical force. It is not thereby 
becoming more moral or less cruel, rather the reverse, but it is 
becoming more effective. Personally, I have grave scruples about 
employing “soul-force” for the attainment of physical or political 
objects, however strongly I may believe in the value of those objects 
and the justice of my cause. In political life it is often a great 
temptation to me to do so, for, as you know, I feel very strongly on 
political questions; but, while, of course, I regard all possible means 
of intellectual persuasion and argument as right and necessary, | 
think that the use of what you call “soul-force” for concrete ends is 
dangerous in the extreme, and I always have in mind the refusal of 
Christ to use “soul-force” for even the perfectly harmless and 
apparently legitimate purpose of making stones into bread. I think 
that in this story a very profound truth is conveyed. Now, while J 
think this is very wrong, it does not follow that those who, even while 
using wrong methods, are unselfishly working for a cause (however 
mistaken) will not reap for themselves the moral and spiritual benefit | 
which follows upon all unselfish sacrifice, and I am sure that you will 
do so and are doing so, but I think this is not due to your methods but 
' in spite of them, and that it is actually due to your motives. But there 
is a danger to others less single-minded. As the Bhagavad Gita 
says: “He who sitteth controlling the organs of action, but dwelling in 
his mind on the objects of the senses, that bewildered man is called a 
hypocrite.” It would be better to use the “organs of action” I think! 


But taking the “passive resistance” movement as a whole, 
on the assumption that what you are really aiming at is not merely a 
political objéct but the assertion of the superiority of non-resistance, 
of love and of true inner freedom as against the compromises and 
conventions of life, it does not seem consistent that you should allow 
yourselves to be regarded as martyrs, or complain of the hardships 
of prison (not that you yourself have, I believe, ever done this) or 
make political capital out of what seems to you injustice or ill- 
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treatment, or indeed allow the matter to be advertised in the Press or 
send deputations to England and India and generally carry on a 
political agitation. If it is really a matter of religion, then I think that 
the truest heroism is not concerned in this exceedingly active: 
“passive resistance” but that it consists in suffering as private 
_ individuals and saying nothing about it. 


Of course, if the object is political, all these things become 
questions of tactics and may be very proper and useful weapons 
according to circumstances. Personally, while I admire heroism 
displayed in a political cause, and the very real heroism of many 
“passive resisters” I must say that it seems in no way superior to the 
more active forms displayed by soldiers or rioters or revolutionaries. 
Neither does it differ from or deserve more sympathy than that which 
has been shown by many quite ordinary sufferers in other political 
causes and such as, for instance, the anti-Asiatic movement. It so 
happens that neither the soldiers nor the opponents of Asiatic 
immigration have been called upon to go to prison, but both alike in 
their respective spheres and according to their duty have risked and 
often lost that which they held most dear in a cause which, though 
not strictly “religious”, they regarded as most sacred. The physical 
sufferings of soldiers at any rate have vastly exceeded those of 
“passive resisters” yet, if the soldier complains that the bullets are 
too hard or that campaigning is uncomfortable and therefore that the 
enemy is treating him most unkindly, he is regarded as simply 
ridiculous. Of course, under certain circumstance, it is good tactics 
to parade your injuries, but that is a matter for you to decide. 


Finally, I come to the question of “non-resistance” itself, and 
its proper use and place. It appears to me that for the individual saint, 
seeking liberation, for whom the time has come when the personality 
has to be killed out and the whole world order transcended, in order 
that the pure spiritual consciousness may unfold,—for him non- 
resistance may be the right course. I do not presume to speak of this 
with certainty because I do not know. In its very nature, however, 
non-resistance of this description can have no political end in view, 
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for its object is to enable a man to escape and transcend the world 
altogether. But, as a practical political principle suitable for adoption 
by ordinary men living the ordinary life of citizens, it seems to me 
altogether pernicious, and utterly disastrous to the public welfare. It 
is mere anarchy, and I have always regarded Tolstoy, its principal 
apostle, as very likely a saint personally, but when he preaches his 
doctrines as a political propaganda and recommends them for 
indiscriminate adoption, as the most dangerous enemy of humanity. I 
have no manner of doubt that Governments and laws and police and 
physical force are absolutely essential to average humanity, and are 
as truly “natural” in their stage of development and as truly moral as 
eating and drinking and propagating the species. To undermine them 
without being ready to substitute something else a little better but still 

of the same character is simply to destroy the possibility of all ~ 
advance. Therefore, to my mind, such preaching is far more injurious 
than more disloyalty, which after all only proposes to substitute 
another Government. It is a fatal confusion to suppose that what is 
right for the saint is right for everyone else. “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
When all humanity has reached sainthood Government will become 
unnecessary but not till then. Meanwhile civilisation must be mended, 
not ended. Even if as regards India you are right and Mrs. Besant is 
wrong, and it is really the case that India should be deprived of the 
Government both of British rulers and of Indian princes, and each 
man should be a law unto himself, I am at any rate quite clear that for 
Western nations and for South Africa such ideas are fatal. It would, 
if true, only illustrate how fundamental are the differences between 
Indian and European, and would practically justity South Africa in 
taking extreme measures to get rid of the Indian population. Has it 
not occurred to you that, if your ideas about India are correct, your 
conclusion in Chapter XX that “deportation for life to the Andamans 
is not enough expiation for the sin of encouraging European 
civilization” would apply with great force to deportation from the 
Transvaal to Delagoa Bay or to India? I have written at far too great 
a length, but you have raised very interesting and important issues in 
your pamphlet and have asked me to criticise. Let me assure you 
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that you and others like you have my most sincere respect and most 
affectionate regard and admiration, and that, as a matter of public 
duty, I shall continue to oppose both your object and your methods to 
the utmost of my ability. 


Yours very sincerely, 
W. WYBERGH 


PS. 


As you once invited me to contribute to /ndian Opinion an essay on 
passive resistance, which at the time I was unable to do, it occurs to 
me that you might like to publish this letter. If so, please do so. 

— W.W. 


Indian Opinion, 21-5-1910 (CWMG 10: 507-11) 


2. TOLSTOY’S LETTER to GANDHALJI 


YASNAYA POLYANA, 
May 8, 1910 


DEAR FRIEND, 
I just received your letter and your book Jndian Home Rule. 


I read your book with great interest because I think that the 
question you treat in it—the passive resistance—is a question of the 
greatest importance not only for India but for the whole humanity. 

I could not find your former letters, but came across your 
biography by J. Doss' which too interested me much deeply and 
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gave me the possibility to know and understand you better. 


I am at present not quite well and therefore abstain from 
writing to you all what I have to say about your book and all your 
work which I appreciate very much. But I will do it as soon as I will 
feel better. 


Your friend and brother. 


Mahatma, Vol. I (CWMG 10: 505) 


1. In fact, by Rev. J. J. Doke. 


3. TOLSTOY’S LETTER TO GANDAIJT 


“KOTCHETY™”, 
RUSSIA, 
September 7, 1910 


I have received your journal Jndian Opinion and I am happy 
to know all that is written on non-resistance. I wish to communicate 
to you the thoughts which are aroused in me by the reading of those 
articles. 


The more I live—and specially now that I am approaching 
death—the more I feel inclined to express to others the feelings which 
so strongly move my being, and which, according io my opinion, are 
of great importance. That is, what one calls nonresistance, is in 
reality nothing else but the discipline of love underformed by false 
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interpretation. Love is the aspiration for communion and solidarity 
with other souls, and that aspiration always liberates the source of 
noble activities. That love is the supreme and unique law of human 
life, which everyone feels in the depth of one’s soul. We find it 
manifested most clearly in the soul of the infants. Man feels it so long 
as he is not blinded by the false doctrines of the world. 


That law of love has been promulgated by all the 
philosophies—Indian, Chinese, Hebrew, Greek and Roman. I think 
that it had been most clearly expressed by Christ, who said that in 
that law is contained both the law and the Prophets. But he has done 
more; anticipating the deformation to which that law is exposed, he 
indicated directly the danger of such deformation which is natural to 
people who live only for worldly interests. The danger consists 
precisely in permitting one’s self to defend those interests by 
violence; that is to say, as he has eXpressed, returning blow by blows, 
and taking back by force things that have been taken from us, and so 
forth. Christ knew also, just as all reasonable human beings must 
know, that the employment of violence is incompatible with love, which 
is the fundamental law of life. He knew that, once violence is 
admitted, doesn’t matter in even a single case, the law of love is 
thereby rendered futile. That is to say that the law of love ceases to 
exist. The whole Christian civilisation, so brilliant in the exterior, has 
grown up on this misunderstanding and this flagrant and strange 
contradiction, sometimes conscious but mostly unconscious. 


In reality, as soon as resistance is admitted by the side of 
love, love no longer exists and cannot exist as the law of existence; 
and if the law of love cannot exist, therein remains no other law 
except that of violence, that is, the right of the mighty. It was thus 
that the Christian society has lived during these nineteen centuries. It 
is a fact that all the time people were following only violence in the 
organisation of society. But the difference between the ideals of 
Christian peoples and that of other nations lies only in this: that, in 
Christianity the law of love had been expressed so clearly and 
definitely as has never been expressed in any other religious 
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doctrine; that the Christian world had solemnly accepted that law, 
although at the same time it had permitted the employment of 
violence and on that violence it had constructed their whole life. 
Consequently, the life of the Christian peoples is an absolute 
contradiction between their profession and the basis of their life; 
contradiction between love recognised as the law of life, and 
violence recognised as inevitable in different departments of life: like 
Governments, Tribunals, Army, etc., which are recognised and praised. 
That contradiction developed with the inner development of the 
Christian world and has attained its paroxysm in recent days. 


At present, the question poses itself evidently in the 
following manner: either it must be admitted that we do not recognise | 
any discipline, religious or moral, and that we are guided in the 
organisation of life only by the law of force, or that all the taxes that 
we exact by force, the judicial and police organisations and, above 
all, the army must be abolished. 


This spring, in the religious examination ofa secondary school 
of girls in Moscow, the Professor of Catechism as well as the Bishop 
had questioned the young girls on the Ten Commandments and above 
all on the sixth “Thou shalt not kill”. When the examiner received a 
good reply, the Bishop generally paused for another question: Is 
killing proscribed by the sacred Law always and in all cases? And 
the poor young girls perverted by their teachers must reply: No, not 
always; killing is permitted during war, and for the execution of 
criminals. However, one of those unfortunate girls, (what I relate is 
not a fiction but a fact that has been transmitted to me by an 
eye-witness) having been asked the same question, “Ts killing always 
a crime?” was moved deeply, blushed and replied with decision “Yes, 
always.” To all the sophisticated questions habitual to the Bishop, 
she replied with firm conviction: killing is always forbidden in the Old 
Testament as well as by Christ who not only forbids killing but all 
wickedness against our neighbours. In spite of all his oratorical talent 
and all his imposing grandeur, the Bishop was obliged to beat a 
retreat and the young girl came out victorious. 
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Yes, we can discuss in our journals the progress in aviation 
and such other discoveries, the complicated diplomatic relations, the 
different clubs and alliances, the so-calied artistic creations, etc., and 
pass in silence what was affirmed by the young girl. But silence is 
futile in such cases, because every one of this Christian world is 
feeling the same, more or less vaguely, like that girl. Socialism, 
Communism, Anarchism, Salvation Army, the growing criminalities, 
unemployment and absurd luxuries of the rich, augmented without 
limit, and the awful misery of the poor, the terribly increasing number 
of suicides—all these are the signs of that inner contradiction which 
must be there and which cannot be resolved; and without doubt, can 
only be resolved by acceptation of the law of love and by the 
rejection of all sorts of violence. Consequently, your work in Transvaal, 
which seems to be far away from the centre of our world, is yet the 
most fundamental and the most important to us supplying the most 
weighty practical proof in which the world can now share and with 
which must participate not only the Christians but all the peoples of 
the world. 


| I think that it would give you pleasure to know that with us in 
Russia, a similar movement is also developing rapidly under the form 
of the refusal of military services augmenting year after year. 
However small may be the number of your participators in non- 
resistance and the number of those in Russia who refuse military 
service, both the one and the other may assert with audacity that 
“God is with us” and “God is more powerful than men”. 


Between the confession of Christianity, even under the 
perverted form in which it appears amongst us Christian peoples, 
and the simultaneous recognition of the necessity of armies and of 
the preparation for killing on an ever-increasing scale, there exists a 
contradiction so flagrant and crying that sooner or later, probably 
very soon, it must invariably manifest itself in utter nakedness; and it 
will lead us either to renounce the Christian religion, and to maintain 
the governmental power, or to renounce the existence of the army 

-and all the forms of violence which the state supports and which are 
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more or less necessary to sustain its power. That contradiction is felt 
by all the governments, by your British Government as well as by our 
Russian Government; and, therefore, by the spirit of conservatism 
natural to these governments, the opposition is persecuted, as we 
find in Russia as weil as in the articles of your journal, more than any 
other anti-governmental activity. The governments know from which 
direction comes the principal danger and try to defend themselves 
with a great zeal in that trial not merely to preserve their interests but 
actually to fight for their very existence. 


With my perfect esteem, 
Leo ToLstToy 


From Tolstoy and Gandhi by Dr. Kalidas Nag (CWMG 10: 512-14) 


1. An English translation by Pauline Padlashuk, Johannesburg, was published in 
Indian Opinion, 26-11-1910, under the title “Count Tolstoy and Passive 
Resistance: A Message to the Transvaal Indians”. A translation by Aylmer Maude is 
also available in Tolstoy’s Recollections and Essays published by Oxford 
University Press. 

2. Castle of Tolstoy’s eldest daughter. 


4, NOTE [by C. RAJAGOPALACHARI] 


The doctrine of violence is more widely believed in than is 
generally realised. The votaries of violence can be divided into two 
classes. Some, a small and dwindling class, believe in it and are 
prepared to act according to their faith. Others, a very large class 
always, and now, after bitter experiences of the failure of 
constitutional agitation, larger than ever, believe in violence, but that 
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belief does not lead them to action. It disables them from work on 
any basis other than force. The belief in violence serves to dissuade 
them from all other kinds of work or sacrifice. In both cases the evil 
is great. 


There can be no reconstruction or hope for this land of ours, 
unless we eradicate the worship of force in all its forms, and 
establish work on a basis other than violence. A refutation of the 
doctrine of violence is, in the present situation of the affairs of our 
country, more necessary than ever. 


To this end, nothing better can be conceived than the 
publication and wide distribution of Mr. Gandhi’s famous book [Hind 
Swaraj or Indian Home Rule.] 


It was extremely patriotic of Messrs. Ganesh and Company 
to have readily agreed to undertake the work when they were 
approached with the request. ' 


Satyagraha Sabha 
Madras, C. RAJAGOPALACHAR. 
6-6-19 


1. This note was published in the Third Edition of Indian Home Rule by Ganesh & 
Co., Madras, 1921 — Available in the Library of National Gandhi Museum. 
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5. AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION’ 
by 
Mahadev Desai 


Unique in its conception and beautifully successful in its 
execution is the Special Hind Swaraj Number of the ARYAN 
PATH. It owes its appearance mainly to the devoted labours of that 
gifted sister Shrimati Sophia Wadia who sent copies of Hind Swaraj 
(Indian Home Rule) to numerous friends abroad and invited the 
most prominent of them to express their views on the book. She had 
herself devoted special articles to the book and seen in it the hope for 
future India, but she wanted the European thinkers and writers to 
say that it had in it the potency to help even Europe out of its chaos, 
and therefore she thought of this plan. The result is remarkable. The 
special number contains articles by Professor Soddy, G. D. H. Cole, 
C. Delisle Burns, John Middleton Murray, J. D. Beresford, Hugh 
Fausset, Claude Houghton, Gerald Heard and Irene Rathbone. Some 
of these are of course well-known pacifists and socialists. One © 
wonders what the number would have been like if it had included in 
it articles by non-pacifist and non-socialist writers! The articles are 
so arranged “that adverse criticisms and objections raised in earlier 
articles are mostly answered in subsequent ones.” But there are one 
or two criticisms which have been made practically by all the 
writers, and it would be worth while considering them here. There 
are certain things which it would be well to recognize at once, thus 
Professor Soddy remarks that, having just returned from a visit to 
India, “he saw little outwardly to suggest” that the doctrine 
inculcated in the book had attained any considerable measure of 
success. That is quite true. Equally true is Mr. G D. H. Cole’s 
remark that though Gandhiji is “as near as a man can be to Swaraj in 
a purely personal sense,” “he has never solved, to his own 
satisfaction, the other problem—that of finding terms of 
collaboration that would span the gulf between man and man, 
between acting alone and helping others to act in accordance with 
their lights, which involves acting with them and as one of them— 
being at once one’s self and someone else, someone one’s self can 
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and must regard and criticise and attempt to value.” Also as John 
Middleton Murray says “the efficacy of non-violence is quickly 
exhausted when used as a mere technique of political pressure” — 
when the question arises, ‘Is non-violence fante de mieux, really 
non-violence at all?’ 


But the whole process is one of endless evolution. In working 
for the end, man also works for perfecting the means. The principle 
of non-violence and love was enunciated by Buddha and Christ 
centuries ago. It has been applied through these centuries by 
individual people with success on small clear-cut issues. As it has 
been recognised, and as Gerald Heard has pointed out, “the world- 
wide and agelong interest of Mr. Gandhi’s experiment lies in the fact 
that he has attempted to make the method work in what may be 
called the wholesale or national scale.” The difficulties of that 
application are obvious, but Gandhiji trusts that they are not 
insurmountable. The experiment seemed impossible in India in 1921 
and had to be abandoned, but what was then impossible became 
possible in 1930. Even now the question often arises: ‘What is a 
non-violent means?’ It will take long practice to standardize the 
meaning and content of this term. But the means thereof is self- 
purification and more self-purification. What Western thinkers often 
lose sight of is that the fundamental condition of non-violence is love, 
and pure unselfish love is impossible without unsullied purity of mind 
and body. 


THE ATTACK ON MACHINERY AND CIVILISATION 


What is a common feature of all the other appreciative 
reviews of the book is in the reviewer’s opinion Gandhiji’s 
unwarranted condemnation of machinery. “He forgets, in the urgency 
of his “vision,” says Middletown Murray, “that the very spinning wheel 
he loves is also a machine, and also unnatural. On his principles it 
should be abolished.” “This,” says Prof. Delisle Burns, “is a 
fundamental philosophical error. It implies that we are to regard as 
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morally evil any instrument which may be misused. But even the 
spinning wheel is a machine; and spectacles on the nose are mere 
mechanisms for ‘bodily’ eyesight. The plough is a machine; and the 
very earliest mechanisms for drawing water are themselves only the 
later survivals of perhaps ten thousand years of human effort to 
improve the lives of men....Any mechanism may be misused; but if 
it is, the moral evil is in the man who misuses it, not in the 
mechanism.” I must confess that in “the urgency of his vision” Gandhiji 
has used rather crude language about machinery, which if he were 
revising the book he would himself alter. For 1 am sure Gandhiji would 
accept all the statements I have quoted here, and he has never 
attributed to mechanisms moral qualities which belong to the men 
who use them. Thus in 1924 he used language which is reminiscent 
of the two writers I have just quoted. I shall reproduce a dialogue 
that took place in Delhi. Replying to a question whether he was against 
ALL machinery, Gandhiji said: 


“How can I be when I know that even this body is a most 
delicate piece of machinery? The spinning wheel is a machine; a 
little toothpick is a machine. What I object to is the craze for 
machinery, not machinery as such. The craze is for what they call 
labour-saving machinery. Men go on ‘saving labour’ till thousands 
are without work and thrown on the open streets to die of starvation. 
I want to save time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind but for 
all. | want the concentration of wealth, not in the hands of a few, but 
in the hands of all. Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on 
the backs of millions. The impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy 
to save labour, but greed. It is against this constitution of things that I 
am fighting with all my might...... The supreme consideration is man. 
The machine should not tend to atrophy the limbs of man. For 
instance, I would make intelligent exceptions. Take the case of the 
Singer’s Sewing Machine. It is one of the few useful things ever 
invented, and there is a romance about the device itself.” 


“But,” asked the questioner, “There would have to be a 
factory for making these sewing machines, and it would have to 
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contain power-driven machinery of ordinary type.” 


“Yes,” said Gandhiji, in reply, “but I am socialist enough to 
say that these factories should be nationalised, State- 
controlled......... The saving of the labour of the individual should be 
the object, and not human greed the motive. Thus, for instance, I 
would welcome any day a machine to straighten crooked spindles. 
Not that blacksmiths will cease to make spindles; they will continue 
to provide spindles, but when the spindle goes wrong every spinner 
will have a machine to get it straight. Therefore replace greed by 
love and everything will be all right.” 


“But,” said the questioner, “if you make an exception of 
Singer’s Sewing Machine and your spindle, where would these 
exceptions end?” 


“Just where they cease to help the individual and encroach 
upon his individuality, the machine should not be allowed to cripple 
the limbs of man.” 


“But ideally, would you not rule out ALL machinery? When 
you accept the sewing machine, you will have to make exceptions of 
the bicycle, the motor car, etc.” 


“No, I don’t” he said, “because they do not satisfy any of the 
primary wants of man; for it is not the primary need of man to traverse 
distances with the rapidity of a motor car. The needle on the contrary 
happens to be an essential thing in life, a primary need.” 


But he added: “Ideally, I would rule out all machinery, even 
as I would reject this very body, which is not helpful to salvation, and 
seek the absolute liberation of the soul. From that point of view I 
would reject all machinery, but machines will remain because, like 
the body, they are inevitable. The body itself, as I told you, is the 
purest piece of mechanism; but if it is a hindrance to the highest 
flights of the soul, it has to be rejected.” 
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I do not think that any of the critics would be in a 
fundamental disagreement with this position. The machine is, like the 
body, useful if and only to the extent that it sub-serves the growth of 
the soul. 


Similarly about Western civilization, Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
counters the proposition that “Western civilization is of sharp 
necessity at enmity with the human soul”: “I say that the horrors of 
Spain and Abyssinia, the perpetual fear that hangs over us, the 
destitution in the midst of potential plenty, are defects, grave defects, 
of our Western civilization, but are not of its very essence......... Ido 
not say that we shall mend this civilization of ours; butI do not believe 
it to be past mending, I do not believe that it rests upon a sheer denial 
of what is necessary to the human soul.” Quite so, and the defects ° 
Gandhiji pointed out were not inherent defects, but the defects of its 
_ tendencies, and Gandhiji’s object in the book was to contrast the 

tendencies of the Indian civilization with those of the Western. Gandhiji 
would wholly agree with G. D. H. Cole that Western civilization is 
not past mending, also that the West will need a “Home Rule” after 
the fashion of the West, and also conceived by “leaders who are 
masters of themselves as Gandhi is, but masters after our Western 
fashion, which is not his, or India’s.” 


LIMITATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE 


G. D. H. Cole has put the following poser : “Is it so when 
German and Italian airman are massacring the Spanish people, when 
Japanese airmen are slaughtering thousands upon thousands in 
Chinese cities, when German armies have marched into Austria and 
are threatening to march into Czechoslovakia, when Abyssinia has 
been bloodily bombed into defeat? Until two years or so ago, I 
believed myself opposed to war and death dealing violence under all 
circumstances. But today hating war, I would risk war to stop these 
horrors.” How acute is the struggle within himself is apparent from 
the sentence that follow: “I would risk war; and yet, even now, that 
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second self of mine shrinks back appalled at the thought of killing a 
man. Personally I would much sooner die than kill. But may it not be 
my duty to try to kill rather than to die? Gandhi might answer that no 
such dilemma could confront a man who had achieved his personal 
Swaraj. I do not claim to have achieved mine, but am convinced that 
the dilemma would confront me, here and now in Western Europe, 
less disturbingly if I had.” 


Occasions like those Mr. Cole has mentioned test one’s faith 
but the answer has been given by Gandhiji more than once, though 
he has not completely achieved his Swaraj, for the simple reason that 
for him Swaraj is incomplete so long as his fellow-beings are bereft 
of it. But he lives in faith, and the faith in non-violence does not begin 
to shake at the mention of Italian or Japanese barbarities. For 
violence breeds the results of violence, and once you start the game 
there is no limit to be drawn. Philip Mumford in the WAR RESISTER 
had replied as follows to a Chinese friend urging action on behalf of 
China: | 


“Your enemy is the Japanese Government and not 

the Japanese peasants and soldiers—unfortunate and 
uneducated people who do not even know why they are 
being asked to fight. Yet if you use ordinary military methods 
of defending your country, it is these guiltless people who 
are not your real enemies whom you must kill. If only China 
would try and preserve herself by the non-violent tactics used 
by Gandhiji in India, tactics which are indeed far more in 
accordance with the teachings of her great religious leaders, 
she would, I venture to say, be far more successful than she 
will by copying the militarist methods of Europe....Surely it 
is a lesson to mankind in general that the Chinese, the most 
pacific people on earth, have preserved themselves and their 
civilisation for a longer period in history than any of the 
warlike races. Please do not think we do not honour those 
gallant Chinese who are fighting in defence of their country. 
We honour their sacrifice and recognise that they hold 
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different principles from ourselves. None the less, we 
believe that killing is evil in all circumstances and out of it 
good cannot come. Pacifism will not spare you from all 
suffering, but in the long run, it is, I believe, a more effective 
weapon against the would-be conqueror than all your 
fighting forces; and what is most important, it will keep alive 
the ideals of your race.” 


Miss Irene Rathbone poses a similar question: “What human 
being on this earth, normal or saintlike, can endure that small boys 
and girls should perish, if by bowing to the tyrant and denying his own 
conscience he can save them? That question Gandhi does not 
answer. He does not even pose it...Christ is clearer...Here are his 
words: “But who so shall offend one of these little ones, which be- 
lieve in me, it were better that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea...Christ is a 
greater help to us than Gandhi...” I do not think Christ’s words ex- 
press anything more than his wrath, and the action suggested is not 
by way of punishment to be imposed by another on the offender, but 
one to be imposed on himself by himself. And is Miss Rathbone sure 
that she can, by using what she supposes to be Christ’s method, save 
the child? She is wrong in thinking that Gandhiji has not posed the 
question. He has posed it and answered it emphatically, as it was 
posed and answered in action by those immortal Muslim martyrs 
1300 years ago who suffered women and children to die of hunger 
and thirst rather than bow to the tyrant and deny their own 
conscience. For, in bowing to the tyrant and denying your own 
conscience, you encourage the tyrant to perpetrate further horrors. 


But even Miss Irene Rathbone calls Hind Swaraj “an 
enormously powerful book”, and says that by virtue of it she has 
found “myself forced by its tremendous honesty to search my own 
honesty. I would implore people to read it.” 


The Editors of the ARYAN PATH have done a distinct 
service to the cause of peace and non-violence by issuing their Hind 
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Swaraj Special Number. 


[From ‘Notes’, Harijan 10 September 1938; 248-52] 


1. This was published as a ‘Preface to the New Edition’ to the Revised New 
Edition of ‘Hind Swaraj. . . .’ published in 1939. 

2. Following note was also added by Mahadev Desai in the very beginning of the 
SPEOTACE.. 05 a 


[In issuing this new edition of Hind Swaraj it may not be inappropriate to 
publish the following that I wrote in the Harijan in connection of the Hind Swaraj 
Special Number of the Aryan Path. Though Gandhiji’s views as expressed in the first 
edition of Hind Swaraj have remained in substance unchanged, they have gone 
through a necessary evolution. My article copied below [reproduced above] throws 
some light on this evolution. The proof copy of this edition has been revised by 
numerous friends to whom I am deeply indebted. 


Wardha, 11-12-1938 -M. D.] 


6. LETTER TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


ALLAHABAD 
October 4, 1945 


My DEAR BAPU, 


I have received today, on return from Lucknow, your letter? 
of the 2"! October. I am glad you have written to me fully and I shall 
try to reply at some length but I hope you will forgive me if there is 
some delay in this, as I am at present tied up with close-fitting 
engagements. I am only here now for a day and a half. It is really 
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better to have informal talks but just at present I do not know when 
to fit this in. I shall try. 


Briefly put my view is that the question before us is not one 
of truth versus untruth or nonviolence versus violence.’ One 
assumes as one must, that true cooperation and peaceful methods 
must be aimed at and a society which encourages these must be our 
objective. The whole question is how to achieve this society and 
what its content should be. I do not understand why a village should 
necessarily embody truth and nonviolence. A village, normally speaking, 
is backward intellectually and culturally and no progress can be made 
from a backward environment. Narrow-minded people are much more 
likely to be untruthful and violent. 


Then again we have to put down certain objectives like a 
sufficiency of food, clothing, housing, education, sanitation, etc., which 
should be the minimum requirement for the country and for 
everyone. It is with these objectives in view that we must find out 
specifically how to attain them speedily. Again it seems to me 
inevitable that modern means of transport as well as many other 
modern developments must continue and be developed. There is no 
way out of it except to have them. If that is so inevitably a measure 
of heavy industry exists. How far will that fit in with a purely village 
society? Personally I hope that heavy or light industries should all be 
decentralized as far as possible and this is feasible now because of 
the development of electric power. If two types of economy exist in 
the country either there should be conflict between the two or one 
will overwhelm the other. 


The question of independence and protection from foreign 
aggression, both political and economic, has also to be considered in 
this context. I do not think it is possible for India to be really 
independent unless she is a technically advanced country. I am not 
thinking for the moment in terms of just armies but rather of 
scientific growth. In the present context of the world we cannot even 
advance culturally without a strong background of scientific research 
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in every department. There is today in the world a tremendous 
acquisitive tendency both in individuals and groups and nations, which 
leads to conflicts and wars. Our entire society is based on this more 
or less. That basis must go and be transformed into one of 
cooperation, not of isolation which is impossible. If this is admitted 
and is found feasible then attempts should be made to realize it not in 
terms of an economy which is cut off from the rest of the world but 
rather one which cooperates. From the economic or political point of 
view an isolated India may well be a kind of vacuum which increases 
the acquisitive tendencies of others and thus creates conflicts. 


There is no question of palaces for millions of people.* But 
there seems to be no reasons why millions should not have 
comfortable up-to-date homes where they can lead a cultured 
existence. Many of the present overgrown cities have developed 
evils which are deplorable. Probably we have to discourage this 
overgrowth and at the same time encourage the village to 
approximate more to the culture of the town. 


It is many years ago since I read Hind Swaraj° and I have 
only a vague picture in my mind. But even when I read it 20 or more 
years ago it seemed to me completely unreal. In your writings and 
speeches since then I have found much that seemed to me an 
advance on that old position and an appreciation of modern trends. I 
was therefore surprised when you told us that the old picture still 
remains intact in your mind.° As you know, the Congress has never 
considered that picture, much less adopted it. You yourself have never 
asked it to adopt it except for certain relatively minor aspects of it. 
How far it is desirable for the Congress to consider these 
fundamental questions, involving varying philosophies of life, it is for 
you to judge. I would imagine that a body like the Congress should 
not lose itself in arguments over such matters which can only 
produce great confusion in people’s minds resulting in inability to act 
in the present. This may also result in creating barriers between the 
Congress and others in the country. Ultimately of course this and 
other questions will have to be decided by representatives of free 
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India. I have a feeling that most of these questions are thought of and 
discussed in terms of long ago, ignoring the vast changes that have 
taken place all over the world during the last generation or more. It is 
38 years since Hind Swaraj was written. The world has completely 
changed since then, possibly in a wrong direction. In any event any 
consideration of these questions must keep present facts, forces and 
the human material we have today in view, otherwise it will be 
divorced from reality. You are right in saying that the world, or a 
large part of it, appears to be bent on committing suicide.’ That may 
be an inevitable development of an evil seed in civilization that has 
grown. I think it is so. How to get rid of this evil, and yet how to keep 
the good in the present as in the past is our problem. Obviously there 
is good, too, in the present. 


These are some random thoughts hurriedly written down and 
I fear they do injustice to the grave import of the questions raised. 
You will forgive me, I hope, for this jumbled presentation. Later I 
shall try to write more clearly on the subject.® 


About the Hindustani Prachar Sabha and about the Kasturba 
Fund, it is obvious that both of them have my sympathy and I think 
they are doing good work. But I am not quite sure about the manner 
of their working and I have a feeling that this is not always to my 
liking. I really do not know enough about them to be definite. But at 
present I have developed distaste for adding to my burden of 
responsibilities when I feel that I cannot probably undertake them for 
lack of time. These next few months and more are likely to be 
fevered ones for me and others. It seems hardly desirable to me, 
therefore, to join any responsible committee for form’s sake only. 


About Sarat Bose, I am completely in the dark as to why he 
should grow so angry with me, unless it is some past grievances 
about my general attitude in regard to foreign relations. Whether J 
was right or wrong it does seem to me that Sarat has acted in a 
childish and an irresponsible manner. You will remember perhaps 
that Subhas did not favour in the old days the Congress attitude 
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towards Spain, Czechoslovakia, Munich and China. Perhaps this is a 
reflection of that old divergence of views. I know of nothing else that 
has happened. 7 


I see that you are going to Bengal early in November. 
Perhaps I may visit Calcutta for three or four days just then. If so, I 
hope to meet you. 


You may have seen in the papers an invitation of the 
President of the newly formed Indonesian Republic to me and some 
others to visit Java. In view of the special circumstances of the case 
I decided immediately to accept this invitation subject of course to 
my getting the necessary facilities for going there. It is extremely 
doubtful if I shall get these facilities, and so probably I shall not go. 
Java is just two days by air from India, or even one day from Calcutta. 
The Vice-President of this Indonesian Republic, Mohammad Hatta, 
is a very old friend of mine. I suppose you know that the Javanese 
population is almost entirely Muslim. 


I hope you are keeping well and have completely recovered 
from the attack of influenza. 


Yours AFFECTIONATELY, 
JAWAHAR 


(‘Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru’, First Series, 14: 554-57) 


1. J. N. Correspondence, N. M. M. L. 

2. Following a discussion in September 1945 in the Congress Working Committee 
on social and economic objectives after independence, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to 
Jawaharlal (Serial No. 77 in this compilation) that there appeared to be a 
fundamental difference between them and the public should be made aware of it. He 
was an old man and “I have, therefore, named you as my heir. I must, however, 
understand my heir and my heir should understand me. Then alone shall I be 
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content.” 

3. Mahatma Gandhi had said that for him, “without truth and nonviolence there can 
be nothing but destruction for humanity. We can realize truth and non-violence only 
in the simplicity of village life.” 

4. Mahatma Gandhi had written “. . . . If India is to attain true freedom and through 
India the world also, then sooner or later the fact must be recognized that people will 
have to live in villages, not in towns, in huts, not in palaces. Crores of people will 
never be able to live at peace with each other in towns and palaces.” 

5. Hind Swaraj was written in 1908 [should be 1909] in answer to those Indians 
who preached violence as a remedy for their country’s ills. Mahatma Gandhi sought 
to save India from ‘modern civilization’ by calling upon the people to a life of 
simplicity and renunciation. 

6. Mahatma Gandhi had written; “I have said that I still stand by the system of 
Government envisaged in Hind Swaraj. These are not mere words. All the 
experience gained by me since 1908 [should be 1909] when I wrote the booklet has 
confirmed the truth of my belief.” 

7. “I must not fear if the world today is going the wrong way and like the proverbial 
moth burns itself eventfully in the flame round which it dances more and more 
fiercely”. 

8. After a further discussion in November 1945, Mahatma Gandhi wrote to Jawaharlal 
that there was not much difference in their outlook, because they were agreed upon 
the goal of bringing about “man’s highest intellectual economic, political and moral 
development” and “an equal right and opportunity for all”. 


7. THE ARYAN PATH 
[Hind Swaraj Special Number (Vol. 9 No. 9, September! 938, p. 421-56)] 


(i) INDIAAND THE WORLD: [EDITORIAL] 


No people in the world have ever attained to such a 
grandeur of thought in ideal conceptions of the Deity and its 
offspring, MAN, as the Sanskrit metaphysicians and 
theologians. It is to India, that all the other great nations of 
the world are indebted for their languages, arts, legislature, 
and civilization. 

—H.P. BLAVATSKY in Jsis Unveiled 
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The tendency of Indian civilization is to elevate the 
moral being, that of the Western civilization is to propagate 
immorality. The latter is godless, the former is based on a 
belief in God. So understanding and so believing, it behoves 
every lover of India to cling to the old Indian civilization even 


as a child clings to the mother’s breast. 
z—M.K. GANDHI in Hind Swaraj 


How many even among the thoughtful seriously took to heart 

the warning given in the last quarter of the last century, that modern 
‘civilization was no civilization, and that it would soon die a violent 
death if it persisted in its modes of life? The West was too 
intoxicated with its scientific inventions and the rest to think of “those 
higher and nobler conceptions of public and private duties which lie 
at the root of all spiritual and material improvement” to quote the 
words of H. P. Blavatsky. More; the intoxicated West had reeled into 
the East, and many had taken his bravado and brawl to be words of 
knowledge and strength and, infected by his company, had begun to 
follow his example. Japan was the first to succumb and she has 
already begun to reap the evil effects, as has the Continent of 
Europe. 

Madame Blavatsky, looking on the plane of causes which 
were leading modern civilization from guilt to punishment, condemned 
it as “degraded”. India’s living leader—the greatest man in the public 
world of to-day—experiencing some of the effects of the drunken 
civilization proclaimed it “as a civilization only in name”’; for it “takes 
note neither of morality, nor of religion”. Speaking of India, Gandhiji 
made a distinction: “It is my deliberate opinion that India is being 
ground down not under the English heel but under that of modern 
civilization”. For this curse of civilization Madame Blavatsky gave— 
between 1871 and 1891 —a cure in her writings which contain 
principles and applications, but these were not practised on any large 
scale even among those who called themselves Theosophists. When 
Gandhiji wrote his Hind Swaraj in 1908 and advocated in his own 
way and words almost the same cure, there were many, and not only 
“a dear friend” (to whom he refers in his message to us printed 
below) who called him—‘“Thou fool!” 
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In 1908 the drunkard was drinking still; the East was still in 
the grip of the glamour produced by Western civili. ation. Then came 
the war, and showed how true was the vision of Madame Blavatsky, 
how prophetic were the words of Gandhiji. That war was to end 
war; but the leaders who produced the Treaty of Versailles were so 
full of the intoxication of their civilization that they manufactured the 
germs of future wars fancying that they were sowing seeds of future 
peace! Recent events clearly prove that moral principles are openly 
set at nought—a nemesis for conniving at immoral principles in years 
gone by. 


There are many who think that the disease of this civilization 
is not curable, and that death must result. There are others who 
hoping for a radical recovery suggest a variety of ~anaceas, most of 
which are devoid of real guiding principles. “Civilization is not an 
incurable disease”, wrote Gandhiji in 1908 and explained at some 
length the treatment to be applied. 


In the hope of seeing the principles of his psycho-philosophy 
practised in the country most ready for it, he expounded it still 
further, and lead his people to gain for themselves a suitable 
opportunity for application which has now emerged. By an irony of 
fate, a large number of Indians, especially among the youth, are still 
under the bad influence of Western socio-political doctrines. Even 
such doctrines as the West has found wanting and abandoned, are 
still being pursued by many Western educated me-. and women. 


There are numerous important problems which the world is 
facing to-day; in our opinion there is none moral vital for the whole 
world than that which is before India. Not only is India’s own future 
bound up with her acceptance or rejection of Gandhiji’s teachings in 
building her own civilization founded upon immemorial moral 
principles, but that of the world also. An increasing number of thinkers 
in the West are beginning to appreciate the ideas propounded in Hind 
Swaraj as the nine thought-provoking contributions which follow 
clearly indicate. We print them in this particular order; they are so 
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arranged that adverse criticisms and objections raised in earlier 
articles are mostly answered in. subsequent ones. Space forbids a 
thorough analysis and detailed examination of their contents; but this 
much must be said—the points of view presented in Hind Swaraj 
are so opposed to the ideas which guide Western humanity that it is 
surprising that so much appreciation and earnest zeal are evinced in 
this issue of the ARYAN PATH. Nobody in 1908 (and how many in 
1921?) would have thought that India would be lead by Gandhiji to 
the very point of readiness to apply actually the teachings of Hind 
Swaraj. 


The ideas of this small book have changed the hearts of 
anarchical revolutionaries; why would they not succeed in changing 
the hearts of suffering because misguided European humanity? But 
European thinkers and leaders have first to effect a change in their 
own hearts; and nothing will aid them in this transmutation like the 
actual effort of politically-minded India to create a social order founded 
upon the doctrines of Satyagraha which are in the little book, Hind 
Swaraj, and in other writings of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
whose message we publish here, and whom we salute wishing him 
many happy returns of his birthday which, according to the Hindu 
Calendar falls in 1938 on the 21* of this month of September. May 
his work soon be consummated so that India, to whom he has been 
so faithful, may fulfil her mission to the world! 


(ii) AMESSAGE 


I welcome your advertising the principles in defence of which 
Hind Swaraj was written. The English edition is a translation of the 
original which was in Gujarati. I might change the language here and 
there, if 1 had to rewrite the booklet. But after the stormy thirty years 
through which I have since passed, I have seen nothing to make me 
alter the views expounded in it. Let the reader bear in mind that it is 
a faithful record of conversations I had with workers, one of whom 
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was an avowed anarchist. He should also know that it stopped the 
rot that was about to set in among some Indians in South Africa. The 
reader may balance against this the opinion of a dear friend, who 
alas! is no more, that it was the production of a fool. 


Segaon M. K. Gandhi 
July 14", 1938 


1. “AN ABSTRACT ACCOUNT” 


[Frederick Soddy, the well known Chemist and 
Economist, surveys the contents of Hind Swaraj. The 
survey although sincerely meant as a faithful portrait turns 
out to be a very clever caricature; but caricatures have their 
use. In emphasising his own message, however, Professor 
Soddy has so handled the proportions, that he has missed the 
very soul of his subject. To his matter-of-fact mind the views 
of Gandhiji appear as made up of the stuff of fiction; whereas 
they are but a practical expression, in words, of a vision which 
must be glimpsed by others for themselves in order to be 
appreciated. Applicable are the words of H. P. Blavatsky 
who in introducing her Secret Doctrine wrote—“Every 
reader will inevitably judge the statements made from the 
standpoint of his own knowledge, experience and 
consciousness, based on what he has already learnt”. These 
views, however, of so eminent an authority as Professor 
Soddy deserve to be read with respectful attention.—Eds. ] 


In this little booklet, the seminal book as it is aptly described 
in a Foreword by Mahadev Desai, Mahatma Gandhi expounds the 
principles of non-violence and non-co-operation which have had such 
fateful political consequences in India. Some 200 small pages and 
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now costing less than 6d., it was written in Gujarati in the form of a 
serial in 1908, and, though it has suffered vicissitudes including 
proscription at one time by the Bombay Government, it is presented 
here in English in its original wording. It will, it is to be hoped, enable 
many English readers, to whom the author and his doctrines have 
hitherto been rather nebulous, to study them at the source. Jf you 
want to know anything about any one outstanding, probably the 
worst thing to do is to read other peoples’ impression about him 
and his work. 


How far it is to be regarded as a complete or abiding 
philosophy and how far a temporary political weapon of expedience, 
the reader must decide for himself: The author evidently believes in 
it in the first sense more than ever and says, in a preface, that India 
has nothing to fear or lose and all to gain by discarding “modern 
civilization”, whilst admitting that the time is not yet ripe for it. But 
one would have thought it was even less ripe in 1938 than in 1908, 
and, short of time going backward or a similar miracle, the likelihood 
of India ultimately doing so seems remote. Certain features, even the 
whole of the philosophy may survive, as founded on one of the 
eternal verities, incorporated with the positive achievements of 
modern civilization which, just as much as they, are also founded on 
the eternal verities. The days when this self-satisfied assumption of 
the superiority of one sort of truth over another was considered the 
highest form of it seem to have passed away. But, then, in Gujarati, 
civilisation means simply good-conduct, which rather begs the 
question! 


For the benefit of the new reader, the writer, who is one 
himself, may be permitted to give an abstract account of this much 
discussed philosophy or/and tactics. The discourse is in the form of 
questions by READER and answers by EDITOR, and it may be at 
once admitted that the teacher puts into the mouth of the pupil some 

difficult conundrums, as when, in the chapter teaching the abolition 
. of machinery, he asks whether it is a good or bad thing that 
everything he is saying will be printed by machinery and is answered 
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that sometimes poison is used to kill poison. This may perhaps serve 
also as a good enough example of the absence of the mere word- 
spinning and sophistry which characterises the book. It is all as pat 
as that, take it or leave it, and to this no doubt it owes its power. 


In the first chapter, READER, wanting to know about 
Indian Home Rule, is rebuked for not treating with respect the English 
fathers of the idea and the Indians, favourable to the English, who 
were devoting themselves to India’s interest, also Congress then 
regarded by Young India as an instrument merely for perpetuating 
British rule. The next deals with the partition of Bengal and the 
opposition it aroused, the birth of the Swadeshi movement of active 
resistance, and the split in their own ranks into two parties, 
moderates and extremists. In the third we reach the divine uses of 
discontent and unrest, and with these preliminaries arrive at the 
discussion on the meaning of Swaraj or Home Rule. 


After drawing out READER as to his idea of it—‘“‘As in 
Japan, so must India be—with its own army and navy, so that India’s 
voice may ring round the world”, he is rebuked for really wanting 
English rule without the Englishman. In the Chapter “Condition of 
England”, after a pungent description of Parliament as a costly toy of 
the nation with very unpleasant characteristics and of the © 
newspapers, more original in 1908 than to-day, the evils are ascribed 
not to the faults of the people but to modern civilisation. It may not be 
an incurable disease and the pious hope is expressed that in time the 
English may recover from it. 


Questioned as to why then the English had been able to take 
India and hold it, the reply was that, on the contrary, the Indians had 
given it to them and kept them there for their own base self-interest, 
for the sake of their commerce and its subtle methods. Really it was 
the British flag that waved over Japan, with whom they had a treaty 
for the sake of trade. With regard to the condition of India, it is not 
the English heel but modern civilisation under which it groans, it is 
becoming ir-religious. The evils of religious charlatanism and strife 
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are more bearable than those of civilisation, and Thugs, Bhils and 
Pindaris, are lesser evils than the effeminacy resulting from relying 
on English protection from such possible aggressors, who after all 
are Indians. 


The destructive criticism then takes in its sweep railways, 
lawyers and doctors, the very institutions “we have hitherto 
considered to be good”, complains READER, and to which the 
fostering of internal dissensions between the various religions in 
India is imputed,—the argument, (the ‘Seminal’ one?) being that 
India is and always has been one nation in spite of the wide 
differences in religion. The lawyers foment religious and civil 
quarrels and if they abandoned their professions the English could 
not rule for a day. No lawyers, no Courts, no English’. As regards 
doctors, quacks are almost better. They violate our religious instincts, 
tempt us to indulge and become effeminate, obtain honours and riches, 
charge exorbitant fees and delude the populace. 


At this stage the constructive ideas as to what a true 
civilisation should be are introduced. In the vein of the Calvinist 
Scotchwoman, ticking of the rest of the minister’s flock as beyond 
the peradventure of election to grace, and ending by saying “There’s 
left only my man, John, and me, and whilst I am not sure of John,” 
EDITOR says “Rome went, Greece shared its fate, Egypt is broken, 
Japan has become Westernised, China is in doubt, but old India 
somehow or other is still sound at the core.” Civilisation really means 
no change from the teaching of our wiser ancestors. A common people 
living independently in agricultural occupations enjoy true Home-Rule. 
Some of the ancient institutions, like child marriage and worse, were 
defects to be remedied, but the tendency of Indian civilisation is to 
elevate the moral being whilst that of the West is godless. 


How can India become free? It was only because it had 
adopted Western civilisation that it was not free. There is no 
comparison between India’s case and that of Italy under Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, for Italy remains enslaved. Nor can it be done by arms at 
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all for that would be to accept Western civilisation. Assassination? 
What we need to do is to kill ourselves. It is a cowardly thought, that 
of killing others. Those who will rise to power by murder will 
certainly not make the nation happy, and reforms won by fear can be 
kept only while the fear lasts. There is the same inviolable 
connection between the means and the end as between the seed and 
the tree. Even to drive out a housebreaker by force can do no good. 
Fair means alone can produce fair results. There was another sort of 
force, love-force, soul-force or more popularly passive resistance, 
against which the force of arms is powerless. “You can only govern 
us so long as we remain the governed; we shall no longer have any 
dealings with you.” 


READER : Is there any historical evidence of the success 
of what you have termed soul-force? EDITOR : History in Gujarati 
means “It so happened”, but, as we know it, it is merely the record of 
the world’s wars. The unimpeachable evidence of the success of 
soul-force is that the world lives on in spite of them. Being natural, it 
is not noted in the history. READER: You would disregard the laws? 
We are a law-abiding nation and this is rank disloyalty and going 
even beyond the extremists. EDITOR: That is a new-fangled notion. 
There was no such thing formerly. To obey laws repugnant to our 
conscience is slavery. Even the government only say, if you don’t 
we’ll punish you. It is unmanly to obey laws that are unjust. This is 
the key of self-rule or home-rule. It is gross ignorance to say it is only 
for the weak. Do you think a coward can break a law he dislikes? It 
is superior to the force of arms. If the extremists succeed in driving 
out the English and become governors they will want you and me to 
obey their laws. But a passive resister will not, though blown from 
the mouth of a cannon. 


Even a man weak in body can practise it. Control of the 
mind only is necessary and, that attained, man is free. Those who 
defy death are free from fear and that nation is great which rests its 
head on death as on a pillow. But all the same, it is difficult to become 
a passive resister unless the body also is trained. Those who want to 
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practise it must observe perfect chastity, adopt poverty, follow truth 
and cultivate fearlessness. But it is not to be supposed that that is 
very difficult. Even those trained in arms must do much the same 
and nature has planted in the human breast the ability to endure any 
hardship. . ) 


The discussion then turns on education. Is this too of no use? 
It is an instrument simply that may be used well or ill. Many abuse it 
and few make good use of it. A peasant can have ordinary 
knowledge of the world, earn his bread honestly and know how to 
behave in his community but yet cannot write his name. Do you wish 
to make him discontented? (“Divine” discontent evidently must not 
imperil our daily bread!). It does not make us men or help us to do 
our duty. “I have never found the sciences of use for controlling my 
senses.” But READER asks, “How could you explain to me the 
things you have without it?” And is answered, “Even then it is not for 
the millions, for I can use it only for such as you, which supports my 
contention.” We must not make it a fetish. It may be an ornament but 
character-building has the first place in primary education. By 
receiving English education we have enslaved the nation. Is it not a 
sign of slavery that English, not the mother tongue, is the language of 
the courts of justice? (O! I thought you disapproved of them). We 
have to improve all our languages and get translations of valuable 
English books. A universal language for India should be Hindi, with 
optional Persian or Nagari characters to cultivate closer relations 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, and we can drive out the English 
language in a short time. One effort is required to drive out Western 
civilisation and all else will follow. 


READER: I suppose this includes machinery? EDITOR: It 
has impoverished India. The workers in the mills of Bombay have 
become slaves. If the machinery craze grows it will become an 
unhappy land. It is no easy task to do away with a thing that is 
established. If mill-owners were good, they would contract their 
business and establish in thousands of households the ancient and 
sacred handlooms, but whether they do this or not the people can 
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cease to use machine-made goods. What India did before the influx 
of machine-made articles should be done again to-day. Tram-cars 
and electricity should go like the railways. It should be done 
gradually and what the leaders do the populace will gladly follow. If 
we look on machinery as an evil it will ultimately go. 


The concluding chapter deals with the attitude to be adopted 
to their own political parties, to the English, and to the nation, the 
latter in 19 points that may be condensed as, speaking English rarely, 
doctors and lawyers to give up their professions and take to 
hand-looms, also the wealthy, all to realise it is a time for repentance, 
explation and mourning in which goal, banishment and suffering are 
insufficient rather than excessive prices. The attitude towards the 
English is less easy to condense save as involving their abandonment 
of Western and adoption of the Indian civilisation. If they remain it is 
as the servants of the people. (“Indian” civilisation evidently 
meaning a somewhat idealized and futurist aspiration), they may if 
they please police India, not derive commercial benefit from the land, 
Manchester cloth in particular to be kept out, they must do nothing 
contrary to the religions, eschew eating beef because of the Hindus 
and pork because of the Mahommedans, learn Hindi, stop spending 
money on railways and the military, so that the two nations may 
mutually learn from one another with the root of the relationship in a 
religious soil. 


The interest in this remarkable doctrine lies, of course, in its 
immediate measure of political success, and any one who wishes to 
change the world would do well to study it. Having only just returned 
from a visit to India, the reviewer can honestly say he saw little 
outwardly there to suggest it, except, perhaps a certain race 
consciousness. On the other hand, the internal combustion engine 
seems to have been at least as busy there as elsewhere in altering 
the mode of livelihood of peoples, not to attempt any more profound 
analysis of the situation. 


FREDERICK SODDY 
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2. A DISTURBING BOOK 
THOUGHTS ON READING “HIND SWARAJ” 


[G D. H. Cole is Vice-President of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, Vice-Chairman of the New Fabian 
Research Bureau, and the author of numerous volumes, 
among them valuable expositions of Guild Socialism. He finds 
that the West needs “leaders who are masters of themselves, 
as Gandhi is, but masters after our Western fashion”. He is 
of the opinion that in the West Gandhiji could not be a leader, 
“but only a martyr at most”. Is not this tantamount to 
admitting that even after 2000 years the Occident is not 
willing to accept Jesus Christ?—Eds. ] 


Why must I write about Gandhi’s thirty-year-old book, when 
it would be so much easier to let it alone? Across thirty years it has, 
to me who belong to the West, deep power to disturb—much deeper 
power than it could have had when it was written. For in 1908 Gandhi’s 
conception of Swaraj involved, at its very root, a thorough 
repudiation of the very basis of Western civilisation, of Western 
ideals and standards of value, of Western action and of Western 
thought. Gandhi was repudiating these things, not merely for himself 
or for India, but for humanity, regarding the civilisation of the West as 
but an episode—as an ephemeral thing destined to disappear before 
the unwinking gaze of the older and more permanent civilisation of 
the Indian people. Western law, Western medicine, Western 
machinery—upon all these was the dust of ages soon to settle down. 
India, so far from imitating the West, was to ignore it : Swaraj, so far 
from involving an adoption of Western habits of life or thought, was 
to blot them out almost as if they had never been. 


Thirty years ago, when Gandhi wrote in this strain, the 
foundations of Western civilisation looked stable—under Western 
eyes. England might ‘lose’ India—some of us hoped she would, in 
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the sense of losing the power to rule over the Indians as subject 
peoples. But we were hardly thinking of the possibility that England 
itself—the England we knew, changed out of all recognition by the 
events of less than two hundred years—might be swept away, and 
all the civilisation of Western Europe melt into a mangled mass of 
twisted metal-work and torn flesh, the harvest of human 
inventiveness mishandled by human devilment and fear. But to-day 
who among us has confidence that this Western civilisation will 
survive at all? It is not ‘doomed’; but it is threatened, and it grows 
plainer and plainer that it can be saved from destruction only if it can 
be quickly and radically transformed from within. 


Gandhi's case against the West looks, then, infinitely 
stronger than it looked, to us Westerners, thirty years ago. For it 
does seem as if all our material advances in machine mastery were 
unloosing upon us, not the plenty for which we had hoped, but an 
overmastering capacity for destruction. Nor is it merely that we have 
grown more efficient in dealing out death and mutilation. We have 
also grown more cruel—or some of us have; and those of us who 
are untouched by the recrudescence of cruelty know not how to 
prevent its spread without dire risk of falling ourselves under its spell. 
We are torn horribly between the will to resist evil and the sense that 
in resisting it we may become evil and fail to achieve anything except 
an universal desolation. Stalin perhaps is troubled by no such fears : 
I do not know. He at any rate is trying to save the machine-age from 
destruction by developing further, on a basis of mass-ownership and 
unrestricted consumption, the power of the machine. But we, further 
West, watch the great Russian venture with growing anxiety; for 
there too we find cruelty and mass-persecution and intolerance. And, 
in the Western ‘democracies’, we arm feverishly for defence, 
without even the sense of creation and what the Greeks called 
ATHLOS that, Iam sure, makes dictatorship an exciting experience 
to many in Nazi Germany as well as in the Soviet Union. 


And yet—I am not a Gandhist. I do not believe that Western 
civilisation is of sharp necessity at enmity with the human soul. I do 
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not believe that science is man’s curse, or that the world would be 
better without doctors or without machines. I do care about the body 
as well as the soul, and about the enjoyments of the body. I do not 
believe that the peasant life is best, or that home-spun is to be 
preferred to machine-made, or that it would be better for men to 
sweep all their discoveries of the past two centuries aside, and go 
back to take up their lives again at a point, I know not where in 
history, before these things had become their masters. I make no 
judgement for Indians concerning the road they should travel; for I 
am not competent to make any judgement. But for myself and the 
men and women I know I am not prepared to say that Western 
civilisation is inherently false to the souls of men. 


In this book Gandhi speaks of the evils of the Indian 
civilisation—of child marriage and child widows, of prostitution, of 
the sacrifice of sheep and goats in the name of religion. But these 
things, he says, are defects of Indian civilisation, and not of its 
essence. I say that the horrors in Spain and Abyssinia, the perpetual 
fear that hangs over us, the destitution in the midst of potential plenty— 
_ even the money-grubbing that we have allowed to become the 
master of our lives—are defects, grave defects of our Western 
civilisation, but are not of its very essence, however much 
appearances may seem to-day to make against this defence. | 
believe that we can save and ennoble our Western civilisation if we 
will : that we can make a better world without wholesale destruction 
of the very roots of our way of life. I do not say that we shall mend 
this civilisation of ours; but I do not believe it to be past mending. I do 
not believe that it rests upon a sheer denial of what is necessary to 
the human soul. 


I do, however, agree that politics will not save us, and that 
something must happen simultaneously in the minds (or souls) of many 
of us if our civilisation 1s to be saved at all. I agree that for us, as well 
as for Indians, Swaraj must be an individual as well as a political 
experience. It must come to us as something that fills us with a power 
to deny fear. To-day our fears are hurling us towards our 
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destruction. Fear breeds counter-fear; it causes us to huddle together 
under this or that dictator, to cry out for protection or for an 
aggression which is the self assertiveness of panic. If there were no 
fear, the might of dictators would melt in an hour, and 
‘democracies’ would turn democratic in the twinkling of an eye. 
There would be no rulers and no ruled : no bullies and no victims. We 
should be civilised peoples, masters of ourselves, and strong enough 
to make ourselves without peril the masters of nature. 


If there were no fear! But Gandhi knows, much better than 
he knew thirty years ago, that fear cannot be driven out of men’s 
minds by exhortation. A man here and there may conquer fear; but 
not even a saint can expel it wholly from him. I think Gandhi admits 
that, because of the fear in men’s minds, he must work, in any 
movement that involves co-operation of many for a common end, for 
something that falls far short of his ideal. Alone, he can aim directly 
at his ideal—for its realisation in himself. Corporately, as he says in 
his preface of 1921 (prefixed to the present re-print of his book) he 
must work “for parliamentary Swaraj in accordance with the wishes 
of the people of India”. 


We have all, individually, to face this problem of translating 
our ideals into political practices. Indeed, we have to face two 
problems. We have both to discover terms on which we work with | 
others towards the realisation of our ideals, and as individuals, to 
translate into action, personally as well as politically, our ideal of 
ourselves. Gandhi solved long ago, for himself, the second of these 
problems. That is his immense strength—that he is as near as a 
man can be to Swaraj in a purely personal sense. But I think he 
has never solved, to his own satisfaction, the other problem—that of 
finding terms of collaboration that could span the gulf between man 
and man, between acting alone and helping others to act in 
accordance with their lights, which involves acting with them and as 
one of them—being at once one’s self and someone else, someone 
one’s self can and must regard and criticise and attempt to value. 
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Indeed, I think this problem is insoluble in any final sense. It 
requires constant adjustments and accommodations; and unless a 
man is very firmly seated in himself his alter ego all too easily ceases 
to be objective to him, and usurps the place of his soul. Gandhiji’s 
strength is to have made himself proof against that usurpation; and 
we in the West shall go down to defeat unless we can find guides and 
leaders who are also proof against it. 


But, to make ourselves proof, need we be ascetics as Gandhi 
is? And need we put our own civilisation behind us? If we must, then 
there is nothing before us but bloody destruction to clear the 
encumbered way; for it is impossible, in the West, to make a 
movement on these terms. If our civilisation is radically wrong, it will 
destroy itself; and in proportion as we are skilled in science the work 
of destruction will be horrible and the suffering intense. Men in the 
mass cannot be led against all their ingrained habits and values. The 
Gandhi of this book could not be, in the West, a leader, but only a 
martyr at most. 


If, however, the fault in our civilisation is but superficial, 
however pervasive and disastrous; if our men are men underneath 
the veneer, and our technicians and scientists ready enough to work 
for good human ends given but half a chance, then we need not 
despair. We shall need leaders who are masters of themselves, as 
Gandhi is, but masters after our Western fashion, which is not his, or 
India’s. 


I ask pardon, if this is not the article I was meant to write— 
if it says too little about India, and too much about our own Western 
perplexities. In writing about a book, one can write only trivialities 
unless one sets down what the book made one think and feel. 
Therefore, I must end with yet another Western application of Gandhi’s 
lesson. 


Swaraj, for Gandhi, involves non-violence, because non- 
co-operation is the finally effective weapon. So it is, I daresay, where 
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a people of many millions is set against a handful of foreign rulers. 
But is it so when German and Italian airmen are massacring the 
Spanish people, when Japanese airmen are slaughtering thousands 
upon thousands in Chinese cities, when German armies have marched 
into Austria and are threatening to march into Czechoslovakia, when 
Abyssinia has been bloodily bombed into defeat? Until two years or 
so ago, I believed myself opposed to war and death-dealing violence 
under all circumstances. But to-day, hating war, I would risk war to 
stop these horrors. I would risk war; and yet, even now, that second 
self of mine shrinks back appalled at the thought of killing a man. 
Personally, I would much sooner die than kill. But may it not be my 
duty to try to kill rather than to die? Gandhi might answer that no 
such dilemma could confront a man who had achieved his personal 
Swaraj. I do not claim to have achieved mine; but I am unconvinced 
that the dilemma would confront me, here and now in Western 
Europe, less disturbingly if] had. 


G. D. H. COLE 


It is neither prevision, nor prophecy; no more than is the signalling of a 
comet or star, several years before its appearance. It is simply knowledge and 
mathematically correct computations which enable the WISE MEN OF THE EAST 
to foretell, for instance, that England is on the eve of such or another catastrophe; 
France, nearing such a point of her cycle, and Europe in general threatened with, or 
rather, on the eve of, a cataclysm, which her own cycle of racial Karma has led her 
to. 

—H. P. BLAVATSKY in The Secret Doctrine, (1888) 
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3. THE TEACHING OF GANDHI 


[C. Delisle Burns is a University Lecturer, British 
Editor of The International Journal of Ethics, author of 
several books; but to these academical qualifications he adds 
a practical experience gained at the British Ministry of 
Reconstruction and as Assistant Secretary of the 
International Organizing Committee of the League of 
Nations Labour Office. His views on machinery and 
morality are cogent. He stresses the point, sometimes apt to 
be overlooked in India, that Western civilisation is not merely 
mechanical.—Eds. ] 


The influence in India of Mahatma Gandhi is one of the most 
important factors in contemporary social development. Historians will 
undoubtedly treat it as more important in the long record of the growth 
of civilised life in the whole world than the more limited influence of 
such leaders in the false gospel of violence as Hitler, Mussolini and 
Stalin. The extent of Gandhi’s influence is well enough understood, 
even in the West; but the kind or quality of that influence is hardly 
appreciated outside a very small circle in England, France and 
America. The reprint, therefore, in a cheap form of Gandhi’s 
summary of his own teaching, called Indian Home Rule, is greatly 
to be welcomed. Even if those who are accustomed to think in terms 
of the ideals in Western civilisation, will not agree with all that Gandhi 
has to say, they will, no doubt, feel that he expresses a point of view 
which is seldom clearly stated in any community. The book now 
reprinted was written in 1908; and the preface of the reprint includes 
a warning given by Gandhi in 1921 that although he “maintains his old 
principle of ‘self-rule’ in private life, his corporate activity is devoted 
to the attainment of parliamentary Swaray”. 


A student of the history of civilisation will note, first, the 
governing principles of Gandhi’s thought, which are in the main valid 
and would have been treated as undeniable, if we were not faced by 
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the recrudescence of barbarism in Hitler’s Germany. Gandhi; first 
principle is that moral distinctions between good and bad, right 
and wrong, justice and injustice, are of fundamental importance, 
as compared with more superficial distinctions between men in 
race, sex, religion or political opinion. No civilisation at all is 
possible unless this is admitted. The application of this principle 
may be difficult because of social traditions or habits of mind based 
upon unconscious prejudice. But no civilised man in the East or the 
West doubts that moral values, as expressed in right action or just 
social conditions, are of more importance than the pursuit of wealth 
and power. It follows from this principle that the means for attaining 
justice are not mainly physical forces. But at this point the teaching 
of Gandhi becomes less intelligible to those who belong to the 
tradition of the West. Perhaps the reason is to be found mainly in a 
difference of language and in different uses of certain terms or phrases 
which cannot well be translated from one language into another. 
According to Gandhiji “The Gujarati equivalent for civilisation means 
‘good conduct’ ”; but it is by no means clear what Gandhi thinks the 
English words “good conduct” usually imply. He is perhaps not 
considering the distinction between good intentions and right action; 
for he continues—‘‘if this definition be correct, India has nothing to 
learn from anybody else”. It is a commonplace, at least in the 
Western tradition, that a man may be “good” in so far as he has good 
intentions, but his actions may be wrong or evil. The inquisitor who 
burnt heretics in the Middle Ages, no doubt had the best of intentions; 
but he could have learnt something from somebody else about right 
action. 


We can see, however, a correct meaning in Gandhi’s 
opposition to the use of force as an instrument of justice, even if it is 
the force used by victims in revolt against oppression. In the Western 
tradition this principle would be stated somewhat differently from the 
way in which Gandhi expresses it. We admit that all questions of 
comparative force or physical strength must be ruled out, if 
grievances are to be redressed and claims recognised upon the basis 
of justice. But we admit also that, if revolutionary force is useless to 
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establish moral authority, so also the superior force of the rich and 
the privileged, of the conquerors of alien nations and the controllers 
of races other than their own does not give them moral authority. If 
therefore, force ought not to be used to destroy oppression, 
oppression equally ought not to be maintained by the use of force. 


And this implies that there must be some practical means for 
the removal of oppression and the redress of grievances other than 
the use of force. But if such means are to be found in the free 
discussion of opposing views, any Government worthy of the name 
must suppress, if necessary by armed force, the use of force by any 
one group of citizens or subjects against another. Such force used by 
a Government which is based upon moral authority, is an instrument 
for the maintenance of toleration. Discussion and persuasion are 
impossible if any one group in politics or religion can use the 
concentration camp or political murder against its opponents. Civilised 
life is the toleration of all opinions except one—that is, the 
opinion of those who advocate and use intolerance against their 
opponents. But it is by no means certain that Gandhi distinguishes, 
at least in this little book, between force, as an instrument of moral 
authority, and force used by any group of gangsters or political 
irreconcilables. He is right in saying that India ought not to copy the 
methods of armed rebellion, which were used to make the 
nationalism of Italy and other countries. India has something of her 
own to contribute to the tradition of civilised life; and Indians ought to 
be able to ensure that no force is ever used except as the instrument 
of moral authority. But when moral authority decays or is in dispute, 
there is always a danger that force may be used, not as an 
instrument of moral authority, but as a substitute for it. 


Gandhi’s belief in what he calls “soul force” would be 
accepted by the best representatives of Western civilisation. He 
identifies this “soul force” with what Kropotkin called “mutual aid”, 
the “love” which binds families and neighbours and nations together. 
The sympathy and co-operation upon which the progress of civilised 
life has always depended, as Gandhi rightly says, has been too much 
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neglected in the study of history. But in the conscious use of this 
“soul force” Gandhi proposes to identify it with “passive resistance”. 
In his discussion of policy he implies that a refusal to obey the law in 
passive resistance rests upon an obedience to a “conscience” which 
is morally superior to the law. All kinds of difficulties arise from such 
an appeal to conscience, but here again it may be merely a matter of 
words. No one denies that a government without moral authority 
must sooner or later collapse, because its citizens or subjects will not 
cooperate, however great the armed forces of such a government 
may be. But there are other difficulties of language. “Truth force” 
seems to be used by Gandhi for what is more commonly called 
truthfulness as the moral quality of a person. And again, no one doubts 
in the West or the East that civilised life and community worth living 
in, depend upon the reliability of its members and the tendency of 
most of them to treat the common good as superior to any private 
gain. So far, at least, the teaching of Gandhi reinforces, and perhaps 
improves upon what we, in the West, have learnt to believe about 
civilised life. Jt would be a very great advantage in English and 
American politics as well as in the conduct of industry and 
common life in the West, if the influence of such a man as Gandhi 
were to spread among us. It would reinforce moral principles which 
tend to be obscured by the pursuit of wealth and power. 


On the other hand, there are elements in the teaching of 
Mahatma Gandhi which are completely mistaken. He himself, no 
doubt, will admit the right of criticism; and therefore it is as well to 
say quite clearly, from the point of view of a student of Western 
civilisation, that that civilisation does not consist of trains, tram-cars 
and hospitals. Nor are lawyers and doctors, whatever their 
excellencies or their defects, the chief representatives of Western 
civilisation. We have, in the West, a great tradition of music and the 
plastic arts, of drama and lyric poetry in many different languages, of 
selfless devotion to the pursuit of truth among scientists, and 
examples of religious and moral insight and enthusiasm which are 
not less great than those of any other type of civilisation. 
Unfortunately the small groups of English men and women who 
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control other countries and reside in them, are generally 
ignorant of the arts and the sciences of Western civilisation 
itself, Even missionaries, who go to alien races to spread what 
they believe to be the truth, are generally ignorant of the 
greatest achievement of Western civilisation in the arts and the 
sciences and the history of religion and morals. To condemn 
Western civilisation, therefore, because of the mechanisms which 
are taken to be its characteristic expression, is to misunderstand what 
is being opposed. And unfortunately many young Indian students come 
to Europe and hear nothing of the music, see nothing of the plastic 
arts and have no experience of the varied religious experience of the 
West, but confine their studies to abstract, bookish economics or 
politics, or—worse still to engineering. They miss the essentials in 
concentrating upon the obvious. 


Another mistake in Gandhi’s teaching is his condemnation of 
machinery as evil. “It is necessary to realise”, he says, “that 
machinery is bad.” And in the list of books given at the end of Indian 
Home Rule, the books of Tolstoi and Ruskin have a prominent place. 
Ruskin clearly had what psychologists would call a “complex” about 
railways; and Tolstoi was an extreme egoist who never understood 
the services of others upon which he depended. But Gandhi goes so 
far as to say that railways spread epidemic disease, and that 
“railways can become a disturbing agency for the evil one only.” 
Presumably aeroplanes, radio and cinemas and other mechanisms 
that are yet to come, would be thought by Gandhi to be still worse. 
This is a fundamental philosophical error. It implies that we are to 
regard as morally evil any instrument which may be misused. But 
even the spinning-wheel is a machine; and spectacles on the nose 
are mere mechanisms for “bodily” eyesight. The plough is a 
machine; and the very earliest mechanisms for drawing water are 
themselves only the later survivals of perhaps ten thousand years of 
human effort to improve the lives of men. In ancient Athens they 
used to condemn in a Court of Law the instrument which had been 
used to kill a man. But it is ridiculous to treat as morally good or evil 
the mechanisms which may be used equally by saints and villains. 
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This is a mere transference to material objects of moral judgments 
which have no reference to them. Any mechanism may be misused; 
but if it is, the moral evil is in the man who misuses it, not in the 
mechanism. There is indeed, a danger that the teaching of Gandhi 
may lead back into the old mistake of village-pump politics, in which 
the distinction between good and evil is identified with the distinction 
between what is familiar and what is strange. If Gandhi’s teaching 1s 
to have its highest value in its emphasis upon moral issues and 
opposition to the pursuit of private wealth and power, it must be freed 
from the confusion which arises when mechanisms are given the 
moral qualities which really belong to those who use or misuse them. 


C. DELISLE BURNS 
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4. ASPIRITUAL CLASSIC 


[John Middleton Murry is a Christian and a 
Socialist, but not an orthodox churchman nor a partisan waving 
a red flag. He has been seeking ways and means to give a 
concrete embodiment to his theories, dreams and hopes, and 
naturally finds great inspiration in Hind Swaraj which we 
sent him last April_—Eds. ] 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule is a great book. Gandhi 
wrote it in 1908. It is his statement of the ideal: his original exposition 
of his deepest convictions. But, in spite of its clarity and beauty, it 
confronts us with the awkward question: how far, in allying himself 
with the nationalist political movement in India, Gandhi has negated 
his own religious philosophy. For example, few more scathing 
criticisms of the parliamentary system of government have been 
written than that in chapter V, which teaches also (probably with 
truth) that the parliamentary system is integrally connected with 
modern mechanical “civilisation”, which Gandhi abhors. He concludes: 
“If India copies England”— in establishing parliamentary 
government,—“‘it is my firm conviction that she will be ruined.” One 
cannot refrain from asking how Gandhi justified to his own mind his 
devotion of his “corporate activity to the attainment of Parliamentary 
Swaraj”. The contradiction appears to be insuperable and it is hardly 
to be wondered at that Gandhi refers to “writings which suggest that 
I am playing a deep game, and that I am using the present turmoil to 
foist my fads on India”. 


True, no reader, sensitive to the moral beauty of the vision of 
Hind Swaraj, could possibly suppose that Gandhi was “playing a 
deep game”; but the contradiction is only the more bewildering. No 
doubt Gandhi himself has offered explanations of it. Unfortunately, I 
am ignorant of them. The only one that occurs to me is that, first, 
Gandhi must make an absolute distinction (which I should find 
untenable) between “individual” and “corporate” activity; and, 
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second, that he decided that it was worth any sacrifice to establish 
the idea and practice of non-violence in the Indian Nationalist 
movement. I conjecture that the crucial decision, for Gandhi, must 
have lain here; and that he convinced himself that the establishment 
of non-violence as a mere technique of political pressure, even though 
in pursuit of ends diametrically opposed to his own, would, in fact, 
ultimately promote his real ends and not the ostensible ones. That is 
not, indeed, to play a deep game; but it is something which cruder 
souls would thus describe. In other words, Gandhi must hold, or must 
have held, that the use of non-violent means by natures and for ends 
still essentially violent does in reality tend to change both the natures 
and the ends. 


The issue is one of great and urgent importance. Recent 
experience of the stay-in strike in France certainly seems to indicate 
that the efficacy of non-violence is quickly exhausted when used as 
a mere technique of political pressure, in situations where violent 
methods are manifestly doomed to fail. But whether that is to be 
interpreted as confirming what we may suppose to have been Gandhi’s 
intuition is still doubtful. One may accept whole-heartedly Gandhi’s 
dictum in Chapter XVI: “The means may be likened to a seed, the 
end to a tree, and there is just the same inviolable connection 
between the means and the end as there is between the seed and the 
tree.” But the question remains: “What is a non-violent means?” Is 
non-violence, faute de mieux, really non-violence at all? Gandhi, 
himself, is acutely aware of the difficulty. His complaint that “non- 
violence is not being carried out in the spirit of the book” is 
essentially a complaint that non-violence has become a mere 
technique of pressure. 


If it were (carried out in the spirit of the book), India would 
establish Swaraj in a day. If India adopted the doctrine of love as an 
active part of her religion and introduced it into her politics, Swaraj 
would descend on India from heaven. But I am painfully aware that 
that event is far off as yet. 
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Yes, but the Swaraj that would be thus established is 
emphatically not the Parliamentary Swaraj for which the non-violent 
technique is being used, and to the achievement of which, Gandhi 
‘ gays, his corporate activity is devoted. The contradiction emerges 
undiminished. 


It generally betrays a lack of imagination to criticise a great 
spiritual leader of his contradictions. I hope that I shall be acquitted 
of unimaginative criticism of Gandhi, whom I deeply admire, and 
whose book, Hind Swaraj, I consider one of the spiritual classics of 
the world. It is precisely because J feel that we in England are 
faced with the same fundamental problem as Gandhi, that I insist 
on dragging this central ambiguity into the light. What Gandhi means 
by real Swaraj, as distinct from and even diametrically opposed to 
Parliamentary Swaraj, would be expressed in Christian idiom as 
something between the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth, and the restoration of the primitive village-community. By 
calling it something between the religious dream and the historical 
fact, I do not at all imply that it is a hybrid; I mean simply to emphasise 
the necessity of deciding whether the goal is essentially other-worldly, 
or not : so that the intimate connection between Gandhi’s perplexity 
and the present condition of Christian thought may be plain. For the 
real question that is now tormenting the souls of European 
Christians who are not merely nominal is whether the 
fundamental Christian notion of the Kingdom of Heaven has its 
validity only in a supra-terrestrial condition .But if that were 
once to be admitted, many Christians, myself among them, feel 
that the vitality and truth of Christianity would largely be lost. 


I find it impossible to discern any essential difference 
between Gandhi’s vision of real Swaraj and what I believe to be the 
authentic Christian vision of the Kingdom of Heaven. But there are 
distinctions. One is that Gandhi can, more easily than we, make his 
vision concrete by turning to the actual village-community which still 
survives in India; whereas the Christian thinker has to turn to the 
village-community of the European middle ages. And another more 
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obvious distinction is that, whereas Gandhi has made up his mind that 
the technical “civilisation” of Europe is altogether evil and is to be 
wholly rejected, the European Christian thinker is compelled to ask 
himself whether it is not absolutely necessary to preserve some basic 
elements of the mechanical technique : first, because European life 
is now so completely bound up with them that it would collapse into 
ruin if they were withdrawn; and secondly, because the same 


spiritual imagination which can conceive as a reality a society based - 


on Love (which is Gandhi’s real Swaraj) can also conceive that such 
a society could just as well make true and humane use of the» 
machine. For although the machine—or power production—has so 
disastrously become the master instead of the slave of European 
“civilisation,” it does nevertheless offer an immense and universal 
liberation from human drudgery. Simply to reject it, as Gandhi, 
following Tolstoy, does, is to declare that mankind 1s inherently 
incapable of using the most tremendous and therefore the most 
ambiguous gift of God except to its own damnation. Probably it is the. 
fact that at the present stage of human evolution, mankind is 
incapable of using the Machine except to its own perdition, and it 
seems quite doubtful whether mankind can pass beyond its present 
stage, except at the price of universal disaster which takes all meaning 
from that “beyond”. But we are not, as spiritual beings, compelled to 
believe that the advance is possible? To put it otherwise, does not 
Gandhi’s own belief in “the gospel of love” compel him also to 
believe that Love can control even the Machine to the purposes of 
love? 


I do not see how Gandhi can escape this conclusion, except 
by dogmatically holding the position that the spiritual life, or the life of 
Love, can be lived only in primitive communities, which are 
artificially made inaccessible to the temptation of the Machine. Gandhi, 
if I understand him aright, would object to the word “artificially” here; 
and would say that there was nothing artificial in the conscious 
decision of acommunity to reject the Machine. And that is true, up to 
a point. But does not the very achievement of the spiritual insight 
sufficient to resist the introduction of the Machine, necessarily also 
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imply the achievement of the spiritual power, the self-discipline, to 
use the Machine beneficently? In other words, if Satyagraha is a 
real condition permeating and inspiring a community, must not that 
community obviously possess the wisdom and self-control to use the 
Machine for truly communal ends? 


Here, I feel, Gandhiji’s magnificent insight fails both him and 
us. If I am mistaken, I desire to be corrected. For this is the 
fundamental problem of the world to-day. To declare, as Gandhi does 
in Hind Swaraj, that the Machine is just simply evil, and necessarily 
and for ever creative of evil, seems to me finally to be turning one’s 
back on the actual perplexity of mankind. Gandhi’s apparent 
conception that any mechanical aid to the capacities of the unaided 
man is unnatural and evil is surely arbitrary. “I should like to add” (he 
says in Chapter X) “that man is so made by nature as to require him 
to restrict his movements as far as his hands and feet will take him.” 
I am very far indeed from regarding such a statement as absurd; on | 
the contrary, I think Gandhi is trying to bring into currency an all- 
important but forgotten truth, but I also think he makes the mistake of 
trying to state it so simply that it becomes false. He forgets, in the 
urgency of his vision, that the very spinning-wheel he loves is also a 
machine, and also unnatural. On his principles it should be abolished. 


The truth, the profound truth, of which Gandhi is one of the 
greatest prophets, is that Nature—considered as a pattern of the 
harmonious life of man—is indeed our guide; but he forgets to 
emphasise that Nature grows and expands, and that the true 
guidance of Nature is discovered only in Man, and, alas, through 
human suffering. Thus, and not otherwise, is the discovery made that 
Nature demands that Man should be guided by Love : and that if 
Man does not submit his new powers and potencies to the rule of 
love, he must end by destroying himself. The guidance of Nature is 
not given, as a simple datum, to Man; it is revealed to him by 
suffering. We cannot look back on any actual order of society—not 
even the village-community of India—and say “There Nature reigned; 
there Love was supreme.” It was not. When man lacks the power to° 
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do evil, we must not speak of him as refraining from evil by the virtue 
of Love. 


To put the point otherwise, the asceticism of the spiritual 
leader is of a different order from the simplicity of the poor 
peasant. Innocence is not the same as Imagination; any more than 
non-violence, faute de mieux, expresses the soul-force of Love. So, 
in the social history of mankind, the pre-machine community may be 
a far better, more human and more spiritual society, than the mass- 
society produced by the Machine; but its weakness is that it has no 
power of resistance against the Machine. In so far as Gandhi 
believes that it has, he appears to me mistaken, though I profoundly 
agree with him that the only power which can resist the devastation 
of the Machine is the soul-force of Love. But precisely that power is 
not in the pre-machine community; if it were, the Machine would 
have done no harm. But it is not in any natural community, because it 
is developed only in the twice-born soul. That power, of definite and 
conscious self-renunciation, may just as well be used, and would be 
used more creatively, to control the Machine than to annihilate it. 
Thus I am forced to the conclusion that the ultimate social goal of 
the spiritual leader in the modern world should be not to 
withdraw backwards to the pre-machine community, but to 
advance forwards to the creation of a society capable of using 
the machine without incurring material and spiritual self- 
devastation. As far as my imagination carries me, such a society 
would have to be based on the pattern of the village-community. It 
would be a great federation of village-communities, enriched by so 
much of mechanical aid as could be admitted without danger to its 
spiritual well-being; therefore such a society would have to be 
pervaded by the ethos of self renunciation. Gandhi’s criticism, I 
imagine, would be that if the ethos of self-renunciation were ever to 
be so established as to permit such a society, that society would just 
as easily forego the saving of human effort produced by the 
machine: which Is, in fact, the exact converse of my criticism of his 
position. At this point, the opposites become one: for it is equally easy 
for the ethos of self-renunciation either to renounce the machine 
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completely or use it in ways consistent with the spiritual well-being 
of the community. 


So that, apparently, if my own may be taken as a typical 
Western mind, the Eastern mind meets the Western mind in a 
genuine unity to-day—in the absolute necessity, if there is to be any 
solution of the universal human crisis which impends upon us all, ofa 
new preaching of the gospel of Love and Renurciation. The only 
name in which that can be preached to Western man is the name of 
Christ; and I suppose that, if Christ who loved even unto death, were 
to become the real leader of the West,— the truly acknowledged and 
loyally followed pattern of human behaviour— he would become the 
leader of the East also. We should “be gathered together from the 
East and from the West” in his name. Assuredly, I see absolutely no 
hope for Western “civilisation” except the kindling of a vast and* 
consuming flame of Christian Love. The choice appears to be 
between that, or mass-murder on a scale at which the imagination 
sickens. If the miracle should come to pass in Europe, it will not be all 
our doing. The influence of Gandhi will have counted for much. He 
has reminded us that the way of non-violence is a possible way, not 
indeed towards the achievement of parliamentary democracy (for 
that we have, and it is with the failure of it that we are confronted in 
England), but a possible way out of the horrors into which the mass- 
democracies of Europe are preparing to plunge. The greatest 
Christian teacher in the modern world is Gandhi; and Hind Swaraj 
is (I believe ) the greatest book that has been written in modern 
times. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRAY 


Blind unintelligent asceticism is mere folly—H. P. BLAVATSKY 
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5. THE LAW OF LOVE 


[J.D. Beresford not only appreciates but accepts 
for personal practice the doctrine of soul-force. But he 
inclines to doubt the practicability of the Gospel of Gandhiji 
as applied to a State. If a person can by knowledge and 
application overcome his greed, so can a country which is 
but made up of persons. It must be remembered, however, 
that the real spiritual work of Hind Swaraj has not begun in 
the State of India, for her sons and daughters are not yet 
free to shape her destiny. Only when those convinced of the 
efficacy of the Law of Love occupy the places of the 
legislator and the administrator will the leaven of Hind 
Swaraj do its beneficent work for this ancient land. The 
problem is : Is there a sufficient number of Indians who 
recognize the great worth of the Law of Love, of Ahimsa, as 
a Way-of Life on earth?—Eds. ] 


Hind Swaraj, cast in the form of question and answer, was 
written by Gandhiji just thirty years ago, and published by him serially 
in Indian Opinion, which he was then editing. Nothing has been 
altered in this reprint. There was nothing to alter, because the lessons 
there taught are not those of a political creed that must adapt itself to 
ever-changing conditions, but of that fundamental creed which has 
been known and lost alternatively through the long cycles of human 
development that reach back into abysses of time beside which the 
10,000 years or so of modern history is but a single tick of the great 
cosmic block. 


Nevertheless, since so few people in Western Europe have 
anything approaching a true estimate of Gandhiji’s creed—the vast 
majority of the English ruling class regarding him as a politician who 
is, in their phrase, “playing his own game” in Indian affairs— it will 
be as well to touch first upon that aspect of his general principles 
which have at the present moment a definite bearing on the problem 
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of Home Rule for India in its political sense. 


In the first place, then, let it be stated quite plainly that Gandhiji 
does not hate the English, and would never be party to any revolution 
designed to turn the English out of India by force of arms. This point 
is made clearly and repeatedly in more than one of the dialogues, in 
which the questioner, conceived as an average, patriotically minded 
reader of Indian Opinion, represents the militant, rebellious attitude 
of Young India, fiercely resentful of a completely alien Government 
and eager to expel them from the country at any cost. That is an 
attitude with which any thoughtful, unprejudiced on-looker may have 
a certain sympathy. It is typical of the political methods of the present 
day, and if we are ready to admire ardent nationalism in the West, we 
cannot in all honesty condemn it in the East—from a political point 
of view. 


Gandhiji’s point of view, however, is not political in its 
narrow sense. It is true that he deprecates the English Rule, not 
because he criticises 1ts methods, which are as good as any other 
methods of modern civilisation, and better than some, but because he 
desires to see the ancient culture of India left unimpeded, uninterfered 
with, to achieve its own proper and natural development. For him the 
English are worthy of honour as representatives of the prevailing 
civilisation of the West. In his brief historical retrospect of their gradual 
control of the country in the days of the old East India company, he is 
strictly fair in his judgments. He would not, necessarily, even if the 
thing could be done peacefully, turn them out of India. But his gaze is 
steadily fixed on ideal that can never be realised under English rule. 


If this ideal is examined in detail, as it is, indeed, examined in 
these dialogues, those who understand the esoteric teachings of THE 
ARYAN PATH will find nothing with which they can be in 
disagreement; we may take for granted that we shall find here 
accepted as a first and last commandment, a recognition of the law 
of universal charity. The chapters on “Brute Force” and “Passive 
Resistance” are eloquent arguments on the plane of common 
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experience, for the keeping of that law were it only for the 
immediate worldly benefit of mankind. That love is the single agent 
of “soul-force” or “truth-force” is for Gandhiji, as he says, “a 
scientific truth”. And it is this criterion that he uses throughout to 
solve the problems put to him by his impatient interlocutor. He shows, 
for instance, how the exercise of the rule of love, or failing that of 
tolerance and sympathy, is the only possible solution of the strife 
between the Hindu and Mahomedan populations. 


But, beyond this, he goes on to demonstrate that his ideal of 
a happy India cannot be achieved until she is ready to abandon all the 
seductions and conveniences, for what they may be worth, of 
Western Civilisation. One of his instances is that of the use of 
lawyers, the settlement of disputes and grievances by reference to a 
supposedly impartial tribunal which has no personal knowledge of 
the parties concerned. He points out that the arrangement of all 
quarrels may and should be made between the parties themselves, 
and that the whole principle of paying a lawyer to whose personal 
interest it will be to lie and cheat if need be to win his case, is 
fundamentally an evil one. 


Further than this, he asserts that machinery is one of the 
false gods worshipped by modern man, a god that will ultimately help 
to destroy him. The craze for movement about the face of the Earth, 
for speed and still greater speed, the increasing restlessness, the 
demand for distraction, all so typical of our present civilisation, can 
only lead, says Gandhiji, to destruction. His vision is of a peasant 
India, indifferent to the world about her, practising her immemorial 
arts and crafts, and moving slowly towards that consummation of 
philosophy, the knowledge of her own soul. 


Now, as has been said, this is a doctrine that no Theosophist 
can find fault with,—and also, the condemnation of machinery in this 
connection is now becoming, on some ground or another, a familiar 
outcry,—the more so since we witness the ingenuities of its 
employment in devising and manufacturing instruments of death. But 
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as a matter of practical service to the present condition of India, 
Gandhij1’s gospel will be of no more value than was the same gospel 
preached by Gautama to India twenty-four centuries ago. We praise 
and honour Gandhiji for his courage in bearing witness to the eternal 
truths. We know that if there were enough righteous men in India 
to-day, they might save the city. But the eternal purpose, so far as 
mankind as a whole is concerned, cannot be served by any attempt 
to re-establish an earlier condition. The law of spiritual evolution 
demands change no less than that of physical evolution. The 
appearance of this change that has come with such a terrible 
increase of pace in the past half-century may be evil. It may bring 
suffering and death to uncountable millions throughout the world. 
But we have to accept it in the same spirit as that in which Gandhiji 
accepts British rule in India, by meeting it with passive resistance. In 
the midst of this wild, useless competition begotten by modern 
civilisation, we can still practice in our own lives, the law of love to 
mankind. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


We, Theosophists, say that your vaunted progress and civilization are no 
better than a host of will-o’-the-wisps, flickering over a marsh which exhales a 
poisonous and deadly miasma. This, because we see selfishness, crime, immorality, 
and all the evils imaginable, pouncing upon unfortunate mankind from this Pandora’s 
box which you call an age of progress, and increasing pari passu with the growth of 
your material civilization. At such a price, better the inertia and inactivity of Buddhist 
countries, which have arisen only as a consequence of ages of political slavery. ... 


To the masses, who need only practical guidance and support, 
metaphysics and mysticism are not of much consequence; but for the educated, the 
natural leaders of the masses, those whose modes of thought and action will sooner 
or later be adopted by those masses, they are of the greatest importance. It is only 
by means of the philosophy that an intelligent and educated man can avoid the 
intellectual suicide of believing on blind faith; and it is only by assimilating the strict 
continuity and logical coherence of the Eastern, if not esoteric, doctrines, that he can 
realise their truth. 

—H. P. BLAVATSKY in The Key to Theosophy (1889) 
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6. AREVOLUTIONARY MESSAGE 


“ONE OF THE BEST HANDBOOKS” 


[Hugh I’A. Fausset puts his finger on the right 
key when he describes the purpose of Hind Swaraj as the 
saving of India from “the modern civilisation which is eating 
into the vitals of the West”— in which West now “we are 
more ready to listen ....for our self-complacence has 
received some rude shocks”. We wish a greater number of 
Indians, especially among the young, clearly perceived the 
failures of the Occidental civilisation, as do Mr. Fausset and 
many thinkers like him.—Eds. ] 


Hind Swaraj was written in 1908 in answer to those 
Indians who preached violence as a remedy for their country’s ills. It 
was published serially in Jndian Opinion and later in book form. But 
for some years it has been out of print. It is now issued in Mr. Gandhi’s 
own English translation at a price within the reach of everyone and 
at a time when we in the West are more ready to listen to its 
revolutionary message than we were when it originally appeared. 
Our self-complacence has received some rude shocks since then 
and we are being compelled by events to recognise the truth of Mr. 
Gandhi’s claim that civilisation requires the use of a different and 
higher weapon for self-protection than that of brute-force. This in 
fact is a profoundly revolutionary little book and the fact that it is 
addressed to Indians and concerned with their specific problems does 
not make it less relevant to Englishmen, though it may be harder for 
them to accept it. For the whole purpose of the book is to save 
India, not from Englishmen, but from the modern civilisation 
which is eating into the vitals of the West. To-day Mr. Gandhi’s 
conviction of the disease of modern civilisation is deeper than ever. 
But while continuing to work individually for the ideal self-rule 
pictured in these articles, he admits that it requires a higher simplicity 
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and renunciation than the people are to-day prepared for. And so he 
is ready to tolerate Parliamentary Home Rule, railways, hospital, law 
courts, machinery and mills as at best necessary evil which will die a 
natural death when enough people come into possession of their true 
selves. It is likely, even in India, to be a long and painful process and 
for the Westerner in particular the problem, though fundamentally a 
spiritual and moral one, is perplexingly involved in the question whether 
we can use or must abandon the machine. 


For Mr. Gandhi no compromise is ultimately possible with 
that Frankenstein’s Monster. He applauds the wisdom of his 
ancestors who saw that our real happiness and health consisted in a 
proper use of our hands and feet and so rejected anything which 
would curtail that use. “Machinery”, he wrote, “has begun to 
desolate Europe. Ruination is now knocking at the English gates. 
Machinery is the chief symbol of modern civilisation, it represents a 
great sin.” “I cannot”, he wrote elsewhere, “recall a single good 
point in connection with machinery”, and rather than benefit by it he 
would “make wicks, as of old with home-grown cotton and use 
hand-made earthen saucers for lamps”. The destruction of Indian 
handicraft by Manchester mills was for him a typical example of the 
way in which man’s moral being was inevitably sapped by 
machinery. And he would reject outright the suggestion that it may 
be used eventually for the spiritual and material benefit of all. 


It is difficult, for me at least, not to agree with him. But it 
seems questionable whether the whole of this industrial revolution of 
which the machine is materially the prime factor is no more than a 
terrible aberration from the rural economy of handicrafts to which 
man must ultimately return. Machinery, we may admit, represents 
a great sin, is in fact the outward embodiment of the split in 
man’s being, which at present it deepens, tending everywhere to 
deaden his creative spirit. Yet the machine, if once it ceases to be 
an instrument of private power and greed might, one imagines, be 
employed to liberate man in some ways from a merely creative 
servitude to matter for creative service and expression on a more 
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spiritual plane. At any rate he will not be the same when he has 
passed through the hell of the machine age as the countryman of the 
past. He will either have grown through the agony of self- 
consciousness into a fuller consciousness, or he will have been 
reduced to a mere automaton. And I have enough trust in the 
indestructible vitality of the human spirit to be sure that it will not 
allow itself to be lastingly mechanised. The spiritually mature man of 
course, cannot be in servitude to machines, or to what they produce, 
because it is of his very nature not to be attached by desire to things. 
And the spiritually mature society of the far future, if it is to exist, 
must be equally organic. But meanwhile the machine is doing a certain 
service to us in the West by exposing with an inescapable 
ruthlessness the terrible consequences that must happen to men and 
nations who lose their integrity. Ultimately, I do not doubt, it will 
compel us after much waste and suffering to reaffirm our humanity 
and the sovereignty of spirit. To speculate, therefore, on the future of 
the machine is a waste of time. We should concentrate all our energy 
upon the restoration of man to his true estate. And it is because Mr. 
Gandhi has devoted himself to this task with unflagging sincerity that 
Hind Swaraj, containing as it does the core of his teaching, is one 
of the best modern handbooks of that real revolution which must 
happen in us all, if we are to fulfil the creative purpose of life. 

Since he wrote it the truths he enunciated that real home rule is self- 
rule and that the way to it is passive resistance, that is soul-force or 
love-force, have been taken up and expounded by others, but by no 

one with a more lucid and persuasive simplicity than by him. For he 
not only preached passive resistance, but practiced it in thought and 
act. The humility, the patience, the determined reasonableness of his 

approach to his fellowmen are nowhere more convincingly revealed 
than in his refusal to hate the English because they are the agents of 
a civilisation which he deplores, in his desire to save them from it no 

less than his fellow countrymen and in his insistence that India has 

forged her own chains and can only be free when She has the strength 

to affirm through suffering and sacrifice her true spirit. To a world 

rapidly becoming quite irreligious he taught here the practice of the 

religion which underlies all religions. It is still not too late for us to 
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listen and learn. 


HUGH I’A. FAUSSET 


Truly and indeed it is high time that at last something should be done in 
this direction, and before the deceitful civilization of the conceited nations of but 
yesterday has irretrievably hypnotized the older races, and made them succumb to 
its upas-tree wiles and supposed superiority. Otherwise, old arts and artistic 
creations, everything original and unique will very soon disappear. Already national 
dresses and time-honoured customs, and everything beautiful, artistic, and worth 
preservation is fast disappearing from view. At no distant day, alas, the best relics of 
the past will perhaps be found only in museums in sorry, solitary, and be-ticketed 
samples preserved under glass! 


Such is the work and the unavoidable result of our modern civilization. 
Skin-deep in reality in its visible effects, in the “blessings” it is alleged to have given 
to the world, its roots are rotten to the core. It is to its progress that selfishness and 
materialism, the greatest curses of the nations, are due; and the latter will most 
surely lead to the annihilation of art and of the appreciation of the truly harmonious 
and beautiful. Hitherto, materialism has only led to a universal tendency to 
unification on the material plane and a corresponding diversity on that of thought 
and spirit. It is this universal tendency, which by propelling humanity, through its 
ambition and selfish greed, to an incessant chase after wealth and the obtaining at any 
price of the supposed blessings of this life, causes it to aspire or rather gravitate to 
one level, the lowest of all the plane of empty appearance. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY in “Civilization, the Death of Art and Beauty”, (1891) 
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7. CIVILIZATION, THE PATH OF DUTY 


[With intuition Claude Houghton here penetrates 
into the very soul of Hind Swaraj.—Eds.] 


It is necessary to stress at the out-set that this remarkable 
book was written in 1908; that Gandhiji, in 1921, had nothing to 
withdraw—and that, in Lord Lothian’s opinion, it contains in embryo 
everything that Gandhiji is now teaching. 


This slim volume, therefore, enriches the creed Gandhiji had 
preached and lived for thirty years. 


What would the average Englishman make of it? The 
answer can be only a guess, but as the average Englishman 
assumes that England is the most ‘progressive’ country in the world, 
and that one of her many missions is to bring the glories of Western 
civilisation to India, he would inevitably experience a shock on 
reading :—“The condition of England at present is pitiable. I pray to 
God that India may never be in that plight.” Before he has recovered 
from this shock, he will encounter another. “This civilisation is 
irreligious and has taken such a hold on the people in Europe that 
those who are in it appear half mad.” 


One fact, however, the average Englishman would be forced 
to admit, and it is this. That a man, with the beliefs of Gandhiji, is a 
mighty force in India, shows that India and England are not different 
countries—they are different worlds. There can be no doubt about 
that—none. 


This book ranges over a number of subjects (Home Rule for 
India, Railways, Lawyers, Education, Machinery etc.,) but, 
essentially, it has two themes, and these themes are organically 
related. 
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The first is that Western civilisation, with all its skyscraper 
glories, is a plague—and that therefore the greatest misfortune which 
could overwhelm India would be for her to become wholly infected 
by it. 


The second, and the main, theme of the book is that love, 
and love alone, has power. It is madness, therefore, to fight evil with 
its own weapons. But this does not mean that one must serve it. One 
must resist it—passively. 


Passive resistance is a method of securing rights by 
personal suffering; it is the reverse of resistance by arms...If I do 
not obey the law and accept the penalty for its breach, I use 
soul-force. It involves sacrifice of self. 


To fight evil with its own weapons is to deny the 
righteousness of God. You do not believe in Him if you seek to avenge 
yourself. Who is the enemy? According to Karl Barth, it is he who 
incites you to render evil for evil. To strike a blow “for the right” is to 
proclaim—God’s impotence. It is precisely what your adversary has 
proclaimed. The fact that he has come in arms against you is proof 
conclusive. Meet him on his own level, with his own weapons, and 
you—become him! Hidden in your enemy, is the image of God. It 
matters nothing that he has denied it. See only that image in him, 
serve only that image,—serve it with love—and it will be made 
manifest. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him. If he thirst, give him to 
drink.” Compel him by the power of love to reveal himself as he is in 
reality. Refuse to accept him at his own valuation. Judge not by the 
appearance, but judge righteous judgment. Affirm in him that which 
he is denying. To descend to his level, to fight him with his own 
weapons, is to collaborate with a nightmare. 


These are some of the most obvious implications of “passive 
resistance”. 


What do we make of them? What are we to think of them? 
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Do we really believe that love has this alchemy, or are we certain in 
our secret hearts that fear is the power which dominates mankind? It 
is easy to answer these questions with one’s brain; difficult to 
answer them with one’s blood. But it does seem probable that, the 
state of Europe being what it is, this doctrine of passive 
resistance will not be dismissed contemptuously as the dream of 
a super-crank., 


It is pertinent to point out that Gandhiji’s doctrine does not 
relate simply to war. Many of us, who abhor war, will fight like shock 
troops for our personal ambitions. We may not take up arms, but we 
fight none the less. In fact, our “acceptance” of civilisation, or our 
“rejection” of it, is determined by what we “get out of it” to a much 
greater extent than many of us imagine. But Gandhiji holds that 
“Civilisation is that mode of conduct which points out to man the path 
of duty”. Duty! Not rights—not ambition, not self-glorification. 


Perhaps, in a last analysis, whatever is discussed in this bobok— 
be it Home Rule for India, or Civilisation—Gandhiji’s main 
contention is that if, and only if, we have inner freedom, nothing and 
no one has power over us. If we are slaves to any one or anything, 
we have created this slavery. “If we become free, India is free. If 
we serve evil, if we take up arms to defend our ‘rights’, we become 
the slaves of evil.” 


We must take responsibility for ourselves. There are no 
short cuts—there are no scapegoats. If we find ourselves in chains, 
we have forged them—link by link. And we must break them—link 
by link. 


In other words, Gandhiji asks us to do what is impossible for 
the “natural” man, who finds justice in the code: “An eye for an eye: 
a tooth for a tooth.” It is possible only to the new, the risen, man who 
realises that we war not with flesh and blood but with principalities 
and powers; that our enemies are not outside the gates, but within 
them. Pride, envy, lust, sloth, inertia, greed—these are our enemies, 
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because we have served them. They are the cause of the misery of 
man. 

And it may be that, with shadows lengthening and deepening 
across the world, more and more people will be impelled to attain in 


varying degrees this self-rule which is the only freedom. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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8. AGREAT NATURAL PHENOMENON 


THE VISION OF ANEW ORDER 


[Gerald Heard, author of The Third 
Morality, sees in Gandhiji’s ideas the beginnings of a new 
world-order. He visions how the citizen and the leader of 
tomorrow can be trained through a proper restoration of the 
old Hindu system of caste which has now become a 
degraded institution.—Eds. ] 


Hind Swaraj is one of those books about which it may be 
said that they are not so much books as great natural phenomena. 
Rousseau’s Social Contract was such a book, another was Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital. Such books, important as they are in what they 
say, are infinitely more important in what they do. Yet Hind Swaraj 
is superior to the other two mentioned above. They were the 
crystallization points, the catalytic agents round which precipitated 
the last two phases of Europe’s Revolutionary Epoch—the political 
and the economic phases. Hind Swaraj is more significant because 
it does not mark, as did each of those, an end of an age but the 
beginning of a new order. They are symptomatic of Western Man 
awakening to a new sense of self-consciousness—feeling himself to 
be “born free but everywhere in chains”. Using the same technique 
which had mastered him, violence, these newly aware individuals 
would break their chains and chain their masters. These Revolutions 
led therefore inevitably to reaction. 


The first psychological truth which every revolutionary must 
grasp, Tat twam asi,—Thou art That—these Occidental 
revolutionaries overlooked and all their work has only left new 
tyrants more firmly on the thrones. Mr. Gandhi, realising this fact, 
opened a New Path. He put into practice a new means, the right 
means which alone can lead to the right end, for as Buddha taught 
only correct means will lead to desired ends, wrong and evil methods 
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can only lead to wrong and evil results. 


The world-wide and age-long interest of Mr. Gandhi's 
experiment lies in the fact that he has attempted to make the 
method work in what may be called the wholesale or national 
scale. For millennia, saints and religious schools have shown that, on 
small, clear-cut issues, dynamic non-violence, spiritual activism does 
work. Those who are the spiritual superiors of their physical 
assailants can conquer them by an attitude of Spirit. Richard Gregg’s 
important compilation The Power of Non-violence! leaves no doubt 
about that. 


What this generation needs to know is whether oppressed 
masses, meek (but many of them broken spirited), unarmed, (but 
most of them debarred from the temptation, the test and the training 
which the offer of arms would give them), whether such untrained 
numbers can win by non-violence against an armed and resolute 
government. It seems unlikely. For what overcomes the user of 
violence when confronted with non-violence is seldom the 
compassion which is stirred by helpless misery and utter collapse. It 
is most commonly the realisation that the oppressed and the attacked 
could have used violence and did not, that though wronged they 
harbour no sense of wrong or injury, that they are fearless and friendly. 
When to this, the oppressed can add something more and show, by 
their understanding action, that they have a true insight into their 
oppressor’s needs, that they understand his nature and actions better 
than he does himself, and can therefore show him how to satisfy his 
needs better than he can by his blind misguided self, then non- 
violence becomes all-powerful. 


Can simple masses, long pressed between the hard facts of 
unproductive economy and a tax-demanding government rise to such 
“non-attachment”? Can they by their spiritual superiority to their 
masters and their circumstances, win the initiative from those who 
are motivated by lesser loyalties? The whole conception of Karma 
does not suggest a favourable answer to this supremely important 
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question. The question which confronts not merely India but all 
mankind is whether we have reached the limit attainable while we 
remain subject to present circumstances and confined to the use of 
certain means. 

Mr. Gandhi has attempted to solve the economic issue, at 
the same time as the political, by making every peasant his own 
manufacturer. He would, however, be the first to allow that our issue 
is not solved even then. We are not confronted not merely by a 
twofold but a threefold problem. If we are to enter on a life in which 
we are neither subject to, nor employ violence, then we must have 
not merely a policy and an economy but also a psychiatry. The height 
of moral standard which can be attained, as long as men are in the 
body, as long as they possess no more than the powers and means 
which physics gives them, derived wholly from that aspect of the 
world which is material and mechanical, is strictly confined by the 
physical, economic and political conditions under which they live. If 
further spiritual advance is possible, while still in the body, while 
living among men and following the life of marriage, reproduction 
and householding, making wealth, rearing families and constituting 
states, it can only be if the pattern of the society, the way of creating 
material goods and the diet and routine which each individual 
experiences is directed to one co-ordinating end, a higher 
consciousness, a continual unwavering awareness of a vaster reality 
than common sense discloses. This means a rational planned way of 
life for avowed intentional living—in short another Great Order, 
training its members so that in their noviciate they master first the 
psychiatry, the re-fusion of the surrendered psyche; in their 
mastership they become full members and work co-operatively a 
new psychologically-based economy, a manifest social pattern of 
avowed intentional being; and finally, in their doctorate can pass back 
again into the world demonstrating the Path. Such an Order may 
well be the answer of the Spirit to raising chaos. Should such an 
Order win the attention of mankind it might recast human Society. 
That however could only happen should mankind accept the 
authority of such an Order, when again we should have a dynamic 
caste pattern making of humanity a single organic whole. 
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The doctorate would be the reborn Brahmin caste; the 
mastership, the director-administrative rank; the associate-in- 
training, the sub-administrative. Outside the order would be the 
technician and craftsman rank, and finally the simple routineer. There 
would be no tyranny in this. The Brahmin has no goods though direct 
power. Each individual in any rank may rise to another if he can 
stand the strain. 


Such seems the vision Non-Violence opens up. We may never 
attain that level in this world. Our ignorance and self-will may be too 
strong. But if we do, the world will always remember the name of 
Gandhi as one of it pioneers. 


GERALD HEARD 


Great is the power of Ahriman! Time rolls on, leaving with every day the 
ages of ignorance and superstition further behind, but bringing us in their stead only 
centuries of ever-increasing selfishness and pride. Mankind grows and multiplies, 
waxes in strength and (book-) wisdom; it claims to have penetrated into the deepest 
mysteries of physical nature; it builds railroads and honeycombs the globe with 
tunnels; it erects gigantic towers and bridges, minimizes distances, unites the oceans 
and divides whole continents. Cables and telephones, canals and railways more and 
more with every hour unite mankind into one “happy” family, but only to furnish 
the selfish and the wily with every means of stealing a better march on the less 
selfish and improvident. Truly, the “upper ten” of science and wealth have 
subjected to their sweet will and pleasure, the Air and the Earth, the Ocean and the 
Fire. This, our age, is one of progress, indeed, an era of the most triumphant display 
of human genius. But what good has all this great civilization and progress done to 
the millions in the European slums, to the armies of the “great unwashed”? Have any 
of these displays of genius added one comfort more to the lives of the poor and the 
needy? Is it not true to say that distress and starvation are a hundred times greater 
now than they were in the days of Druids or of Zoroaster? And is it to help the 
hungry multitudes that all this is invented, or again, only to sweep off the couch of 
the rich the last-forgotten rose-leaves that may uncomfortably tickle their well-fed 
bodies? Do electric wonders give one additional crust of bread to the starving? Do 
the towers and the bridges, and the forests of factories and manufactures bring any 
mortal good to the sons of men, save giving an additional opportunity to the wealthy 
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to vampirize or “sweet” their poorer brother’..... 


Selfishness is the chief prompter of our age; Chacun pour soi, Dieu pour 
tout le monde, its watchword. Where then is the truth, and what practical good has 
done that light brought to mankind by the “Light of the World,” as claimed by every 
Christian. Of the “Lights of Asia” Europe speaks with scorn, nor would it recognize 
in Ahura Mazda a divine light. And yet even a minor light (if such) when practically 
applied for the good of suffering mankind, is a thousand times more beneficent than 
even infinite Light, when confined to the realm of abstract theories. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY in “Thoughts on Ormuzd and Ahriman”’, (1891) 
—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 7 


1. Reviewed by GEOFFREY WEST in THE ARYAN PATH, for July 1936.— Eds. 
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9. “WHAT ABOUT THE CHILDERN?” 


[Irene Rathbone’s novel They Call It Peace and 
her labours on behalf of the Social Credit movement indicate 
the school of political thought to which she belongs. She 
describes Hind Swaraj as an “enormously powerful” 
booklet; it has forced her “by its tremendous honesty to search 
my own honesty”; therefore—‘I would implore people to 
read it.” She feels that she could manage to suffer herself 
and be killed in living up to the doctrine of “Resist not Evil”. 
But—should she not resist the tyrants who “offend one of 
these little ones”?—Eds. ] 


This booklet was written in 1908. Now, thirty years later, 
with nothing altered, it has been reprinted by an Indian firm. Its author 
has said of it that “It replaces violence with self sacrifice, it pits 
soul-force against brute-force.” The language of it is simple and 
logical; the form of it dialogue; it is economical, condensed, poetic. 
And enormously powerful. 


I can conceive of no better moment for the re-publication of 
such a work. Never before have the minds of sensitive men and 
women been so despairingly exercised about Life, Peace, 
Civilization. Never before have so many paths been followed, 
theories expounded, nostrums produced. Wherever we look there is 
death, or the threat of death; evil, on a hitherto unimagined scale; 
fear. If Gandhi’s work is to reappear in England as well as in India— 
as I sincerely hope it is—it will prove a light and a solace to many. 
Already its message is being preached, in different forms by certain 
English writers, and will not seem such an unfamiliar one as would 
have been the case twenty, or even ten, years ago. Its applicability to 
Europe is at least as exact as to India. When we have a Hindu 
prophet—Gandhi—and the most cultivated woman writer in 
England—Virginia Woolf—both saying the same thing, then East and 
West have indeed joined hands: 
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“Remain indifferent”, they say, in effect, these two. “Have 
nothing to do with violence. Ignore war preparations, ignore evil. 
Follow your consciences though it means derision, though it means 
death.” 


That Christ, in his own way, also said it, two thousand years 
ago, tends to be less to the point, at the moment. The words even of 
a Son of God become flattened and conventionalized by repetition in 
churches; lose their vividness. A greater impression tends to be made 
on us by the words of our contemporaries. Not unnaturally, after all. 
We need to remind ourselves that Christ himself was a 
‘contemporary’ when he uttered his words. His disciples heard them 
direct. Why should not we be more sharply stirred when we hear the 
voice of God direct—through the mouths of some of his lesser sons 
and daughters? 


Passive Resistance, Gandhi’s doctrine, is one of profound— 
irresistible—charm to certain minds. Which does not mean that its 
practice is easy. It requires a more stringent training (Gandhi tells us) 
and a greater fearlessness, than the warrior’s. Nevertheless its 
appeal is potent, and, as I say, to certain types, finally convincing, 
finally satisfactory. But—because I cannot remain objective in 
reviewing a book of this kind—because it challenges one’s personal 
truthfulness—I must come forward and admit that the Passive 
Resistance creed, for me, is not convincing in its entirety. I would like 
it to be so; I could pray to step right over the edge and be swallowed 
by it. Yet doubts remain. 


Here is a question which I, a humble human being and writer, 
a woman distracted and sickened by the conditions round her, feel 
compelled to put : “What about the children?” Gandhi (and others) 
say, in effect : “Don’t move against evil. Keep quiet. Walk in the way 
you think right, and if they kill you for walking in that way, then 
suffer yourself unprotestingly to be killed.” Very well. That, I think— 
hope—I could manage. But the forms which evil is taking now in 
the world are so subtle and atrocious that it is no longer a matter 
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of suffering one’s own death, but the death of one’s children. 
The modern tyrant says : “You won’t obey me? You refuse to accept 
my outlook and my rules?. All right, your family shall pay the 
penalty.” What, I ask, is the answer to that? What human being on 
this earth, normal or saint-like, can endure that small boys and girls 
should perish (possibly lingeringly, fiendishly) if, by bowing to the 
tyrant and denying his own conscience, he can save them? That 
question Gandhi does not answer. He does not even pose it. The 
Omission may be due to the fact that when he wrote his book there 
was no need either to pose or answer it. The situation was different. 
There were fewer fiends abroad. But Virginia Woolf does not deal 
with it either! And she should—together with Aldous Huxley and 
others of her contemporaries who preach the pacifist doctrine. They 
are writing at this moment—not thirty years ago. They are writing 
for us—not for Indians. For us, staring around us, stupefied, at the 
ondrawing horrors of what we term Fascism. They should be 
run-clear on this point, for there are many and many who would 
embrace Passive Resistance if their own deaths only were in the 
balance. 


Is Christ any clearer?—living in the old Roman world, a 
gentler world than ours, though brutal enough. I think he is. For 
although he said; “Resist not evil”, he knew our humanity. Son of 
God, he was also son of man. He did, on an occasion, make a scourge 
and drive those money-changers out of the Temple. That was 
action—man’s action. Now, here are words. “But who so shall 
offend one of these little ones, which believe in me, it were better 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.” Violence in action. Violence in words. Not 
often—but on occasions. I submit that Christ is more ‘modern’ than 
our own moderns; a greater help to us than they; a greater help to us 
than Gandhi. I would sooner turn to him for guidance in this 
tyrant-ridden world. 


For mark how significant are those two outbursts. Mark 
the two types of men which aroused them. (1) Money-changers. (2) 
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The offenders of little ones. Deeply significant. There they were, 
those two types, a couple of thousand years ago; here they are 
to-day—and more evil and powerful than ever. What would Christ 
do about them, say about them, to-day? Anything so very different? 
I think not. Money-changers to-day are called ‘Bankers’ or 
‘Financiers’; and they have defiled our temples, i.e. our countries 
(India, England and all others), and must be got rid of. Those who 
offend our little ones are called ‘Nazis’ or ‘Fascists’; and they bomb, 
burn, imprison and starve childern’s bodies, or poison their minds, 
and must be got rid of. But is this possibie without violence? It is 
certainly possible without war—whether without any degree of 
violence whatever remains to be seen. Effort of course will be 
required. Luckily however, in only one direction. That is to say, ifthe 
Bankers are got rid of, or rather rendered powerless, the 
child-killers will be rendered powerless too. The activities of the 
latter depend upon the system of the former. At the base of all 
material ills (and many of the spiritual ills) of the modern world lies 
the inhuman, un-Christ-like, sinister system of Orthodox Finance. 
Hang a millstone (metaphorically) round its neck, and the world can 
begin, at last, to resemble the Kingdom of Heaven. The method is 
known. The key to Righteousness and Peace is in our hands. The 
two can kiss each other—in spite of all the assertions of all the 
politicians. There is no need whatsoever for the world to be either at 
peace under a shameful tyranny or at war under a righteous banner. 
No such choice confronts us—though it appears to. We have only to 
use the key, and, I repeat, we enter realms of day. What that key is, 
it is not my business here to explain—my business being to talk about 
Gandhi’s book. But perhaps I could not have paid that book a greater 
compliment than to have found myself forced, by its tremendous 
honesty to search my own honesty. J would implore people to read 
it. It is not dated—not in any essential way. It is suffused in light. It 
gleams with cogent passages; phrases at which the mind wistfully, 
assentingly smiles. 


Listen to this: 
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The condition of England at present is pitiable.... That which 
you consider to be the Mother of Parliaments is like a sterile woman 
and a prostitute. 


And this: 


They take away our money from year to year. The 
most important posts are reserved for themselves. We are 
kept in a state of slavery. They behave insolently towards us 
and disregard our feelings. 


That is written concerning the English in India, but who can 
deny that it applies to the rulers and common people of any European 
country? 


And what about this? 


I can have nothing against Prime Ministers, but what 
I have seen leads me to think that they cannot be considered 
really patriotic. 


If that doesn’t fit the English domestic situation in 1938, I 
have read little that does! Gandhi’s ‘patriotism’ is of the true sort. He 
means by the word, the good of his country, and of every man and 
woman in it; not the good ofa class merely. Would that our so-called 
‘patriots’ meant the same. 


And here is something less grimly and contemporaneously 
human; something eternal: 


Strength lies in absence of fear, not in the quantity 
of flesh and muscle we may have on our bodies. 


There are views held by this great man and teacher—with 
regard, for instance, to machinery, with regard to bodily chastity— 
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which many of us find distorted and fantastic. Machinery need not 
be the curse Gandhi declares it is; in a world where the money- 
changers had been rendered powerless it would be used for the 
release of man, not, as now, for his degradation. Complete chastity, 
except for the very few, 1s less likely to be a source of spiritual 
strength than of bitterness, obsessions, intolerance, cruelty. Such views, 
however, based on the scant knowledge of thirty years ago 
concerning economics and concerning psychology, need prove no 
deterrent to those wishing to drink at the deep well of Gandhi’s 
wisdom. That well remains. It can never run dry. Easterners and 
Westerners will alike return from it refreshed: be enabled to pursue 
their varied, arduous journeys with quieter minds, firmer steps, and 
greater courage. 


IRENE RATHBONE 


None know more keenly and definitely than (Theosophists) that good 
works are necessary; only these cannot be rightly accomplished without knowledge. 
Schemes for Universal Brotherhood, and the redemption of mankind, might be given 
out plentifully by the great adepts of life, and would be mere dead-letter utterances 
while individuals remain ignorant, and unable to grasp the great meaning of their 
teachers. To Theosophists we say, let us carry out the rules given us for our society 
before we ask for any further schemes or laws. To the public and our critics we say, 
try to understand the value of good works before you demand them of others, or 
enter upon them rashly yourselves. Yet it is an absolute fact that without good 
works the spirit of brotherhood would die in the world; and this can never be. 
Therefore is the double activity of learning and doing most necessary; we have to do 
good, and we have to do it rightly, with knowledge. .... 


It is well known that the first rule of the society is to carry out the object 
of forming the nucleus of a universal brotherhood. The practical working of this rule 
was explained by those who laid it down, to the following effect:— 
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“HE WHO DOES NOT PRACTISE ALTRUISM; HE WHO IS NOT 
PREPARED TO SHARE HIS LAST MORSEL WITH A WEAKER OR POORER 
THAN HIMSELF; HE WHO NEGLECTS TO HELP HIS BROTHER MAN, OF 
WHATEVER RACE, NATION, OR CREED, WHENEVER AND WHEREVER 
HE MEETS SUFFERING, AND WHO TURNS A DEAF EAR TO THE CRY OF 
HUMAN MISERY; HE WHO HEARS AN INNOCENT PERSON SLANDERED, 
WHETHER A BROTHER THEOSOPHIST OR NOT, AND DOES NOT 
UNDERTAKE HIS DEFENCE AS HE WOULD UNDERTAKE HIS OWN— IS 
NO THEOSOPHIST.” 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY in “Let every Man Prove His Own Work’, (1887) 
—U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 31. 
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The ship R.M.S. Kildonan Castle in which 
Gandhiji travelled from England to 
South Africa in 1909 
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